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NOTE 


The literary legacy of V I lemn when fully published in 
English will require over thirty large size volumes The Marx 
Engels Lenin Institute edition of the Selected Works in twelve 
volumes therefore represents the largest body of Lemnos writings, 
reports and speeches in English extant 

The Selected Works contains the most important and popular of 
LeniiTs writings, arianged both chronological !y and topically It 
covers all the periods and phases of Lenin’s active life The ma 
tenal included deals mainly with questions that arose in the dif 
ferent hiatoncal periods of the Russian and international labor 
movement and, since the Revolution of 1917, with the building of 
socialism in the Soviet Union 

All the volumes of this edition are furnished with explanatory 
notes which are given at the end of the volume, and axe intended 
to provide brief but necessary information There are two kinds 
of notes (1) introductory remarks to the various writings con 
lamed in this edition, or to others closely related to them, (2) 
notes on special passages in the text The introductory remarks 
are intended to give the reader in concise form an idea of the 
histoncal background of the work in question, the occasion on 
which it wag written, or, if a speech, delivered These notes will 
also direct the reader’s attention to the mam ideas of the work 
and Its connection with other works of Lenin, thereby helping 
him to determine its importance for the period in question and 
for the development of Lenin’s basic ideas The notes on particular 
passages give the necessary factual information, without which the 
passage might not be clear to the reader 

Explanatory notes are indicated by an asterisk in the text and 
the note m question can be found under the number m the ex 
planatory notes corresponding to the number of tlie page on which 
It occurs Where more than one note occurs on a page, subsequent 
notes are indicated by two or more asterisks, as the case may be 

At the end of each work is the date on which the article or book 
appeared or the speech delivered In cases where tlie work was 
published some time after it was written, the date of writing is 
also given 




PARTI 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PREREQUISITES 
OF THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 




THE AGRARIAN QUESTION IN RUSSIA AT THE END OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY* 

The object of the present article is to give a brief outline of 
the 8um total of the social and economic relations in Russian 
agriculture A work of this kind cannot bear the character of a 
piece of special research It must aura up the results of a Marxian 
investigation, it must indicate the place of every feature of any 
importance in the economics of agriculture in the general system 
of Russian national economy^ it must trace the general line of 
development of agrarian relations in Russia and reveal the class 
forces that determine that development in one way or another 
Therefore, we will examine from this point of view the system 
of landownership in Russia, then we will examine the landlord 
and peasant systems of economy, and in conclusion we will sum 
up and show what our evolution durmg the nineteenth century 
has brought us to and what tasks it left as a legacy to the twen 
tielh century 

I 

We are able to describe the system of landownership in Euro 
pean Russia at the end of the nineteenth century from the returns 
of the latest land atatistics of 1905 (published by llie Central 
Statistical Committee St Petersburg, 1907) 

According to this investigation, the total area of land regis 
teied in European Russia amounted to 395 2 million dessiatms * 
This area was divided into three main groups as follows 


Million desiiatins 

First Group Private Lauda 101 7 

Second Group, Allotment Lands 138 0 

Third Group State I ands etc 154 7 

Total in European Ruaata ♦ 595 2 


* Asterisks indicate explanatory note See appendix — Eng ed, 
^Desslallnt 2 7 acres . — Ed Eng ed 
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It mufit be stated tlmt the stale lands include more thao one 
hundred milhon dessiatins of land hi the Far Nortli, m the Arch 
angel, Olonetak and Vologda Gubeinlas A great pail of the state 
lands must be excluded from our calculations since we are dealing 
with the actual amount of land available for agriculture m Euro 
pean Russia In my work on the agrarian programme of the So 
cial Democrats in tlie Russian revolution (written in 1907, but 
publication was delayed through no fault of the author), I gave 
tlie amount of land actually available for agriculture in European 
Russia at approximately 280 million dessiatins ^ In this I Included 
m the Item, state lands, not 150 milhon dessiatina, but 39 5 
million dessiatina Hence, of the total land fund in European 
Russia, less than one seventh is not in the possession of the land 
lords and peasant^ Six^sevenths are in the hands of these two 
antagonistic classes i 

Let us examine the distribution of the land among these 
classes, which differ from each other also in estate, for the greater 
part of the privately owned lands are lands of the nobihty, while 
the allotment lands are peasant lands Out of a total of 101 7 
million dessiatins of privately owned land, IS 8 million dessiatina 
belong to companies and associations, while the remaining 85 9 
milhon dessiatins belong to private persons The following table 
shows the distribution of the letter category of land according 
to estates iti 1905 as compared with 1877 

1905 1877 !nc.ord«c (nl905 


Eiiats 

Mill 

dess 

% 

MtU 

dess 

% 

mu 

dess 

How many 
fold 

Nobility 

53 2 

619 

731 

799 

—199 

— 1 40 

Gflrgy 

03 

04 

02 

02 

l^01 

+174 

MercbfliilB and Honor 
ary Ctilzcna 

129 

15 0 

98 

10 7 

+31 

+M0 

Q tizens ( M eshchym) 

88 

44 

19 

21 

+19 

+185 

Poa«ant8 

13^ 

154 

58 

63 

4-74 

+2 21 

Other estates * 

22 

25 

03 

03 

+ 19 

+807 

Foreign subjects * , 

03 

04 

04 

05 

-rOl 

—152 

Total privately owned 

859 

1000 

915 

1000 

-5 6 

— 1 09 


^See Volvima III of this bcHcs — Ed 
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Thus, ihe pnadpal private landowners in Russia are the no 
bihty They own an enormous amount of land But the trend of 
development is in the direction of a diminution of the share owned 
by the nobility The share of land owned by classes outside of the 
estates is gro\\dng, and growing very rapidly The group to in 
crease most rapidly in tlie period between 1877 and 1905 was the 
“other estates** (increased eightfold in the 28 years), and then 
follow the peasants (increased more than twofold) We see 
therefore that the peasants are more and more throwing up sofjial 
elements which beconre transformed into private landowners 
This is a general fad In our analysis of peasant economy we 
shall have to reveal the social and economic mechanism 
which this new class is produced For the time being, ive must 
definitely establish tlie fact that the trend of development of 
private landownerahip in Russia la the transition from estate 
ownership to non^estale ownership At the end of the nineteenth 
century, the feudal or serf owning landed property of the nobility 
still comprised the overwhelmingly greater part of the privately 
owned land, but the trend of development is obviously towards 
the creation of bourgeois landownership Privately owned land 
acquired by inheritance from former royal bodyguards, palm 
monies and government officials, etc, is diminishing Privately 
owned land, acquired simply with money, is increasing The 
power of land is declining, the power of money Is growing 
Land is being more and more drawn into tlie stream of com 
merce, and later on we shall see that this la going on to a far 
greater extent than the mere ataJJatJcs of land ownership indi 
cate 

But to what extent tlxo “power of land/’ that is to say, the 
power of the mediteval landoi\mership of the feudal landlords, is 
still strong at the end of the nineteenth century is very strikingly 
shown by the figures of the distribution of privately owned land 
according to size of property The source from which Wo quote 
the figures gives in paitioular detail the figures of large private 
estates The following are the figures of distribution according to 
size of properly; 
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Group of Properties 
According to Dimension 

No of 
Properties 

Total 

Area 

Average Dessiattnt 
per Property 

10 dess and leas 

m 864 

1,625,226 

39 

10 desfi to 50 desa 

209,119 

4,891,031 

23 i 

50 dess to 500 dess 

106,065 

17,326495 

163 3 

SOO desfl to 2 000 dess. 

21,748 

20,590 708 

947 0 

2 000 dess to 10,000 desa 

6 386 

20,602,109 

3,825 0 

Over 10,000 doss 

699 

20 798,501 

29,754 0 

Total over 500 deag 

27 833 

61,991,321 

2,2270 

Grand Total European Russia 752,881 

85,834,073 

1140 


Tha above figures show that small properties represent an in 
significant share of privately owned land Six sevenths of the 
total number of landowners— ^19,000 out of 753,000 — only own 
6 5 million dessiatina of land On the other hand the latlfundia ^ 
are boundless seven hundred owners own, on the average 30 000 
dessiatms of land each These seven Inindred owners own three 
limes as much land as is ov/ned by 600,000 small owners And 
the latlfundia represent a distinguishing fenUirc of Kussian pri 
vate landownersliip If we take all piopeitaes over 500 des 
Biatins, we will get 28,000 owners, owning among them 62 
million dessiatms, or an average of 2,227 deBsiotins each These 
28,000 own three fourths of the toial privately owned land * 
Most of the owners of these enormous latlfundia belong to 
the nobility Of the total of 27,833 properties, 18,102, / e , al 
moat two thirds, belong to members of tlie nobility, and they 
owri together 44 5 million dessiatms of liyid, i e , more than 
70 per cent of the total latlfundia land It is clear fiom this 
that In Russia, at the end of the nineteenth century, an enorm 
ous amount of land, and the jiest land at that, as is known, 
is concentrated as before (that la to aey, In the medieeval 

* Very large landed estates,— Eng ed 
I *Tn order not to overburden tho text with quolatlons, we will state 
now that most of our data are taken from the above mBiujoncd work and 
from T/je Development of CapUaliem in Russia, second cd , St Petersburg, 
1968 (C/ Collected ITorks, Rubb ed, VoL III, Fxlenalve excerpts are 
given in thla volume —Ed ) 
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way) in the hands of the privileged nobility^ of the serf own 
ing landlords of yesterday We wall desciibe below in detail 
the forms of economy developed on these latifundia, for the 
moment we will briefly add the well known fact, which has been 
strikingly described by Rubakin,* that it is the high oflicials ot 
the bureaucracy that figure, one after another, as the owners of 
latifundia of the nobility 

Let us now examine the allotment properties Except for 1 9 
million dessialins, which are not distributed according to size 
of property, the whole of the land in this categoiy, amoimting 
to 136 9 million dessiatina, belongs to 12 25 million peasant 
households On the average this makes 11 1 dessiatina pei house 
hold But allotment land is also distributed unequally Almost 
half, t e , G% million dessiatins out of 137 million dessiatina, be 
longs to 2 1 million nch households, i e , to one sixth ot the total 
numbei of peasant households 

Tlie following table shows the distribution of allotment land 


in Eurojiean Russia 




Swe of Allotment 

No of 
Households 

Total Dess 

Average Olss 
per FJousehold 

Up to 5 deaa 

2 857650 

9 030 333 

31 

5 to 8 dcfls. 

3317 601 

21 706,550 

65 

Total up to 8 dess. 

6 175^51 

30736 883 

49 

8 to 15 desa 

3,932,485 

42 182,923 

10 7 

15 to 30 de83 

1,551,904 

31 271,922 

201 

Over 30 desa 

617,715 

32.695,510 

52 9 

Total In European Russia 12,277 355 

136 887,238 

111 


Thus, more than half of the allotment households, 6 2 million 
out of 12 3, have up to 8 dessiatins per household Taken on the 
whole, this amount of land is not sufficient to maintain a family 
in Russia In order to judge the economic conditions of tliese 

In an article entitled Our Ruling Bureaucracy m Figures in Syn Oic 
chestva (Son o[ the FatkerlanJ) No 54, May 8 (April S!0), 1905 — Ed 
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households, we will reoall the general returns of Uic military 
horse census* (the only statletica which periodically and regular 
ly cover the whole of Russia) From 1896 to 1900 thoro were in 
48 gubernias m the European part of Russia, with the exception 
of the Don Region and the Archangel Gubernia, 11,112,287 peas 
ant households Of these, 3,242,462, le , 29 2 per cent, had no 
horses and 3,361,778, or 30 3 per cent, had one horse each What 
a horseless peasant represents in Russia m well known (of course 
we refer to the average and not to exceptional districts where 
suburban dairy fanning or tobacco growing is developed) The 
poverty stricken condition of the peasant who owns only one liorso 
IS also well known Six million households means a population 
of from 24 to 30 millions And this mass of the population con 
sifttfl of paupers, beggars, who have been allotted insignihcanl 
plots of land which are insulFiclonl to provide a livelihood, on 
which the only thing to do is to die of starvation If we assume 
that in order to make ends meet, a well to do family requires no 
leas than 15 dessiatina, then there are 10 million peasant house 
holds that are below that standard, and these together possess 
72 9 million dessiatina of land 

To proceed In regard to allotment land, a very important fea 
ture must be noted The inequality of distribution of allotment 
land among the peasants is not nearly so great as in the distnbu 
tion of privately owned land On the other hand, among the peas 
arj/try, there are a large number of other distinotions, divisions 
and partitions, These are the distinotions between the various 
categories of peasants that have arisen historically m the course 
pf many centuries In order to Illustrate these distinctions, wo 
will first of all take the total returns for the whole of European 
Russia The statistics for 1905 give the following main categories: 
former owned peasants, on the average, 6 7 desslatlnB allotted 
land per household, former state peasants, 12 5 desslatins, 
former imperial family peasants, 9 5 dessintins; colonists, 20 2 
dawiatlns, Tohinsheviks, 31 dessalins, Rdsjoscbi, 5 3 desszalins, 

^The military horse census was taken every six yoors for the purpose 
of deiormlnlng how many horses there were in the country fit for mobiU 
istion in Ihje ' event of war^£d 
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Bashlatfl and Teptyara,' 28 3 deaaiatins, Baltic peasants, 36 9 des 
aiatzns, Coasacks, 52 7 desaiatins From this alone it is clear 
that peasant allotment landownership is purely mediaeval Serf 
dom still pervails in this multiplicity of distinctions which has 
survived among the peasantry live various categories differ from 
each otheti not only in the amount of land they possess, but 
also in the payments they have to make, m the terms of pur 
ohase, in the character of their tenure, etc Instead of taking the 
figures for th^ whole of Russia, let us take the figures for a 
single gubernia and we will see what all these distinctions mean 
Take the Zemstvo Statistical Returns for the Saratov Gubernia 
In addition to the categories that we find in Russia as a whole, 
i e , those already enumerated above, we find that the local in 
veatigators distinguish the following additional categones peas 
ant holders of gift land, full owners, state peasants with com 
munal land tenure, state peasants with individual land tenure, 
state peasants, formerly landlords’ serfs, tenants on slate land, 
colonist owners, settlers, voluntarily released peasants, peasants 
exempt from quit rent, free farmers, former factory workers, etc. 
This system of mediieval distinctions is carried to such an extent 
that sometimes peasants living in the some village are divided 
Into totally different categories, as for example “formerly he 
longing to Mr N N ” or “formerly belonging to Madame M 
M ” The writers in the Liberal Narodnik camp, who are incap 
able of examining Russian economic relations from the evolu 
tionary point of view, as the transition frOm feudal relations to 
bourgeois relations, usually ignore this fact. As a matter of fact 
the history of Russia of the mneteenlh century, and particularly 
the direct results of tins history, the events of the beginning of 
the twentieth century In Russia, cannot be understood unless the 
significance of this fact is appreciated A country in which ex 
change is growing and oapitaham is developing cannot avoid 
crises of all kinds if in the principal branch of national econ 

^ TchmshevikSt perpetual leaseholdera, particularly in Poland, Lithuania 
and the Ukraine RAsfoschi Bessarabian peasants who privately owned land 
but still in some respecta belonged to the village commune, Toplyars, a 
Tartar tribe of Finnish stock living among the Bashkirs in the Trnna 
Volga— Fd £ng ed 
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omy mediffival relations are an obstacle and hindrance at every 
step The notorioua village commune — the significance 6f which 
we will have occasion to speak about later — while it does not 
save the peasant from becoming proletarianised, as a matter of 
fact serves as a irredireval obstacle which disunites the peasants 
who are as if chained to small associations and to categories 
which have lost all ‘Vawon d*itre ” 

Before proceeding to draw our conclusions from the system of 
landownership prevailing in European Russia, reference must be 
made to another aspect of the question Neither the figures of the 
amount of land owned by the “upper 30,000” landlords and by the 
millions of peasant households nor the data concerning the med 
ieeval dbtmcUons in peasant landownership are ruOiclent to enable 
us to calculate the degree to which the peasants are “hemmed in,” 
forced to the wall and crushed by these living survivals of serf 
dom In the first place, the land allotted to the peasants after the 
c^cproprlalion of the peasants for the benefit of the landlords 
that 19 palled the Great Refoorm of 186 P is undoubtedly of in 
fenor quality as compared with the land owned by landlords This 
18 proved by the enormous literature describing local conditions 
and by the investigations of Zemstvo statisticians It is proved by 
the mass of irrefutable evidence of the lower yield on peasant 
lands as compared with that on the landlords’ lands , It is generally 
admitted that this difference is due primarily to the Inferior qual 
ity of the allotment land and only secondarily to the infenor 
methods of cultivation and the defects of impovenshed methods 
of farming Secondly, in a large number of cases, when the peas 
ants were “emancipated” from the land by the landlords in 1861, 
the land was allotted to the peasants in such a way that the latter 
found themselves ensnared by “their” landlords Russian Zem 
stvo statistical literature has enrlohed the science of political 
economy with descriptions of the remarkable, original and ])c 
ouliar methods employed in the management of Russian land 
lords’ estates, methods whiph, perhaps, have never been employed 
anywhere else in the world This is the metliod of managing by 
moans of oirezki lands* The peasants in 1861 were “emancl 
* Literally moans ‘cut off lands*’ Sec note to this page** — Ed Eng ed4 
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pated*^ from the poalures and water so necebsary for their farms 
The peasants* lands were wedged in between lands belonging to 
the landlords in order to provide the latter with an usaurud — and 
noble — revenue from fines for trespass, etc “No room lor a 
chicken to run about in** — this bitter peasant truism, this ‘jest 
on die scaffold,** expresses better than long quotations tmm boojcs 
the peculiar features of peasant landownership, which cannot ne 
expressed in statistics* Needless to say, this peculiar teature 
la serfdom of the purest water, both m its oongijn and in tlie 
effect It has upon the meithod of organisation of landlord 
economy 

We will now draw our conclusions regarding landowntrship 
in European Russia We have shown the conditions of landloid 
and peasant landownership taken separately We must no<v ex 
amine them in their connections with each other fn order to do 
BO we will take the approximate figure quoted above of the di ' 
mensions of the land fund in European Russia — 280 million des 
siatins — and see how this mass of land is distributed among tne 
various types of landowners We shall describe the various types 
in detail later on, for the moment we will take tentatively the 
main types Properties up to 15 dessiatina per household we will 
put in the first group — ^ruined peasants, crushed by the exploita 
tion of serfdom The second group will consist of the middle 
peasantry — ^properties ranging from 15 to 20 dessiatins The 
tlurd group — ^well to do peasants (peasant bourgeoisie) and cap 
italist landowners — properties ranging from 20 to 500 dessia 
tins Fourth group — feudal latifundi a— exceeding 500 dessiatins 
By combining tliese groups of peasant and landlord pi*Operties 
and by rounding off the figures/ and making an approximate 
calculation (which I have explained in the work mentioned 
above), we get the following picture of Russian landownership 
at tlie end of the nineteenth century 


'For example, the latffundla include 62 million dessiatins of landlord 
land, 5 1 million dessiatins of appanage lands and S 6 million dessiatina of 
land belonging to 272 trading and industrial companies each of which 
owned more than 1,000 dcsdatlns* 
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Landownebbhip in European Russia at the End 
OF THE Nineteenth Century 




No of 

Area 

Average 



Properties 

Dessiaiins 

Deisiattns 



( millions) 

per Property 

a) 

Rufned Peasants Crushed by 





Feudal Exploitation 

10 5 

75 0 

70 

h) 

Middle Peasantry 

10 

150 

15 0 

o) 

Peasant Bourgeoisie and Cap 
Itallsi Lanoownarfihip 

IS 

70 0 

467 

d) 

Feudal Latlfiindia 

003 

70 0 

2 333 0 


Total 

Not Distributed According 

13 03 

230 0 

17 6 


to Size of Properly 

*“ 

50 0 

— 


Grand Total 

13 03 

280 0 

214 


We repeat the correctness of the economic characterisation of 
llie groups taken will be proved later on And if particular de 
lails of this picture (which cannot hut be appiovimato) give rise 
to criticism, we will ask the reader to take care that criticism of 
details is not used os a screen for smuggling in a denial of the 
substance of the case And the substance of the case is that at one 
pole of Russian landownership wo have 10 5 million households 
(about 50 million of the population) owning 75 milhon des 
siallns of land, and at tlie otlier pole thirty thousand families 
(about 150,000 of the population) owning 70 million desaiatnif 
of land 

In order to finish with the question of landownership we must 
go beyond the confines of European Russia proper and examine, 
in general outline, thfe significance of colonisation In order to 
give the reader an idea of the total land fund in the Russian 
Empire (with the exception of Finland) we will refer to the 
figures compiled hy M Mertvago For the sake of convenience 
we have pivt the figures in the fomdi of a taible and have added 
the figures of the population according to the census of 1897 
f See opposite page ] 

j These figures clearly show hoW Utile we know as yet about 
I the outlying districts of Russia Of course R would be extremely 
absurd to believe that the agrarian problem in Russia could be 
sUlved by migration to (he outlying distnols Theie cannot be any 

I 
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doubt whatsoever that only charlatans could propose “solutions’* 
like that, there can be no doubt that the contradicUoiie between 
the old latifundia in European Russia and the new conditions of 
life and economics in this very same European Russia, to which 
we referred above, will have to bo solved by some change or other 
within European Russia and not outside of it It is not a question 
of emancipating the peasants from serfdom by migration The 
question is that, side by side with the agrarian problem in the 
centre, there is the agrarian problem of colonisation It is not 
a question of concealing Uie cnsis in European Russia by the 
question of colonisation, but of showing die fatal effects of the 
feudal latifundia both on the centre and on the outlying districts 
Russian colonisation is being hindered by the survivals of serf 
dom in Central Russia Without an ngranan revolution in Euro 
peon Russia, without Ubeiating die peasants from the oppression 
of the feudal latifundia it will be impossible to release and reg 
ulate Russian oolomsaiion This regulation should consist not 
of bureaucratic “solicitude” for migralion and not In “organising 
migration,” about which the writers in the Liberal Narodnik camp 
love to talk, but in removing the conditions which condemn the 
Russian peasant to ignorance, wretchedness and degradation m 
permanent bondage to the owners of the latifundia 

Mr Mertvago, who, in conjunction with Mr Prokopovich, 
wrote the pamphlet How Much Land Is There in Russia and How 
Do We Viiltse It? (Moscow, 1907), justly points out that the 
growdi of culture transforms bad land into good land Academi 
Clans Beer and Helmersen, experts on the subject, wrote in 1845 
that the Taurida Steppe “would always remain poor and difficult 
to cultivate because of its climate and the shortage of water”!! 
At that time the population of the Taunda Gubernia produced 
1 8 million quarters of gram In sixty years the population 
doubled and now produces 17 6 million quarters, he , almost ten 
times as much 

These are very true and Important remarks, but Mr Mertvago 
forgot one thing, viz t that the principal condition that ptrmittcd 
the i^apid colomsation of Novorossia was the fall of serfdom 
In Central Russia It was the change at the centre alone that 
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raade poasible the rapid, broad migration to, and industrialisation 
of, the South m the Atnencan manner (a great deal has been said 
about the American growth of the South after 1861) And now 
also, only a change in European Russia, only the abolition of 
the survivals of serfdom, the emancipation of the peasantry froju 
the mediaeval latifundia will really open a new era of coloniBation 
The colonisation question in Russia is a question that is eub 
ordmated to the agrarian question in the centre of the country 
The end of the nineteenth century confronts us with tlie alternative 
either liquidation of serfdom m the **primordiar’ gubernias of 
Russia, and if that is done the rapid, broad American develop 
ment of the colonisation of our outlying districts is assured, or, 
the agrarian question m the centra drags on, and in that case a 
long delay in the development of productive forces and the reten 
tion of serf traditions in the sphere of colonisation as well aie 
inevitable, Jn the event of tho first happening, agriculture will 
be earned on by the free farmer; in the event of the second hap 
pening, agnculture will be earned on by the enslaved muzhik 
and by tho landlord ‘^managing’’ by means of otrezki lands 

11 

We will now examine the organisation of landlord farming 
It 18 generally known that the mam feature of this organisation 
18 the combination of the capitalist system (^‘free hire**) with the 
labour rent {otrabotochni) system What is this system? 

In order to reply to this question we must glance back to tho 
orgaruaaUou of landlord economy under cerfdotn Everyone know^ 
what serfdom was from the juridical, administrative and social 
points of view But very rarely do people ask themselves what, 
in substance, were the economic relations between the landlord 
and the peasant under serfdonu At that time the landloords allotted 
land to the peasants Sometimes they loaned the peasants other 
means of production, for example, woodland, cattle, eto What was 
the significance of this allotting of landlords^ land to tho serf 
peasants? At that time the allotment was a form of u;agea, to 
employ a term applicable to modern relationdupa Under the cap 
italist mode of production, wages are paid to the workers m the 
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form of money The profit of the capitalist is realised In the form 
of money fjecessary labour and surplus labour (i e , the labour 
necessary to maintain the worker and the labour producing unpaid 
surplus value for the capitalist) are combined m a single process 
of labour in the factory, in a single working day at the factory, 
etc The situation is different under the labour rent system Here, 
too, there is necessary labour and surplus labour, just as it exists 
under the system of slavery But these two forms of labour are 
separated in time and space Tlie serf peasant works three days 
for his master and three days for himself He works for his master 
on the master’s land or his granaries He works for himselt on 
hi5 allotment, producing for himself and for his family the grain 
that is necessary for maintaimng labour power for the landlord 

Consequently, tlie serf, or labour rent system (barshcluna)t^ 
IS similar to the capitalist syalera In ihis respect — that under both 
systems tlie workers receive only the product of necessary labour 
and give the product of surplus labour gratis to the owner of the 
means of production The serf system, however, differs from the 
capitalist system in the following three respects First, the serf 
system la a natural, self sufficing system, wliereas the capitali'jt 
system is the luon^y system Second, under the serf system the 
instrument of exploitation is the tying of the worker to the land, 
alloibng him land, whereas under the capitalist system the in 
strument of exploitation is tlie releasing of the worker from the 
land In order to obtain revenues (le, surplus product), the 
serf owning landlord must have on his land a peasant who po'* 
fiessea an allotment, implememts and livestock A landless horar* 
less and farraless peasant is useless as an object of serf exploita 
lion The capitalist, in order to obtain revenues (profit), mu At 
have precisely a landless, farmless worker who is compelled to 
8oU hjs labour polder on the free labour market Tlilrd, the allot 
toent holding peasant must be personally dependent upon the 
t landlord, because, possessing land, he will not go to woik f 'tr a 
master except under compulsion The system gives rise to “non- 
economic compulsion,” serfdom, juridical dependence, lack of 

^Tho common Russian tom for labour rent under serfdom proper — 
&4 Sa|r 
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rights, etc On the other hand, “idear* capitalism implies complete 
freedom of contract on the free market — between the property 
owner and the proletarian 

Only by distinctly understanding the economic essence of the 
serf, or what is the same tlung* the labour rent system (harsh 
china) will it be possible to understand the historical place and 
significance of the otrabotochni system' The otrabotochni sya 
tern IS a direct survival of barshchitia The otrabotochni system 
Ja the transitional system from barshchina to capitalism In 
essence, the otrabotochni system araounte to this the peasant 
cultivates the landlord's land, with his own implements^ partly 
for pay in money and partly In kind (use of land, use of otrezki^ 
use of pastures, loans granted in the ivinter, etc ) Wliat is known 
as share cropping (metayer system) is a form of the otrabotochni 
system The landlord otrabotochni system requires thc.t the peasant 
shall have an allotment and implements and cattle, if orly of the 
poorest kind, it requires also that the peasant be crushed by want 
and compelled to place himself in bondage Bondage instead of 
free hire is an essential concomitant of the otrabotochni system 
Under this system the landlord is not like the capitalist employer 
who owns money and all the necessary instruments of labour 
Under this system tlie landlord is like a usurer, who takes advan 
tage of the poverty of a neighbounng peasant and acquiies hia 
labour almost for nothing 

In order to lllustrale this more clearly we will quote the data 
of the Department of Agriculture — a source that is above all aus 
picion of being unfriendly towards the landlords The well known 

^TKc Russkn term (or tho labour rent syitem in veguo after the 
cmanolpntion of the aerfs. Marx, Jn his chapter on rent, Capital Vol III 
refers to Arheitsrentc literally Maboiir rent” (the translation pKcn In the 
English translation of Capital^ Vol III), as the form of rent under BCrfdom 
which in Russian would bo barshchina In a footnote to Conclusions to 
Chapter 11 gf Development of Capitalism in Russia in this volume page 
lUJ Lenin explains that the literal translation of ArbeitsrentB Into Russian 
as trudovara renta is incorrect the correct translation la otrubollchnaya 
rentn which fully deecrtbes the concept /Ir6cUsrcnic In Russian, therefore, 
th^ro are two distinct terms to denote the labour rent system under serf 
dom and after serfdom was officially abolished For this reason wo ore 
obliged to employ the reapectivo Russian terms when, in the text, the two 
lyptcmu of labour rent are pul in juxtaposition Eng 
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publicaUon, F reely Hired Labour in Ecortoniyy etc (Vol V, Agn 
cultural and Statistical Informal on Obta^-ned from EmployerSf St 
Petersburg, 1892) » gives information concerning the Central Black 
Earth Belt for eight years (’1883 91) the average payment for 
the complete working of a desBiatin of winter crop by a peasant 
working with his own implements must be calculated at 6 rubles 
If we calculate the pnce of the eame amount of labour performed 
by a freely hired worker — says this same publication~we will 
get 6 rubles 19 kopeks for tlie work of the man alone, that is, 
not counlmg the work of the horse, the latter cannot be calculated 
at leas llian 4 50 rubles {Ibid, page 45, quoted in The Develop 
merit of Capitalism in Russia, page 141 *) Consequently, tlic work 
of a free labourer is valued at 10 rubles 69 kopeks and that of 
a peasant on otrabotki is valued at only 6 rubles How is tins 
phenomenon to be explained, if it is not something casual, or ex 
ceptional, but normal and usual? Words like bondage, usury, ex 
tortion, etc , merely describe the form and character of the irans 
action, but they do not describe its economic substance How can 
a peasant over a number of years perform work that is worth 
10 69 rubles for 6 rubles? He Is able to do it because his allot 
ment covers part of the expenditure of his family and makes U 
possible for hia wages to be forced down below the “free wage 
workei’s” level The peasant as compelled to do so precisely be 
cause his wretched allotment ties him down to the neighbouring 
landlord, because he cannot obtain a livelihood on his farm Of 
course, this phenomenon can be “normal*^ only as one of the Imks 
of the process by which capitalism squeezes out the labour rent 
(barshchina) system For the peasant is inevitably ruined by 
these conditions and is slowly but surely transformed into a pro 
letanan 

The following are similar, but more complete data con 
cermng the Saratov Uyezd The average wage for tilling one 
dessialin of land, including reaping, carting and tlireshing the 
gram, is 9 60 rubles if contracted in the winter, and 80 to 100 per 
cent of the wage is paid in advance When the work is done in 
payment for rent of land the wage la 9 40 rubles The wage of a 

^ Collected Vorh, Russian cd, Vol HI, pp 147-48 — Ed 
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free labourer for the aarae work is 17 50 rubles^ Reaping and 
carting is paid for at the rate of 3 90 rubles per dessiatin if the 
work IS done in payment for rent, and at the rate of 8 50 rubles 
per dessiatin to free labourers^ etc Each of these figures contains 
a long story of the endless poverty, bondage and ruination of 
the peasants Each of these figures proves to what extent serf ex 
ploitation and the survivals of the labour rent system \barsh 
china) still cx^st in Russia at the end of the nineteenth century 

It IS very difficult to calculate to what extent the labour rent 
system (otrabotki) is prevalent Usually, on tJie landlords* farma 
the labour rent system la combined with the capitalist system 
and both are applied in various operations in agriculture An in 
considerable part of the land is tilled with the aid of tlie landlords* 
implements and free labourers A great part of the land is rented 
to the peasants on the share cropping or labour rent system The 
following are a number oi illustrations taken from the detailed 
work written by Mr Kaufman, who has compiled new data on 
pnvately owned farms ^ Tula Guberma (the data refer to 1897 98) 
‘*the landlords have retained the three field system tlie more 
distant land is taken by the peasants”, the cultivation of the pn 
vately owned lands is extremely unsatisfactory Kursk Gubonua 
“ the distribution of land to the peasants in dessiatins, which 
15 profitable owing to the high prices prevailing has led to 
the exhaustion of the soil ” Voronezh Gubernia ** the middle 
and small properties are cultivated exclusively with the aid of 
peasants* implements or are leased out on the majority of the 
estates medioda are practised whioli are distinguished by the com 
plrte absence of any kind of impiovements ” 

Facts like these show that the charactensation of the various 
gubernias of European Russia givem by Mr Annensky, in his 
book The Influence of Harvests, etc , in regard to the prevalence 
of the otrabotochni or capitalist system can be fully applied 
to the conditions prevailing at the end of the mneteenth century 
We will quote this characterisation in the form of a table 

^ Agrarian Question published by Dolgorukov and Petrunkevach Vol U, 
1907, pp 442 628, The Cultural and Economic Significance of Priwxie l^ind* 
ownership 
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No Gubernias 


Total Priiately 
Owned CuUiiatcd 

Black Earth Non Black 

Total 

Land 


Belt Earth Bell 


(Thousand DessJ 

L Guiicmlas where capltaliat 


system predominates 

11 Gubernias with mixed 

9 10 

19 

7407 

systems 

8 4 

7 

2 222 

in Gubernias where oira 




botochni system pra 
dominates 

12 5 

17 

6 281 

fotfll 

21 19 

43 

15 910 


Thus, llie labour rent system undoubtedly predominates in the 
Black Earth Belt, but retreats into the background m the total of 
the 43 gubernias included in the above table It is important to 
note that Group I {capilallat systom) includes localities which 
are not characlenstio of the cential agricultural districts, ic, the 
Baltic gubernias, the Southwest (sugar beet districts), the South 
and the two capita! districts (St Petersburg and Moscow) 

' Tlie influence the labour rent system has on the productive 
forces of agriculture fa excellently illustrated by the material 
compiled in Mr Kaufman’s book 

”Thero cannot be any doubt,” he writes, ”that small tenant form 
ina and ahare cropping Tenresent one of the conditions which most of 
all reiorde the progresB of agriculture* ” 

In the reviews of agriculture in the Poltava Gubernia repeated 
reference is made to the fact that *Mio tenants till the soil badly, 
u6e bad seed and allow the land to become weed grown ” 

In the Mogilyov Guberma (1898), '^all improvements to the 
farm are hindered by the disadvantages of tlie sharecropping 
system ” This 8)Stem is one of the main reasons why “agriculture 
in the Dneprovsk IJyezd is in such a state that it is futile to 
expect arty innovations or improvements ” 

'Out material” writes Mr Kaufman (ji 517), "definitely indicates 
that on one and the aame property, land that is rented out la cultivated 
by obsolete melhqds, whereas on land that Is cultivated by the o^vners, 
new and iinproved methods are employed” 

For example, on the land that is rented out, the three field 
system is retained and sometimes the land is not even manured; 


I 
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on the big landlord farma, however, the rotation of cropa Byelem 
has been introduced The share cropping eyetem hinders the in 
troduction of grass sowing, hinders the extension of the use of 
fertilisers and retards the employment of belter agricultural 
implements The result of all this slnbngly reflected in the 
figures of the yield For example, on a certain large estate In 
Simbirsk Gubernia, the yield of rye on landlord farms is 90 
poods ^ per deasiatin, wheat 60 poods, oats 74 poods On the 
share cropping farms, however, the yield is 58, 28, 50 poods re- 
spectively The following table shows the position in this Jii 

a whole uyezd (Gorbatovsky Uyezd, Nizhni Novgorod Gubernia; 


Yield of Rye in Poods per Dessiatin 


Category of Soil 

Allotment 

Land 

Privately Otmed Lands 
Big Land Share ^ Rented 

lord Farms Croppers Land 

1 

62 

74 


44 

II 

55 

63 

49 


IIL 

51 

60 

50 

42 

IV 

48 

69 

51 

51 

All Categories 

54» 

66 

50 

4S» 


Thus, landlords lands, cultivated by feudal methods (share 
cropping and small tenant farming), produce a smaller yield than 
allotment lands! This fact is of tremendous importance, because 
U irrefutably proves that the mom and fundamental reason for 
the agricultural backwardness of Russia, for the stagnation of the 
whole of national economy and the degradation of the farmer to 
a degree unparalleled anywhere else in the world, is the labour 
rent system, i c , the direct survival of serfdom No credits, no 
land reclamation, no ‘‘oid*^ for the peasant, none of the favouute 
measuiea of '^aasistance’^ proposed by the bureaucrats and the 
liberals will be effective as long as the yoke of the serf latifuw Jia 
and the traditional systems are allowed to remain On the other 
hand, the agrarian revolution, which will abolish landlordism 
and destroy the old medueval village commune (tlie nationalisa 
tion of the land, for example, will destroy it, not In the police 

‘ Pood — about 36 oouudB — Ed Eng td 

♦ In Mr Kaufmana book, page 621, there fs obviously a misprint of 
these t\io flgaies. 
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and bureaucratic manner) , will unfailingly serve as the basia for 
a remarkably rapid and really wide progress The incredibly low 
yield on share crop and tenant lands is due to the system of 
‘Vorking for the squire" Not only would the peld on these 
lands increase if the present tillers of lliose lands were relieved 
of the duty of ^Vorkmg for the squire*" but the yield on the 
allotment lands would inevitably increase also, simply because 
the feudal hindrances to farming would be removed 

In the present state of affairs there is some capitalist progress, 
of course, on the privately owned farms but it is exceedingly 
slow and burdens Russia for many years with the political and 
social domination of tho ‘^wild landlord " We will now see how 
this progress manifests itself and try to define certain of its 
general results 

The fact that the yield on "big landlord farms," i e , tlio cap 
italiatically cultivated landlords’ lands, is higher than on the 
peasant lands reveals the technical progress of capitalism In agn 
culture This progress is due to the transition from the labour 
rent system to the wage labour system The nunation of the 
peasants, their loss of horses and implements, the proletarian! 
ftEtion of the farmer, compel the landlord to adopt the system of 
cultivating his land with hia own implements Tho employment 
of machinery in agriculture is increasing and this raises the 
productivity of labour and inevitably leads to the development 
of purely capitalist relations of production In 1869 72, agri 
cultural machinery was imported into Russia to the value of 
788,000 rubles, in 1873 80, to the amount of 2 9 million rubles, 
188188, to the amount of 42 million rubles, 1889 96, to the 
amount of 3 7 million rubles and in 1902 03, to the amount of 
15 2 million an^ 20 6 million rubles respectively The output of 
agripultural machinery m Russia was (approximately, according 
to the rough statistics of the factories) 2 3 million rubles m 
1876, 9 4 million In 1894, 121 million in 1900 03 It cannot 
be disputed that these figures indicate progress in agriculture, 
capitalist progress, of course But it cannot be disputed, howeve 
that tWa progress la very slow compared to what is possible in 
a modem capitalist state fqr e?cample in America According to 
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the ccHBUfl of June 14, 1900, land occupied by farms In the 
United States amounted to B38 6 million acres (le, about 324 
million dessiatina) The number of farms was 5 7 million, so 
that on the average each farm occupied 116 2 acres (about 60 
dessiatina) And yet the production of agricultural implements 
for these farms amounted to 157 7 million dollars in 1900 (in 
1890, 145 3 million doUara, in 1880, 62 1 mlUion dollars) ! ^ The 
Russian figures are ndiculously small in companson with these, 
and they are small because the feudal laufundia in Russia aie 
big and strong 

The extent to which improved agricultural Implements were 
employed by landlords and peasants respectively m Russia waa 
the subject of a special investigation carried out by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in the middle of the nineties of the last century 
The results of this investigation, which are given in detail in Mr 
Kaufman’s book, are summarised in the following table 

Ejcteni of Employment of Improved 
Agricultural Implements 

District (In Percentages) 



Landowners 

Peasants 

Central Agricultural 

20-51 

8—20 

Middle Volga 

18—66 

14 

Novorosslisk 

50—91 

33—65 

Wbite RuBsia 

54-86 

17—41 

Lake District 

22—47 

1—21 

Moscow 

22r-5l 

10—26 

Industrial 

4— 8 

2 


Tile average for all these districts is 42 per cent among the 
landlords and 21 per cent among the peasants 

in regard to the employment of manure, all the atatisUca 
Irrefutably prove tliat ‘hn this respect the landlords’ farms have 
been all the time, and are now, a long way ahead of the peasant 
farms ” (Kaufman, p 544 ) Moreover, the practice of the land 
lord purchasing manure from the peasant has been widespread 
in post Reform Russi-a, That is the result of the extremely poverty 
stricken condition of the peasants. Recently, tins practice has 
been declining 

^Abstract of the Twelfth Census 1900, third edition, Washington, 1904, 
pp 217 and 302 — agricultural impleraeiits 
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Finally, precise and abundant statistics are available on the 
question of the level of agiicuUural technique on landlord arid 
peasant farms respectively, in regard to the practice of glass 
sowing (Kaufman, p 561 ) The following are the principal 
figures t 


. OF COLTIVATEB 

Crass Land iw 

European Russia 


Peasant Farms 

Landlord Farms 

Year 

in Doss 

in Dess 

1881 

49,800 

491,600 

1901 

499000 

1 046000 


What is the effect of this difference between landlord and 
peasant farming? All wc have available to enable us to judge are 
the returns showing the relative yields of the harvst Tlirough 
out the whole of European Russia the average yield over a period 
of eighteen years (1883 1900) was as follows {In quarters) 


Landlord Farms » 
Peasant Farma 
Difieronce 


Rye 

fF inter 
(Fheat 

Spring 

fFheat 

Oat* 

60 

575 

50 

85 

50 

50 

425 

70 

167% 

13 0% 

150% 

17 6% 


Mr Kaufman Is quite right wlien he says that the “difference 
is not veiy great “ (Pago 592 ) But we must bear in mind not 
only that in 1861 the peasants were left with the worst land, but 
also that the average for the whole of the peasantry conceals (as 
we shall see in a motnent) considerable differences among the 
peasantry 

^ The general conclusion we must arrive at from the examination 
of landlord farming is the following Capitalism is quite obvl 
ously beating a path for itself in this field The change is taking 
place from the labour rent system to the free wage labour sys 
tem The technical progress of capitalist agriculture compared 
with the labour rent system and small peasant farming 1$ quite 
definitely observed in all directions But this progress is exceed 
Ingly slow for a modem capitalist cpimlry The end of the nine 
teenlh c6ntury finds Russia involved in the extremely acute con 
tradiotlon between the reqiurementa of the whole of social devel 
opnlcnt ^ahd serfdom which, in the form of the landlord and 
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eriRtocratic latifundia and the labour rent system, letards ecouorxuc 
development, and is a source of oppression, barbarity, and oi 
innumerable forms of oriental despotism in Russian life 


in 

Peasant farming te the central point in the modern agrarian 
question in Russia We indicated above \vhat v/ere the conditiona 
of peasant landownerahip and now we must deal with the organiaa 
tional form of peasant fanning— not in the technical sense of 
the teim, but in the sense of political econom) 

At tile outset we encounter the question of the village com 
mune A very extensive literature is devoted to this question, and 
the Narodnik trend in public thought in Russia links the main 
points of Its philosophy with the national pecuhanties of this 
*'eqiiahtanan" institution In regard to this it must be stated, 
In the first place, that in the literature on the Russian village 
commune two distinct aspects of the question are interwoven and 
very often confused, these are the agricultural and social aspect, 
on the one hand, and the political economic aspect, on the other 
In the majority of works on the village commune (V Orlov, 
Trigorov (Keyssler, V V ), so much space and attention are devoted 
to the first aspect of the question that the second aspect is left in 
the shade This method of treating the subject is totally wrong 
There is not the slightest doubt that agrarian relations in Russia 
differ from those of all other covmtnea, hut there are no two 
purely capitalist cbunlries, generally recognised capitalist coun 
tries, whose agrarian life, history of agranan relations, forms of 
landownership, land tenure, etc , did not differ to the same degree 
'It is by no means the agricultural end social aspect that gave the 
question of the Russian village commune its importance and 
acuteness and which, since the second half of the nineteenth 
century, has divided the two main trends in Russian public 
thought, I e , Narodniki and Marxists Perhaps? local investigators 
had to devote considerable attention to this aspect of the question 
in order to be able to study the local features of agncultural life 
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and also to repel the ignorant and anogant attempts of the bu 
reaucracy to introduce a system of petty and police imbued legu 
lations But an economist cannot allow the study of the vaiious 
types of land distnbution, the technique of distribution, etc , to 
obscure the question of the types of economy contained within 
the commune, how these types are developing, what relations 
grow up between those who hire workers and those who hire 
themselves for labouring work, between the well-to do and the 
poor, between the fanners who are improving their farms and 
employing modern technical appliances and those whose farms 
are being ruined, wlio are abandoning their farms and desert 
ing the village No doubt the fact that they were conscious of this 
truth induced our Zemstvo atatiaticians — who have collected mval 
uable material for the study of the national economy of Russia — 
to abandon, in the eighties of the lost century, the official 
grouping of the peasantry according to commune, allotment the 
number of registered or available males and to adopt the only 
really scianlific grouping, according to economic status of housi 
holds We recall the fact that at that time, when very great inteiest 
was being displayed in the economic study of Russia, even a 
“paity” writer on this subject like VV heartily welcome<l “the 
new type of Zemstvo statistical publication^^ (the title of VV’s 
article in Severni Vestnik [Northern Herald]^ 1885, No 11) and 
declared that 

‘Thtflo Blatlatica muat be adapted not to the aRRlomeration of llie 
most varied economic groups of tho peasantry, like the tillage, or the 
commune, but to those very groups themselves * 

The fundahientBl feature of our village commune^ to which 
the Narodniki attach special importance, is the equality of land 
tenure We will leave aside entirely the question as to how the 
, commune achieves this equality and turn immediately to the eco 
noralc facts, to the results of this equality As we have shown 
above on the basis of definite data, the distnbulion of the total 
allotment land ip European Russia is by no moans equal Nor 
Is the distribution of land among the vaiious categories of 
peasants, among the peasants of different villages, among the 
peasants (’‘formerly^*) belonging to different landlords in the 
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gome village la the least equal Only within the small communes 
does the apparatus of distnbution create the equality of these 
small, exclusive assooioiions We will examine tlie Zemstvo stalls 
tics and see how the allotment laud is distributed among the 
households In doing so, of course, we must group the house 
holds, not according to tlie size of families, not according to the 
number of workers in the family, but according to their economic 
status (area of land, number of draught animals, number of cows, 
etc ), for the essence of the capitalist evolution of small farming 
lies m the creation and growtli of inequality in property within 
the patnarcha! associations, and in the transformation of simple 
inequality into capitalist relationships Hence, we would obscure 
all the peculiar features of tlie new economic evolution if we did 
not set out to study especially the differences in the economic 
status among the peasantry 

We will take, at first, a typical uyezd (the house to house 
investigation of Zemstvo statistics with detailed combined tables 
adapted to separate uyezds) and then we will present the argu 
ments which induce us to apply the conclusions which interest 
us to the peasants of the whole of Russia The material is taken 
from The Development of Capitalisnu Chap II' , 

In the Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, where communal 
peasant landownership prevails exclusively, allotment land is 
distnbuted in the foUowng manner 

Per Homehol^ 


iVo in Family Allotment Lmd 

Both Sexes m Dess 

Do not cultivate land 3 5 98 

Cultivating up to five deaalatina 4 5 12 9 

Cultivating five to 10 desBlatins 5 4 17 4 

Cultivating 10 to 20 deaatatins 6 7 21 8 

Cultivating 20 to SO deesiatlns 7 9 28 8 

Cultivating over 50 doeelatine 8.2 44.6 

Total average 5 5 17 4 


It Will be observed that with the improvement in the economic 
status of the household, the size of the family increases with ab 
solute regularity Clearly, large families is one of the factors 
^ CalUcied JPorksy Ruasiau od, Vok III— Fd 
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in peasant prosperity This is indiaputablo The only question 5s, 
what aocial economic relations does this prosperity lead to In the 
piesent state of national economy as a whole? In regard to 
allotment land we see unevenness in disliibution, although not to 
a considerable extent The more prospeions a peasant household 
is the more allotment land it has per member of family The 
lower g;roup has less than three dessiatins of allotment land per 
head of both sexes, in the other groups, having about 3 dessiatina 
' — three dessiatina, about 4 deasiauns — four dcasiatina, and fi 
nally, in the last high group, over 5 dessiatins of allotment land 
per head of both sexes Hence, large families and large allot 
inents of land eerve as the basis of prosperity of a small minority 
of the peasants, for the two highest groups lepresent together 
only one tenth of the total number of households The following 
table shows the percentage of the various groups to tlie total num 
ber of households, the total population and distribution of land 



Percenlag6 

J^ercenlose 

pLTcentage 



Population 

Allotment 


llottsi holds 

Both Sexes 

ImihI 

Do not cuUhatft loud 

102 

05 

57 

CuUivatfnff up to five dcgsiuUofl 

303 

24 8 

22 6 

CuhlvaUna from fi've to 10 27 0 

267 

26 0 

CuUIvatlng from 10 to 20 dcssiatinq 

224 

27 3 

25 3 

Ctihlvatlng from 20 lo 50 dessiatins 

04 

13 5 

15 5 

Cultivating qvor 50 dospfailns 

07 

12 

19 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


The above figures clearly ahow that there is proportion in the 
distribution of allotment land and that we do take inlo account 
commune equality The percentage of the population of each 
group and the share of allotment land per group are fairly close 
to each other But here, too, the effect of the economic status of 
certain households is to be seen among the lower groups the 
share of land is fotver than their percentage of the population, 
and among the higher groups it is higher And this docs not 
oqcur in single tases, or only m a single uyezd, but over the 
whole of Russia In the work mentioned above, I have compiled 
Identical data for 21 uyezde in 7 gubernias in the most varied 
parts of Russia, These data, which cover half a million peasant 
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households^ show the same relation in all places well to do peas 
aut households represent 20 per cent of the total households, 
26 1 to SO 3 per cent of the population and have 29 to 36 7 per 
cent of the total allotment land The poorest households repre 
sent 50 per cent of the total households, 36 6 to 44 7 per 
cent of the total population and have 33 to 37 7 per cent of the 
total allotment land We therefore observe a certain proportion 
in the distnbutiou of the land everyivbere> and everywhei'o we 
observe tliat the trend of the village N^mmune is towaidi the 
peasant bourgeoisie, departure from proportion everywhere pro 
Deeds in favour of the higher groups of the peasantry 

Hence, it would be a profound mistake to think that in study 
mg the grouping of the peasantry according to economic status 
we Ignore the ‘*equa Using’* influence of the commune On the 
contrary, by means of precise data we measure the real economic 
Significance of this equality We indicate to what extent this 
equality really exists and to what the whole system of redistribu 
tion 18 leading in the jinal analysis Even if this system provides 
for the best distiibution of land of various qualities and various 
appurtenances, it is an indisputable fact that the position of the 
well to do peasants is superior to that of the poor peasants even 
in the matter of the distribution of allotment land The distnbu 
Uou of land, other than allotment, as we shall show in a moment, 
18 immeasurably more unequal 

Ih© importance of renting land in peasant farming is well 
known The need for land gives nse to an extraordinary variety 
of forms of bondage relations on this basis As we have already 
shown above, very often peasant tenant faimlng is, in essence, 
the otrabotochm system of landlord farming — it is a serf aystem 
of providing labour for the landlord Hence, there cannot be 
any doubt aa to the serf character of peasant tenant farming 
in Russia But since the country we are studying is in a stale 
of capitalist ©volution, we must make a special study of the 
question as to whether, and in what manner, bourgeois relations 
manifest themselves yi peasant tenant farming For this purpose 
we also require data on the various economic groups among the 
peasantry and not on whole communes and villager. For ex 
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ample, m his Summary of Zemstvo Statisticsy Mr Karyshcv has 
to admit that “natural rent” (j e , rent, not in money but in 
kind, or labour) as a general rule is everywhere higher than 
money rent, and considerably higher at that, sometimes twice ns 
high, that natural rent is most widespread among the poorest 
groups of the peasantry The peasants who arc at all well to do 
strive to rent land at money rents “The tenant takes advantage 
of every opportunity to pay hia rent in money and, in this way, 
reduce the cost of hiring other people’s land ” (Katyshev, p 265 ) 
Hence the whole burden of the serf features of our tenantry 
system falls upon the poorest peasants The well to do peasants 
try to escape from tlie meditcval yoke, and they succeed in doing 
this only to the extent that they possess money If they have 
money lliey can rent land for a money rent at tlio prevailing mar 
ket rate If they have no money then they must go into bondage, 
pay three tunes the market price for the land they rent, cither in 
the form of a share of their crop or in labour We have seen 
above how much cheaper labour pci formed m payment of rent 
16 tlian free labour And if the conditions of tenancy are different 
for peasants of different economic status, it is clear that we can 
not (as Karyshev does) group the peasants according to allot 
ments, for such a method of grouping artificially mingles to 
gether peasant households of different economic status, it mixes 
up the rural proletariat with the peasant bourgeoisie. 

As an illustration we will lake data covering the Kamyshin 
Uyezd, Saratov Gubernia, which consists almost entirely of village 
communes (out of 2,455 communes m this guberma, 2,436 own land 
in common) The following table shows the relation between 
the vanous groups of households in regard to renting land 


Group of Households 

Percentage 
o/ Total 

Average 

Dessiatins per Household 


Allotment 

Rented Land 

Witliout draught animals 

264 

54 

0^ 

With ons head of animals 

20 'I 

66 

16 

With two head of onimola 

146 

85 

35 

With three head of animals 

93 

101 

56 

With four head of animals 

B3 

U5 

74 

With five and more animals 

21 1 

161 

16 6 

Total 

1000 

93 

54 
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We already know how the allotment land la distributed the 
well to do houseliolds are better provided with land than the poor 
householda, ealculated on the amount of land per unit of the 
population But the distribution of rented land is ten tinier more 
unequal The highest group has three limes as much allotment 
land as tlie lowest group (16 1 aa against 5 4) , but in regard to 
lented land the highest group has fifty times as much as the 
lowest groups (16 6 aa against 0 3) Hence, the renting of land 
does not equalise the economic position of the peasants but on 
the contrary increases their inequality to an enormous degree 
The opposite conclusion which la repeatedly met with in the 
writings of the Narodnik economists (V V , N — on Marcsa 
Karyshev, Vikhlyaev and others) is due to the following error 
They usually take the peasants according to the amount of allot 
ment land they hold and show that those who have little allotment 
land rent a larger amount of land than do those who have a large 
amount of allolment land — and there they slop They do not 
point out that it is mainly the \YelI to do households in the com 
niunes which have little allotment land that rent land and cOnse 
quently, the seemingly levelling effect of the commune really cov 
crs up the extreme inequality of distribution within the com 
mune Karyshev, for example, admits that ‘‘large amounts of land 
are rented by a) the categories that are less provided with land, 
but b) by the more wellAo do m each category (/6td , p 169 ) 
Nevertheless, he fails to investigate systematically the distribution 
of rented land according to gioups 

In order to bring out more clearly the mistake committed by 
the Narodnik economists we will cite the example of Mr Maress 
(in his book The Influence of Harvests and Gram Prioej, Vol I, 
p 34) From the data covering the Melitopol Uyezd he draws 
the couolusion that “the diatnbiiUon of rented land per head la 
approximately even ” Why ? Because if households are divided 
according to the number of male workers in them it will be found 
that households \\ith no workers rent “on the average” 1 6 
dessiatms per household, those with one worker rent 4 4 dessiatmst 
those with two workers, 8 3 dessiallns, those with three workers, 
M 0 desBiatius per houeehold Tins is the very point — that the 
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“average** combines households of absolutely different states of 
prosperity* tliat among the households having one worker there 
are some which rent four dessiatim and cultivate five to ten 
dessiatins and have two to three head of draught animals* as well 
as some which rent 38 dessiatina, cultivate more than 50 dessiatins 
and have four and more head of draught ommals Consequently, 
the equality Mr Mareas arrives at la ficlUioit^ As a matter of 
fact, in die Melitopol Uyezd the richest households^ representing 
20 per cent of the total, notwithstanding the fact that they are 
beat provided with allotment and purchased land, conoen Irate in 
their hands 66 3 per cent, i e , two thirds of the total rented land, 
leaving only 5 6 per cent to tlio share of the poorest households 
which represent one }ialf of the total 

To proceed Since we see, on the one hand, households which 
have no horses, or have only one horse, renting one dessiatm, and 
even part of a desaiatin of land, and, on the other hand, wo 
see households having four or more horses, renting from seven 
to 16 dessiatins, it is clear that quantity is being transformed 
into quality The first category is compelled to rent land by 
poverty , the position of those in this category is that of bondage 
The ‘^tenant** under such conditions cannot but become trans 
formed into an object of exploitation by paying rent in labour, 
wmter hiring, money loans, etc On the otlier hand, households 
having from 12 to 16 dessiaiUma of land and m addition renting 
from seven to 16 dessiatins obviously do so not because they are 
poor, but because they are rich, not to provide themselves 
“provisions/* ^ but lo become nchor, in order “to make money “ 
Thus we have a striking example of how tenant farming is con 
verted into capitalist farming, we see the rise of oopilalist enter 
prise in agriculture, for, as we shall see further on, hon eholds 
like these cannot dispense with hired agricultural laboureis 
The question now anses to what extent is this obvious cap 
ilalist renting of land a general phenomenon? Fufther on we 
shall quote data which show tliat the growth of capitalist farming 

I 

the renting of land irt ordor to supplomont the food supply wldcb 
the peasant was unable to grow in sutViciont quantities on his allolmenlr— 
B4 hn$ edi 
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varies m the different commercial farming districts For the mo 
ment we will quote a few more examples and draw our general 
conclusions regarding the renting of land 

In the Dneprovfik Uyezd, Taurida Guberma, households cult! 
vating 25 dessiotiins and over compnse 18 2 per cent of the total 
peasant households in the area These have from 16 to 17 des 
eiatins of allotment land per household and rent from 17 to 44 
dessiatins per household In the Novouzensk Uyezd, Samara 
Gubernia, households having five and more head of draught 
animals represent 24 7 per cent of the total They cultivate 25, 
53, 149 dessiatins and rent 14, 54, 342 dessiatins of rton allotment 
land per household (tlie first figure applies to the group having 
from five to ten head of draught animals representing 17 1 per 
cent of all tlie households, the second group owns from ten to 
20 head of draught ammals and represents 5 8 per cent of the 
households and the third owns 20 and over head of draught 
animals and represents 1 8 per cent of the total households J 
These households rent allotment land from other communities in 
areas of 12, 29 and 67 dessiatins per household and an their own 
communities they rent land m areas of 9, 21 and 74 dessiatin** 
In the Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, 10 1 per cent of the 
total households cultivate 20 and more dessiatins per household 
These have 28 to 44 dessiatins of allotment land per household 
and rent from 14 to 40 dessiatins per household of arable land 
and from 118 to 261 dessiatins of grass land In two uyezds in 
the Orel Guberma (Eletz and Trubchevsk), households having 
four and more hoiBes comprise 1 2 per cent of the total Having 
15 2 deasiatins per household of allotment land, by purchasing 
and renting land they enlarge their holdings to 28 4 dessiatina per 
household In the Zadonsk Uyezd, Voronezh Gubernia, the eor 
reap ending figures are 3 2 per cent of the households have 17 1 
dessiatins of allotment land per household, the total area per 
household amounting to 33 2 desaiaUns^ In three uyezds m the 
Nizhni Novgorod Gubernia (Knyagiuinaky, Makaryevsky and 
Vassilsky), 9 5 per oent of the households own three and more 
horses These households have from 13 to 16 dessiatins of allot 
ment land per household and a total of 21 to 34 dessiatins 
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From this It IS evident that entrepreneur renting is not an 
isolated or casual phenomenon among the peasantry Init is gcneial 
and widespread Everywhere, in every village commune, there is 
a group of well to do households, which always lepiesents 
an insignificant minority, and which always organises capital 
ist farming by means of enlreprtntur renting of land 1 or 
that reason, general phrases about provisions and capitalist 
renting explain nothing ui regard to the problem of peasant 
farming in Russia, the concrete jails of the development of the 
features of seifdom in the renting of land and the formation 
of capitalist relations wuhin this very syjstcm of renting must 
be studied 

Above we quoted figures showing what proportion of the pop 
Illation and what share of the allotment land are concentrated 
m the hands of JO per cent of the wealthiest peasant households 
Now we may add that these concentrate in their hands from 50 8 
per cent to 83 7 per cent of all the land lenled by the peasantry 
and leave to 50 per cent of the total households, representing tlio 
poorer groups, from 5 to 16 per cent of die total rented land 
Oie conclusion to be drawn from this is clear if we are asked 
what kind of renting of land predominates in Russia, provision 
or capitalist renting, renting induced by poverty or renting by 
wealthy peasants, serf renting (lent paid in labour, bondage) or 
bourgeois renting, we can give only one answer If we take the 
number of households which rent land, undoubtedly, the major 
ity rent land because of poverty For the ovci whelming majority 
of the peasants the renting of land means bondage If wo take 
the amount of land rented, however, undoubtedly, not leas than 
half of It le in the hande of the wealthy peasants, the rural hour 
geoisie, who are organising capitalist agriculture 

Usually, statistics on the lents paid for rented land are given 
m “averages’^ covering the total number of tenants and the total 
amount of land rented The ex;tenl to which these averages conceal 
the extreme poverty and oppression of the peasantry can be scon 
from the Zemstvo slalistics of the Dnepiovsk Uyezd, launda 
(:5uberma, in which, m a fortunate exception, figures are given 
for various groups of peasants, as follows 
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Percentage 

Dess 

Rent 


Households 

per 

per Dess 


Renting Land Household 

Rubles 

Cultivating up to five dessiatina 

25 

24 

15 25 

Cultivating from five to 10 desslatins 

12 

39 

12 00 

Cultivating from 10 to 25 deasiatlns 

69 

85 

475 

C iiltivating from 25 to 50 dessmtins 

88 

20 0 

3 75 

Cultivating over 50 de^iatins 

91 

48 6 

3 55 

Total 

56 2 

12 4 

4^1 

Thus, tile “average” lent of 423 rubles 

per dcssiatin 

acluall) 


distort'^ the state of affairs, it obscures the contradictions which 
are the very crux of this problem The poor peasants are com 
pelled to rent land at a ruinous tent more than three times high 
er than the average The rich buy land “wholesale” at a favour 
able price, and, as occasion offers, turn it over to their poor 
neighbours at a piofit of 275 per cent There is renting and rent 
ing There is serf bondage, there is Irish renting* and there is 
trading in land, capitalist farming 

The fact that the peasants let their allotment land reveals 
more stnkingly than ever the capitalist relations existing within 
the village commune, the ruination of the poor and the enrichment 
of the minority at the expense of this ruined mass The renting 
and letting of land is a phenomenon that has no connection what 
ever with the commune and commune equality What real sigm 
ficance in leal life will the equal distribution of allotment land 
have if the poor are forced to rent to the nch their equal share of 
allotment land? And what more atnking refutation can one have 
of “communal” views than this fact that actual life upsets the 
official, inspectors^ bureauciatic equality of allotments^ The 
impotence of any kind of equality before developing capitalism 
is demonstrated by the fact that the poor peasants let their allot 
ments and that lented land is helng concentrated in the hands of 
the rich 

Is the practice of renting allotment land widespread? Accord 
ing to the now obsolete Zemstvo statistical investigations made 

^ Rack rentlng-*<ont for small plots of land screwed up to tho highest 
point— rrf 
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in the eighties of the last century, to which we have to limit our 
‘selves for the lime being, the number of householda IcUing land 
and the amount of allotment land thus let appear to be small For 
example, in the Dneprovsk Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia, 25 7 per 
cent of the households let allotment land, the amount of land 
thus let representing 14 9 per cent of the total allotment land In 
tile Novouzensk Uyezd, Saninra Gubernia, 12 per L-ent of tlic 
households let land In the Kamyshinsk Uyezd, Saratov Gubernia, 
the amount of land rented out represents 16 per cent of Uie total 
In the Krasnoiifimsk Uyezd, Perm Guberma, 8,500 householda let 
alloLment land out of a total of 23,500, i e , more than one-third 
The allotment land thus rented out amounts to 50,500 dessiatina 
out of a total of 410,000 dessiatina, le, about 12 per oent In 
the Zadonsk Uyezd, Voronezh Gubernia, 6,500 dessiatina of allot 
ment land Is let out of a total of 136,500 dessiatina, i e, less than 
5 per cent In three uyezds in the Nizhm Novgorod Guberma, 
19,000 desflialins out of a total of 433,000 dessmtins are let, le^ 
also less than 5 per cent But all these figures are only seemingly 
insignificant, for these percentages tacitly imply that the house 
holds in all groups rent out land more or less equally But such 
a flupposition would be quite contrary to the facts What is more 
important than tho absolute figures of renting and letting, than 
the average percentages of the amount of land rented, or of the 
households letting land^is the fact that it is the poor peasants 
who mostly let land, and that the largest amount of land is rented 
by the nch The Tolurns of the Zemstvo stnUsUcal invcsUgalion 
leave no doubts whatever on this score Twenty per cent of the 
households, representing the more prosperous households, are 
responsible for letting from 0 3 to 12 5 per cent of the total 
amount of land let On the other hand, SO por cent of Uie 
households, repiesenting the poorer group, are responsible for 
letting 63 3 per cent to 98 0 per cent of the total amount of land 
let And> of course, It is the rich peasants who rent the land that 
is let by the poor peasants Here, too, it is clear that the signifi 
cance of land letting varies in the different groups of peasants j 
the poor peasopt is obliged to let hie land owing to his poverty, 
as he hoe not the means to cultivate his land, no seeds, no cattle, 


i 
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no irhplementSj and is very sliort of money The rich peasants 
lei little land, tliey either exchange one plot of land for anolhei 
more convenient for their farm* or directly engage m trading 
in laud 

The following are concrete figures applying to the Dneprovsfc 
Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia 


% Households Letdng % of Allotment 
Allotment Land Land Rented Oat 


Cultivating no deseiatina 

80 

971 

Cultivating five deasiatins 

30 

38 \ 

Cultivating five to 10 dessiatins 

23 

17 2 

Cultivating 10 to 25 dessiatins 

16 

81 

Cultivating 25 to 50 dessiatjns 

7 

29 

Cullmllng more than 50 dessiatins 

7 

13 8 

Average for Uyezd 

257 

14 9 


Is It not clear from these figures that the abandonment of the 
land and widespread proletarianisation are combined here with 
the trading m land practised by a handful of rich? Is it not 
characteristic that the percentage of allotment land rented out 
rises precisely in the gioups of big cultivators who haVe 17 
dessiatina of allotment land per household, 30 dessiatins of 
purchased land and 44 dessiatins of rented land? Taken as a 
whole, the poor group in the Dneprovsk Uyezd, i e , 40 per cent 
of the total number of households, holding 56,000 dessiatins of 
allotment land, rents 8,000 and lets 21,500 dessiatins Wliile the 
wealthy group, which represents 184 per cent of the total riumber 
of households, holding 62,000 dessiatins of allotment land, lets 
3,000 dessiatins of allotment land and rents 82,000 dessiatins 
In three uyezds in the Taurida Gubernia, this wealthy group 
rents 150,000 dessiatins of allotment land, three fifths of the 
total allotment land let iri the aiea! In the Novouzensk Uvezd, 
Samara Gubernia, 47 per cent of the households posseasnig do 
horses and 13 per cent of those having one horse let allotment 
land, while the owners of ten and more head of draught animals, 
i e , only 7 6 per cent of the total households, rent 20, SO, 60 and 
70 de&ftiatinB of allotmtni land 

In regard to purchased land, almost the same thing has to be 
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BaJd as in regard to the rcnling of land The difference la that 
the renting of land bears features of serfdom, that, under ceitain 
circumstances, the renting of land is like the labour rent and 
bondage system, ic, is a manner ot tying workers, impovenshed 
neighbouring peasants, to the la'iidlord^e ealnte On the other 
hand, the purchase of land as private property by allotment 
peasants represents a purely bourgeois phenomenon In the West, 
the labourers and day woikers are sometimes bound to the land 
by the sale of small plots to them In Russia, this system was 
ofhcially introduced long ago in the form of the **Great Rcfoim’* 
III 18(31, and, at the present time, the purclmae of land by peasants 
expresses only the fact that representatives of the rural bourgeoisie 
are emerging from the village commune We liavc dealt above 
with the manner in which the jiurchose of land by peasants devel 
oped after 1861, when wo examined Uic statistics of landowner 
ship Here wo must point to the enonnous concentration of 
purchased laud in the hands of a minority The wealthy house- 
holds, representing 20 per cent of the total, have concentrated in 
then hands From 59 7 per cent to 99 per cent of the total land 
purchased by peasants Poor households, representing 50 per 
cent of the total, possess from 0 4 pei cent to 15 4 per cent of the 
total amount of land purchased by peasants Wo can boldly 
assert therefore that out of the 7,500,000 dessiatins of land which 
have been acquired bv peasants as their private property in the 
period from 1877 to 1905 (see above), from two thirds to three 
louilhs are ui the hands of an insignificant minority of wealtliy 
households The same thing applies of course to the purchase 
of land by peasant societies and associations In 1877, peasant 
societies owned purchased land amounting to 765,000 deasxalins, 
and in 1905 this had grown to 3,700,000 dessiatina, and in 1905, 
peasant associations owned 7,600,000 dcssialins of land as pnvale 
property It would be a mistake to think that land purchased 
or rented by societies is distributed differently from that pur 
chased or rented individually The facts prove the contrary For 
exafnple, in the three mainland uyezds in the Tauuda Gubernia 
statistica were colleotod on the distribution of land rented from 
the state by peasant societies and these showed that 76 pei cent 
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of tlie land ihua rented v^aa in tlie hands of the wealthy gronp 
(about 20 per cent of the households), while the pooiesl house 
holds, xepre&enting 40 per cent of the total* had only 4 per cent 
of tlie total amount of land rented The peasants divide the land 
rented or purchased only according to the ^‘money*’ each has 

IV 

The statistics quoted above concerning peasants' allotment 
land, rented land, purchased land and rented out land, taken to 
gether, lead to the conclusion that the actual state of affairs in 
regard to peamnt land hl>lding$ every day coi responds less and 
leas to the official peasant allotment Of course, if we take total 
figuies, or "averages,” then the amount of land that is let will be 
balanced by the amount of land that is rented, the rest of the 
land rented and purchased could be distributed among all the 
peasant households equally, as it were, and the impression would 
thus be created that the actual state of afifaars in regard to land 
holdings 13 not very much different from that of the official, i e , 
allotment distnbuUon But such an impression would be puN 
fiction, because the actual position in regard to peasant laud 
holdings IS fax different from the original equal distribution of 
allotment land precisely in the extreme groups, so that in draw 
mg “averages” the position is meviiably distorted 

As a matter of fact, all the laud holdings of the peasants in 
the lower groups will be found to be relatively — and sometimes 
absolutely — ^less than the allotment distnbution (letiing land, an 
insignificant share of the amount of land rented) for the lugher 
groups, however, all the land holdings will always be found to be 
relatively and absolutely larger than Uie allotment distribution 
owing to the concentration of purchased and rented land in then 
hands We have seen that the poorest groups, representing 60 
per cent of the total households, hold from 33 to 37 per cent of 
the total allohnent land, but these groups hold only 18 6 to 31 9 
per cent of tlie total amount of peasant holdings In some cases 
the difference is as much as 50 per cent, for example, in tlie 
Krasnoufirask Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, the poor households hold 
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37 4 per cent of the total allotment land and 19 2 per cent of the 
total amount of peasant land holdings Tho wealtliy households, 
representing 20 per cent of the total, hold from 29 to 36 per cent 
of the allotment land, but from 34 to 49 per cent of the total 
amount of peasant holdings Here are some concrete figures illus 
trating these relations In the Dneprovsk Uyezd, Taurida Guber 
nia, the poorest households, representing 40 per cent of the total, 
hold 56,000 dessiatina of allotment land, but the total amount of 
land they hold is 45,000 dessiatina, is, 11,000 dessiatina les^ 
Ilia wealthy group (18 per cent of the households) hold 62,000 
dessiatina of allotment land, but their total land holdings amount 
to 167,000 dessiaUns, le, 105,000 deesiatins more The following 
table gives the figures for three uyezds in the Nizhni Novgorod 
Gubernia 


Vessiatlns per HomehoH 


Allotment Total Land 

Load Holdingi 

Horseless peasants ♦ 51 44 

Peasants with one hoiae 81 0 4 

Peasants with two horses 10*5 13 8 

Peasants with three horses 13 2 210 

Peasants with four and more horses 16 4 34 6 

Total 8 $ 10 3 


Here, loo, as a result of renting and letting land, there is a 
diminution of the amount of land holdings in the lower group 
And this lower group, le, the horseless peasants, comprises 
30 per cent of the households Nearly ono-ihlrd of the households 
su^er a net loss as a result of renting and letting land The one 
horse households (37 per cent of the total) increased their hold 
iing8, but to a very small extent, proportionately less than tho 
average increase in peasant land holdings {from 8 3 deasiatms to 
10 3 dessiatms) Hence, the share of this group in tlie total land 
holdings has diminished it had 36 6 per cent of the aUoUed lands 
' in 'three uyezds, now it has only 34 1 per cent of the total land 
, holdings On the other hi^nd, an insignificant minority represent 
Ing the higher groups increased their holding far above the aver 
age Those oivnlng three horses {7 3 per cent of the total) in 
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creased their holdings by more than half as much ogam from 
13 dessiatins per household to 21 dessiobns, and those owning 
many horses (2 3 per cent) more Uian doubled their holdings 
from 16 dessiatms per household to 35 dessiatins 

We see, therefore, that the general phenomenon in peasant 
cjconoray la the dimmiUion of the role of allotment land Tins di 
minution is taking place at both ends of the social scale in the 
rural districts by different ways The role of allotment land is 
declining among the poor peasants because their growing poverty 
and ruination compel them to let their land, to abandon it, to 
reduce dieir farms, (because they lack cattle, implements, seed, 
money) and either to seek some sort of work for hire, or enter 
the kingdom of heaven The lower groups of peasants are dying 
out, famine, scurvy, typhus are doing their work The importanoo 
of allotment land is diminishing m the higher groups because 
these farms are growing and require more land, and tlie peasant 
is compelled to acquire new land, not bonded, but free land, not 
ancient tribal land, but land bought in the market purchased and 
rented land The more land t!\e peasantry possesses, the fainter 
tile traces of seifdota, the more rapid is economic development, 
the stronger is the urge to be freed from allotment land, lo bring 
the land into the sphere of commerce, to build up commeccial 
farming on the basis of rented land For example — Novorossia 
We have just seen that the wealthy peasants in Aal distnct farm 
more purchased and rented land than allotment land This may 
seem paradoxical, but it is a fact in the distnct where more land 
is available than anywhere else in Russia, where there is more 
allotment land than anywhere else, the wealthy peasants (those 
having from 16 to 17 dessiatans per household) are (transferring 
the centre of gravity of their farming from allotment land to non 
allotment land 

The fact that the role of allotment land is diminishing at both 
rapidly progressing ends of the social scale among the peasantry 
is, inter (that o{ enormous importance In appraising the conditions 
of the agranon revolution which tlie nineteenth century has be 
queathed to the twentieth century and which has given rise to the 
class struggle m our revolution It clearly demonstrates that the 
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breakup of the oW syatem of londowner&hip, both landlord and 
peasant, has become an absolute economic necessity This break 
up of the old system of landownerahip ib absolutely inevitable 
and no power on earth can prevent it The fight is centring around 
the form this is to take and the method by which it h to be 
brought about, i e , by the Stolypin method, with the retention of 
landlordism and the plunder of the village communes by the 
kulaks/ or by the peasant method, i e , the abolition of landlord 
18171 and all the raedimval hindrances on Uie land by me^ns of 
the nationalisation of the land We will deal with this question 
further on however At this point it is necessary to point to the 
important fact liiat the diminution of tlie rolo of nUotment land 
leading to an extremely uneven distribution of taxes and imposts 
It is well known that the taxes and imposts on the Russian 
peasants bear very strong traces of mediusvalism We cannot go 
into this in detail, for It is a subject that concerns tho fiscal 
history of Russia* It is sufficient to say that purchase payments 
are a direct continuation of feudal dues, tribute paid by the 
serf to the landlord, extracted with the aid of the police slate It 
IS sufficient to recall how unequally the land of the peasantry was 
taxed comp5Lred with that of die nobility, the taxes In kind, etc 
We will quote only total figures to illustrate tho amount of taxes 
and irapoata that had to be paid These figures are taken from riie 
statistics on peasant budgets in Voronezh The average gross in 
come of a peasant family (armed at on the basis of 66 typical 
budgets) is given at 49144 rubles, the gross expenditure, 443 
rubles Net income, 48 44 rubles The taxes and imposts per 
^^average’^ family amount to 3435 rubles Thus, taxes and im 
posts take 70 per cent of the net income Of course, In form, 
these are only taxes, but as a matter of fact, this is tho oontinua 
tion pf the previous feudal exploitation of the **assessed estate ” * 
The net money income of the average family only amounts to 
17 83 rubles, ue , the ‘Wes” imposed on llie Russian peasant 


* Capitalist farmers — Ed Eng cd, 

®Thi* estate for many centuries paid enormous sums in laxea to llio 
•tate It mainly comprised the peQ 6 fvnt< 7 — Ed 
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amount to more than twice as much as his net income — and this 
18 according to the statistics of 1889 and not 1B49^ 

But in this case, also, average figures conceal the poverty of 
the peasant and present the position of tlie peasant in a much 
better light than it really is The statistics of the distribution of 
taxes and imposts among the various groups of peasants accord 
mg to degree of prosperity show that the taxes and imposts paid 
by the peasants who own no horses or only one horse each (i*e , 
three fifths of the total peasant families in Russia) far exceed 
not only their net money income, but even their gross inoomc 
Here are the figuies 

Budget Figures (Ruslfs per Famili) 





Taxes 

Percentage 


Cross 

Expend 

and 

Taxes and 


Income 

iture 

Imposts Imp to Exp 

a) Horflcleas 

118 10 

109 03 

15 47 

1119 

b) Owning one liorsc 

178 12 

174^6 

1777 

1020 

c) Owning two horses 

429 72 

379 17 

52 02 

844 

d) Oivning three horses 

752 19 

632 06 

49 55 

783 

c) Owning four horses 

978 66 

937^0 

67 90 

7 23 

f) Owning five and more 

1766 79 

1 593 77 

86 34 

5 42 

Average 

49144 

443 00 

34 35 

7 75 

Tlie horseless and one horse 

peasants pay in tlie fomi of tax 


one seventh and one tenth respectively of their gross expenditure 
It is doubtful whether serf dues were as high oa that the inevi 
table rum of the moss of the peasants who belonged to him would 
not have been profitable for the landlord The inequality of the 
taxes, as we see, is enormous The proportion to their income, 
which the wealthy peasants pay, is only one half or one third of 
that paid by the poor peasants Wlial is the cause of this inequal 
xt} ? The cause is that the peasants distribute the payment of the 
bulk of the taxes according to the amount of communal land held 
The peasant merges the share of the taxes and the share of the 
allotment land into the single concept, ‘'soul But if, in the 
example we have given, we calculate the amount of taxes and 

^ / e prr momhor of the fnmily The population of o village was counted 
n 30 many ''souW — Td Ing ed 
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impoaia each group would have to pay per dessmtln of land we 
would get the following a) 2 6 rubles, b) 2 4 rubles, c) 2 5 
rubles, d) 2 6 rubles, e) 2 9 rubles, £) 3 7 rubles With the 
exception of the highest group, which owns large industrial enter 
prises that are assessed separately, we see an approximately oven 
distribution of taxes Here, too, the share of allotment land cor 
responds, as a whole, to die share of taxes paid This is a direct 
survival of (and direct proof of) the feudal impost character of 
tlie village commune Owing to the very conditions of tlie labour 
rent system of economy, it could not be otherwise the landlords 
could not have been certain of obtaining bonded worbers from 
among neighbouring peasants half a century after the “emancipa 
lion,*’ had not these peasants been tied to a starvation allotment 
and had they not been obliged to pay three times the proper 
price for tliem It must not be forgotten that at the etui of the 
nineteenth century it was not unusual In Husain for the peasant 
to pay in older to release himself from hia allo-tment, to pay 
‘extra” for leaving his allotment, le, to pay a ceitain sum to 
tlie person who took over his allotment Foi example, Mr Zhban 
kov, describing the hfe of the Kostroma peasants in his book, 
Babya Storona^ (Kostroma, 1891), says that, of the Kostroma 
migratory workers, “the owners sometimes receive for tlielr land 
a certain small part of tlie taxes, but usually they let their land 
On the sole condition that the tenant put a fence round it, and the 
owner himself pay all the taxes” In A Review of Yaroslavsky 
GuperniGt which appeared in 1896, similar references are to be 
found to the effect that the migratory workers liave to pay to 
release themselves from tlieir ollotments 

Of course, we will not find such “power of land’* in the 
purely agricultural districts But even in regard to these diatncls 
the phenomenon that the role of allotment land at both ends of 
th^ social scale is declining is to bo observed, although in another 
form This fact is universal That being the case, the distribution 
of taxes according to the amoupt of allotment land held inevitably 

* Literally iPom^n^s Load, thua called becauao mo^i of iba nialcB used 
to leave the villages 6n migratory occupations Icovihg the women to do tho 
^^oik of tho hm^Ed Eng ed 
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gives nse to i nor easing inequality In the incidence of taxation 
Economic development, from all sides, ond in the moat varied 
ways, leads to the breakdown of medieeval forma of landowner 
ship, the division of the land according to estates (allotment land, 
landlord land, etc ), is scrapped, new forms of economy ansa 
indiscnminately out of the fragments of one or the other form 
of landownera^p The nineteenth century is bequeatliing to the 
twentieth century the imperative and obligatory task of cnmplel 
ing the process of ‘'cleaning out** the medieeval forms of land 
ownership The fight is revolving round the question as to whether 
this “cleaning” will be earned out in the form of the peasant 
nationalisation of the land, or jn the form of the accelerated 
plunder of the village communes by the kulaks and the trans 
formation of landlord economy into Junker economy 

Continuing our examination of the data concerning the con 
temporary system of peasant economy, we will pass from die 
question of laud to the question of cattle breeding Here, too, we 
must establish, as a general rule, that the distribution of cattle 
among peasant farms is much more unequal tlian the distribution 


of allotment land For example, the figures below show the extent 
of cattle breeding among the peasants m the Dneprovsk Uyezd, 


Taurida Gubernia 


Per Ho^uehold 


Not cuUwatlng land 

Allotment Land 
(Desiiatins) 

64 

T otal Cattle 
(Head) 
11 

Cultivating up to five deaslatina 

55 

24 

Cultivating from five to 10 dcaalatins 

87 

43 

Cultivating from 10 to 25 dessiatina 

12 5 

73 

Cultivating from 25 to 50 dessiatina 

166 

13 9 

Cultivating more than 50 dessiatina 

17 4 

80 0 

Average 

112 

76 


Tlie difference between the extreme gxoups in regard to the 
number of head of cattle owned is ten limes greater dian in regard 
to the amount of allotment land held The data an regard to cattlo 
breeding also show that the real dimensions of farms have Iittlo 
resemblance to what is usually believed to be the case when only 
averages are taken intt) consideration and when suppositions are 
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made m regard to the all determuung role of allotments No mat 
ter what uyezd we take, everywhere the distribution of cattle 13 
found to be much more unequal than the distribution of allotment 
land Tile wealthy households, representing 20 per cent of the 
total and having from 29 to 36 per cent of tlie allotment land, 
have concentrated in their hands from 37 to 57 per cent of the 
total quantity of cattle owned by the peasants in the given uyezd 
or group of uyezds Fifty per cent of the households in the lower 
groups own only 14 to 30 per cent of the total quantity of cattle 
But these figures do not reveal the deptlis of the differ enco 
Not leas important, and sometimes more important than the 
question of tlie quantity of cattle, is the qu&stion of the quality of 
die cattle It goes without saying that tlie half ruined peasant, 
with hia poverty stricken farm, and Involved on all sides in con 
ditions of bondage, is not in the position to acquire and maintain 
cattle of any quality If the master starves (master, indeedl), the 
cattle must starve, it cannot be otherwise Tlie returits of peasant 
budgets for tlie Voronezh Gubernia illustrate with extraordinary 
clarity die wretdied state of cattle breeding of tlie horseless and 
one^iorse peo^^ants, i s , of three fifths of the total peasant farms 
in Russiia We quote below some extracts from these slaUsUoa m 
order to illustrate the state of peasant cattle breeding 

Avehace Annual Expenditure 
(In Rubles) 

No Head of Cattle for Aegutnns 
per Farm, All Kindst and Repair of 



m Terms of Large 

Ihvantory and 

C attle 


Cattle 

Purchasing Cattle 

Feid 

a) Hor6eles3 peasants 

08 

0 08 

812 

b) One-horso peasants 

26 

536 

H6'"0 

c) Two horao poneanla 

49 

8 70 

71 21 

d) Three horso peasants 

91 

9 70 

127 03 

cl Four horse poawmts 

12 8 

80 80 

173 24 

f) Five horao and more 

19 3 

7680 

510 07 

Average 

58 

1314 

97 91 


In the period from 1096 to 1900 lliere were in European UusSiO 
fhtee ai^d a quarter; million peasant households which owned no 
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horees One can imagine the slate of their “farms” if they 8])ent 
eigki kopeks per annum on livestock and inventory Households 
owning one hors© each numbered three and one third imlhons 
With an expenditure of five rubles per annum for the purpose of 
acquiring livestock and inventory they can only linger on in a state 
of eternal, hopeless poverty Even m the case of two horse (2 5 
million households) and three-horse (one nulhon households) 
peasants, the expenditure on livestock and inventory amounts to 
only nine to ten rubles per annum Only in the two higher groups 
(m the whole of Russia there are only one million households of 
tins type out of a total of eleven millions) docs the expenditure 
ou bvestock and inventory approach an) where near what la re 
quircd for farming on proper lines 

Quite naturally, under these conditions, the quality of the 
cattle cannot be the same in all the vanous groups of farms For 
example, the price of a working horse belonging to a one horse 
peasant is estimated at 27 rubles, that of a two horse peasant at 
37 rubles, that of a three horse peasant at 61 rubles, that of a 
four horse peasant at 52 rubles and diat of a peasant owning many 
horses at 69 rubles The difference betiveen the extreme groups is 
more than 100 per cent And this phenomenon la general for all 
capitalist countries where there la small and large scale farming 
In my book, The Agrarian Question^ (Part I, St Petersburg, 
1908), I showed that the investigations made by Drexler into the 
conditions of agnoulture and cattle breeding in Germany revealed 
the same state of affairs The average weight of the average 
animal on large estates was 619 kilogrammes (ibid , 1834, page 
259) , on peasant farms of 25 and more hectares, 427 kilo 
grammes, on farms of 7 5 to 25 hectares, 382 kilogrammes, on 
farms of 2 5 to 7 5 heclarcfi, 352 kilograimiies, and finally on 
farms up to 2 5 hectares, 301 kilogrammes 

The quantity and quality of cattle also determinea the manner 
m which the land la cultivated and particularly the way it is 
manured We showed above that all the statistics for the whole 
of Russia proved that the landlords* land was better manured than 

IForht RMssIfln Vol XJ— 
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peasant land Now we see that this division, although correct and 
legitimate for the times of serfdom, is now obsolete A deep chasm 
lies bcUveen the various categories of peasant farms, and all 
investigations, calculations, conclusions and theories based on the 
‘‘average” peasant farm lead to absolutely wrong conclusions 
on tins question Zemstvo statistics, unfortunately, very rarely 
study the various groups of households and are restricted to vil 
lage commune statistics But as an excepbon to the rule, a house 
to house investigation was made m the Petra Gubernia (Krasno 
ufimsk Uyezd), which resulted in the collection of precise statis 
tics in regard to the manuring of land by the various groups of 
peasant housdiolds These are os given below 


Per Cent farms 

Number Cartloads 

Manuring Land 

per Household 

Cultivating up to five desslalins 

339 

80 

Cultivating from five to 10 desslatlns 

66 2 

116 

Cultivating from 10 to 20 dessietins 

703 

197 

Cultivating from 20 to 60 dcaelailnB 

76 9 

358 

Cultivating more than 50 desiiatlns 

843 

732 

Avoroge 

617 

176 


Here we see different agricultural types of farms according to 
dimensions of farms And investigators working in other districts, 
\Nho devoted attention to this question, arnved at similar con 
elusions Statisticians working in the Orel Gubernia report that 
the amount of manure obtained from one head of cattle on the 
farm of a wealthy peasant is almost twice as much as that ob 
gained on the farm of a poor peasant In the group having an 
average of 7 4 head of cattle a heap of 391 poods of manure 
18 obtained and in groups having 2 8 head of cattle a heap of 
208 poods is obtained The “normaP’ Is estimated at 400 poods, 
80 that only a small minority of wealthy peasants are able to 
reach the normal Tlio poor peasants are obliged to uee their 
straw and manure for fuel, sometimes they even have to sell 
their manure, etc 

In this connection, WO must examine Uie question of the in 
orease in the number of horseless peasants In 1888 91 there 
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were in 4f8 gubenuae In European RuBBia 2 R million Kouseholds^ 
out of a total of 10 1 million households, which owned no horses, 
u€ , 27 S per cent After approximately nine or ten years, In 
1896 1900, out of a total of 11 1 million households, 3 2 million, 
or 29 2 per cent, owned no horses The increase in the expropna 
tion of the peasantry is, therefore, obvious But if we examine 
this process from the agricultural point of view we will arrive at 
what at first sight may seem a paradoxical conclusion This is a 
conclusion arrived at by the well known Narodnik writer, Mr 
V V , as early as 1884 {Vestnik Epropi,^ 1884, No 7), who com 
pared the number of dessiatina of land ploughed per horse m 
our peasant farming with that in the ^Wnnal” three field system 
of fanning — normal from the point of view of agronomics It 
turned out that the peasant employed too many horsea, they 
plough only five to eight dessiatlns per horse instead of seven to 
ten as required by the science of agronomics 

'Consequently” argues Mr V V, ‘we must to a certain degree, 
regard the fact that a section of the population m this region of Rus 
sia (the Central Black Earth Belt) has lost its horses as the restoration 
of the normal proportion between the number of draught anlmaU 
employed and the area to be cultivated” 

As a matter of fact the paradox is explained by the fact that the 
loss of horses is accompanied by the concentration of land in the 
hands of tlie wealthy households who are able to maintain a 
“proper'^ proportion between the number of horses employed and 
Uie area of land cultivated The “normaT* proportion is not 
being ‘‘restored*^ (for it never existed in our peasant economy) 
but ifl reached only by the peasant bouigeoisie The ‘‘abnormal 
ity’^ 18 really the fact that the means of production are bioken up 
and divided in small peasant farming the same amount of land 
which a million one horse peasants cultivate with tl|e aid of a 
million horses is belter and more carefully cultivated by the 
wealthy peasants with the aid of only one half or three quarters 
of a million horses 

In regard to inventory in peasant farming, a distinction must 
be drawn between ordinary peasant inventory and improved agri 

^ European J^essenf^er — Ed En^ ed^ 
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cultural implements Taken as a whole, the distribution of the 
former corresponds to the distribution of draught animals, we will 
not find anything new m statistics of this kind to characterise the 
state of peasant farming Improved implements, which are much 
dearer to buy, can be employed profitably only on larger farms, 
are introduced only In successfully developing farms and are 
immeasurably more doncentrated Statistics concerning this con 
centration are extremely important because they are the only 
statistics that enable us to judge in which direction and under 
what social conditions peasant farming is progressing There is 
not the slightest doubt that much progress has been made in this 
respect since 1861, but very often the capitalist character of this 
progress, not only in landlord farming, but also in peasant farm 
mg, 18 contested or subjected to doubt 

The following figures, taken from Zemstvo statistics, show tho 
distribution of improved implements among the peasantry 

Improved Implements per Hundred Households 



Two Uyexds 

One Uyezd 

Orel Gitbernia 

Voronezh Gubarnla 

Horeelesa pcosanta. 

01 

— 

One-horfio peasants 

02 

006 

Two lo three horflo peaianta 

8,5 

16 

Four and more horse peasaats 

36 0 

23 0 

Average 

22 

12 


In these distncta, Improved implements are comparatively little 
used by the peasants The percentage of households employing 
these 18 quite insignificant But the lower groups hardly employ 
them at all, whereas among fhe higher groups they are syste 
matically employed In the Novouzensk Uyezd, Samara Guber- 
nia, only 13 per cent of the peasants employ improved imple 
raents, but the percentage naea to 40 in the group owning five to 
20 head of draught animals and to 62 m the group owning 20 and 
more head of cattle. In the Krasitoufimak Uyezd, Perm Gubernia 
(three distncta of this uyezd), there are 10 improved implements 
for every hundred households — ^this is the average, but for every 
hundred households cultivating from 20 to 50 dessiatina of land 
there are 50 unproved unplemenU and for every hundred house 
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holds cultivating 50 deaaiatins of land there arc even 180 imple 
xnenta If we take the percentages we quoted above in comparing 
ihe returns of the different uyezds we will find that the wealthy 
households, representing 20 per cent of tlie total, own from 70 to 
86 per cent of the total improved implements employed in those 
districts, while the poor households, representing 50 per cent of 
tlie total, have from 1 3 to 3 6 per cent of the improved implc 
raents Therefore there cannot be the sbghtcst doubt that the pro 
gress made in the use of improved implements among the peasantry 
(reference to this progress is made in the above mentioned work 
by Kaufman, 1907) is the progress of the wealthy peasantry 
Three fifths of the total houeeholdft, the horseless end 

one horse peasants, are almost completely unable to employ these 
improved implements 


V 

In examining peasant farming, we have up till n^ow taken ihs 
peasants mainly as owners, at the same time we pointed to the 
fact that the lower groups were being contmuously squeezed out of 
tlie category of owners Where do they go? Evidently, into the 
ranks of the piolelaiiat We nmsl now inveahgale in detail how 
this formation of the proletariat, and particularly the rural pro 
letanat, takes place, and how the market for labour power in 
agriculture is formed Under the labour rent system the typical 
classes are the feudal landlords and the allotment peasant tied 
in bondage The typical classes under the capitalist system, how 
ever, are the farmers who hiie labour and the labourers who hire 
themselves to the farmers. We have shown how the landlords 
and the wealthy peasants are transformed into employers of la 
hour We will now see how the peasant is transformed into a 
hired labourer. 

Is the employment of hired labour by the wealthy peasants at 
all widespread? If we take the average percentage of households 
employing labourers in companson to the total number of house 
holds (as is usually done), the percentage will not be very high 
in tlie Dneprovsk Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia, 12 9 per cent, in the 
Novouzensk Uyezd, Samara Guberma, 9 per cent, in the Kamy 
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shinsk Uyezd, Saratov Gubemio^ 12 7 per cent, in the Krasno 
ufimak Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, 10 6 per cent, two uyezds in the 
Orel Gubernia, 3 5 per cent, one uyezd in the Voronezh Gubernia, 
3 8 per cent, three uyezds in the Nizhni Novgorod Gubernia, 2 6 
per cent But statistics of this k^nd are in fact fictitious, for they 
express the percentage of households employing labourers to iho 
total number of households, including those which proide la 
liourers In every capPaliot soc ety, the bourgeoisie represents an 
insignificant minority of the population The number of house 
holds employing labourers will always be “small ” The question 
18 is a special type of farm arising, or is the employment of la 
boqrers casual? To this question we get a very definite reply in 
the Zemstvo statistics which in all cases show that the ptercentage 
of households employing laboureia is Immeasurably larger in 
the group of wealthy households than the percentage of total 
households In the uyezd employing labourers Wo will quote the 
figures for the Krasnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, which, as 
an exception to the rule, not only give information about the 
hiring of labourers, but also about the luring of day labourers, 
1 c , the form of hinng that is more typical for agriculture 

Per Cent of Households 
Hiring Inbouren 



Ho of hi nJe 

Hired 

Definite 

Periods 





JPorkers 

Mow* 

Reap Thresh 


per 

Household 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Not cullivating land 

06 

015 

06 

— 


Cultivating up to fivo des*^ 

10 

07 

51 

47 

92 

Cultivating five to 10 dess 

12 

42 

14 3 

201 

22 3 

Cultivating 10 to 20 deSs 

15 

177 

272 

439 

259 

Cultivating 20 to 50 dees 

17 

500 

47 9 

69 6 

33 7 

Cultivating more than 50 dess* 2 0 

831 

645 

07 2 

4^17 

1 

Average , , 

12 

106 

16 4 

m 

18 8 


It will be seen that the wealthy households have a larger num 
her of workers in the family tlian the poor households Nevertho 
less, they employ an enormously larger number of hired labour 
era “Family oo Operation” serves as a basis for enlarging the 
farm and is thus transformed into capitalist co operation In the 
higher groups, the hiring of labourers Is obviously becoming a 
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system, a condition of introducing large scale farming Moreover, 
the hiring of day labourers appears to be very widespread even 
among the middle gr up of peasants in the two higher groups 
(representing 10,3 per cent of the households) the ipajority of the 
households hire labourers, while in the group cultivating from 10 
to 20 dessiatms (representing 22 4 per cent of the households), 
more than two fifths of the households lure labourers for reaping 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is that the wealthy peasants 
could not exist if they did not have a vast anny of labourers and 
day labourers ready to servo them And although, as we have 
seen, the average percentages of households hiring labourers vary 
considerably from uyezd to uyezd, the concentration of households 
hiring labourers in the higher groups of peasants, that is to say, 
the transformation of tlie wealthy households into capitalist enter 
prises, is undoubtedly general The wealth^ hojoohold group, 
which represents 20 per cent of the total peasant households, con 
tains from 48 to 78 per cent of the total number of households 
hiring labourers 

In regard to the other end of the rural social scale, statistics 
do not usually show the number of households, the members of 
which hire themselves as labourers In regard to a number of 
questions Zemstvo slatistios show a great improvement as compared 
vMth the old, official statistics contained m gubernatorial reports 
and in the reports of various departments But in one question, 
the old, official point of view has been retained e\en in Zemstvo 
statistics and that is in regard to the so called peasant “earnings ** 
Agricultural employment on the peasant’s own allotment is re 
garded as the real employment of the peasant, all other em 
ploym^nts aie put into the category of side “earnings” or “trades” 
and in doing so certain economic categories, which anyone with a 
knowledge of the ADC of political economy would be able to dis 
tinguish, are all thrown into one heap For e^cample, the cate 
gory “agricultural occupations” moludea the mass of hired 
labourers and also employers (for example, hakhchevniki^) ^ and 
by their side, also in the category “households with earnings,” 

' From the word bakhcha which in tho South of Russia means a Md 
in which melons, cucumbers, etc*, are culthaicd— ed 
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will be mcludeci beggars, traders, domestic servants, master arti 
sans, etc Clearly tins utter confusion in political economy is a 
survival of serfdom Indeed, it is a matter of indifference to the 
landlord wlmt^pccupation his quit rent peasant follows on the side, 
whether that of a trader, a hired labourer or as a master in m 
duatry All the serf peasants were equally bound to pay quit rent, 
all were regarded as being temporarily or conditionally absent 
from their real occupation 

After the abolition of serfdom, this point of view began more 
and more to come into increasingly sharp conflict with reality 
The majonty of the peasant households with earnings undoubt 
edly belong to the category of households which provide hired 
labourers, but we cannot obtain a true picture of the situation 
because the minority representing the employers are included In 
the general total and so make the position of the needy appear in 
a better light than it really is We will quote an example to illus 
trate the point The statistics for the Novouzenek Uyezd, Samara 
Gubernia, divide the category ‘‘trades’* into a special category of 
“agncuUural trades’* Of course, tlua term ib not exact, but the 
list of ocoupationB at least enables us to learn that out of a 
total of 14,863 “traders” of this kind, 13,297 are labourers and 
day* labourers Thus, wage labourers predominate very largely 
The distribution of agricultural trades is found to be the following 
Peji Cent op Male Workehs Engaged in AcmeuLTunAL Trades 


Pfeasnnls having no draught animals 71 4 

Peasants with one head of draught animals 40 7 

Peasants with two to three head of draught animals 20 4 
Peasants with font head of draught animals B 5 

Peasants with five to 10 head of draught animals 5 0 
Peasants with 10 to 20 head of draught animals 8 9 
Peasants with 20 and more head of draught 

animals 2 0 

In Uio Uye^id 250 


Thus, seven-tentlis of the horseless peasants and almost half 
the one horse peasants hire themselves out as labourers In the 
Krosnoufimsk Uyezd, Perm Gubernia, the average per cent of 
boiiaebolds which engage in agricultural trades Is 16 2, of those 
which do not cultivate land the percentage engaged in agricultural 
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trades is 52 3 and of those which cultivate up to five dessiatins 
the percentage is 26 4 In other uyezds, where the agricultural 
trades are not put in a separate category, the position is not quite 
so clear, nevertheless, it remains the general rule that ‘‘trades’* 
and “eanungs” are the speciality of the lower groups In the 
lower group, winch represents 50 per cent of tlie total number of 
households, 60 to 9S per cent of the households have earnings 

We must conclude from this that the position of the lower 
groups of the peasantry, in the general system of national econ 
omy, particularly the one horse and horseless peasants, is tliat of 
labourers and day labourers (to put it more broadly — 'wage la 
bourers) with allotments Tina conclusion is confirmed by tlie 
statistics showing the increase in the employment of lured laboui 
since 1861 over the whole of Russia, by the investigations made 
into the budgets of the lower groups to show the sources of their 
incomes and also by the statistics showing the standard of living 
of these groups We will deal in somewhat greater detail with 
this threefold proof 

The only statistics available regarding tlie growth in the num 
her of rural wage workers in the whole of Russia are those deal 
mg with migratory workers, but these do not indicate whether they 
are engaged in agncultural or non agricultural occupations Tlie 
question as to whether the former or the latter predominated was 
decided in Narodnik literature in favour of the former, but fur 
ther on we will give the reasons for an opposite point of view 
The fact that the number of migratory workers among the peas 
antry rapidly increased after 1861 leaves no doubt whatever All 
evidence goes to prove this An approximate expression of this 
phenomenon la found in the returns of tlie revenue from the issue 
of passports and on the number of passports issued In 1868, 
revenue from the issue of passports amounted to 2,100 000 
rubles, ^n 1884, 3,300,000 rubles, in 1894, 4,500,000 rubles 
Thus, the revenue from this source n^ore tlian doubled The num 
ber of passports and certificates issued in European Russia was 
4,700,000 in 1884, 7,800,000 in 1897 and 9,300,000 in 1898 In 
Uiirteen years the number doubled All these data correspond 
on the whole, with other data, for example, the calculations of 
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Mr Uvatov, who counted up the returns of the Zemstvo statistics 
—which for the most part are obsolete — for 126 uyezds in 20 
gubernias and arrived at the approximate total of 5,000,000 
migratory workers Mr S Korolenko, on the basis of tlie returns 
of the number of superfluous workers in the rural districts at 
nved at the figure of 6,000,000 

In tlie opinion of Mr — on, the “overwhelming majority” of 

these are engaged in agr cultural trades In ? he Development of 
Capitalism^ I showed in detail that tbo statistics and investiga 
tion of the ’sixties, ’eighties and ’nineties completely prove that 
tins conclusion is wrong The majority, although not tlie o\er 
whelming majority, of the migratory workers are not engaged in 
agricultural occupations The following is the latest and fullest 
summary of the returns of the number of identify certificates issued 
m European Russia In 1898 according to gubonia 

No OF Identity Certificates of All Kinds Issued in 1893 


1 17 gubernias in which non agricultural migratory work 

ere predominate 3,369,597 

2 12 gubernias intermodlote 1,674,281 

8 21 mibernios In which agricultural migratory workers 

preaominalo 2,765,762 


Total 50 gubernias 7,809,590 


If we assume that in the intermediate gubernias half the mi 
gratory , workers were agricultural, then the approximate^ the most 
probable distribution will be as follows: about 4,200,000 non 
agricultural wage workers and about 3^600 fiOO agricultural xva^e 
workers Alongside these figures should be placed the figures of 
Mr Rudnev, who in 1894 summed up the returns of the Zemstvo 
statistics for 148 uyezds m 19 gubernias and arrived at the approx 
imate figure of 3,500,000 agricultural wage workers This figui^e, 
based on the returns for the ’eighties, inejudes both local and 
^ migratpry agricultural workers In the ’nineties, there were as 
many migratory agricultural workers alone 

The growth of the number of agricultural wage workers is di 
reotly connected v/ith the development of capitalist enterprises in 

' CoUteted Works^ Russian cd » Vol IIL — Ed 
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agriculture, which we have traced in landlord and peasant farm 
ing Take, for example, the employment of machinery m agncul 
ture We have quoted precise data proving that when the wealthy 
peasants employ this machinery it signifies the transition to capi 
talist enterprise And in landlord farming the employment of 
machinery and improved implements generally means the inevi 
table squeezing out of the labour rent system by capitalism The 
implements of the peasants are replaced by the implements of the 
landlord, the old three field system is supplanted by new tech 
nioal methods called forth by the change In the implements em 
ployed, the bonded peasant is no longer suitable for work with 
improved implements and his place is taken by the permanent or 
day labourer 

In the region in European Russia where the employment of 
machinery developed most after the emancipation of the serfs, the 
employmenl of hired labourers from other dlstncls is most wide 
spread That region comprises the southern and eastern districts 
of European Russia The arrival of agricultural labourers in that 
region has given rise to extremely typical and strongly expressed 
capitalist relations These relations deserve to be examined in 
greater detail In order to compare the old and hitherto predom 
inant labour rent system with the new system that is coming to 
the front more and more First of all, it must be noted that the 
southern district is distinguished by the higher rates of wages that 
are paid in agriculture According to statistics covering a whole 
decade (1881 91), which eliminate casual fluctuaUons, the lugheat 
wages are paid in the Taunda, Bessarabia and Don Gubernias 
In these gubernias the wages of a labourer hired by the year 
amount to 143 50 rubles per annum, including maintenance, and 
those of a seasonal labourer (for the summer), 55 67 rubles per 
season The next highest wages are paid in the industrial dis 
tnets — St Petersburg, Moscow, Vladimir and Yaroslav Guber 
mas Here the wages of a labourer hired by the year amount to 
135 80 rubles and those of a seasonal worker, 53 rubles The 
lowest wages are paid in the central agricultural districts — Kazan, 
Penza, Tambov, Ryazan, Tula, Orel and Kursk Gubernias, 
the principal districts where 'die labour rent system, bondage and 
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all sorts of survivals of serfdom prevail Here llie wages paid to 
a labourer hired by the year amount to only 92 95 rubles per 
annum, only two^^luids of the wages paid in the highest capitalint 
gubernias, and the wages of a seasonal woiker amount to 35 6 1 
rubles, about 20 rubles less for the season than is paid in the 
South It Is precisely from this cential distiict that ^se sec an 
enormous migiation of workeis Every spring, moie limn one 
and a half million persons lea\e this distnU paitly to seek agii 
cultural employment (principally in the South, and pailly, as 
we ahall see later on, m the indualnal guberniaa) and also to 
seek non agricultural employment in the capitals and in the in 
dustnal gubernias Between this principal district from wlucli 
workers migrate and the t\vo principal districts to which woiktis 
rtiigrate (the agricultural South and the cajutals and^ the two 
mduatnal gubernias) there is a zone of gubernias m which aM i 
age wages are paid These gubernias attract workeia fiom Llic 
‘‘cheapest” and moat hungry districts, while ut the sanit time 
workers leave these guhermas to seek work in those distncts 
IV here higher wages aie paid This migration and cross im^ralion 
of workers is described m great detail in S Koiolenko’s book, 
tree Wage Labourt in which the autlior quotes an abundance of 
mateiial In this way capitalism secures a more even (from IIjl 
point of view of die requixemenls of capital, of course) distubn 
Uon of the population, wages are levelled tliroughoul tiie countiy, 
a real, single national labour maikeit is created, gradually^ tlic 
ground is rut from under the old method of jiroduclion by the 
“temptation” the higher wages offer to the bonded muzhik Tina 
explains the endless complaints of the landed gentry about the 
local workers becoming corrupted, about the diunkenness an 1 
debaucliery which migratory occupations create and about th< 
i\ orkers being “spoilt” by the towns, etc , etc 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century railici laige capi 
talist agricullmal enterprises were established in those districts lo 
which workers most migrated Capitalist co operation arose in the 
employment, for example, of maolunes like tlucslung machines 
Mr Tezyakov, In describing the conditions of life and labour of 
the agticuUuial labourers m the Kherson Gubernia, points out 
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that a liorse driven threshing machine requires tlie employment of 
from 14 to 23 and even moic labourers, anti a steam tlirebhmg 
machine, frojn 50 to 70 In several farms 500 to 1,000 workers 
\veie collected, an extremely high figure for agriculture CapitaliMn 
rendered possible the substitution of cheap female and cluld la 
hour for moie costly male labour For example, in the town of 
Kakhovka, one of the most important labour markets in the Tau 
nda Gubernia, where formerly 40,000 woikers weie gathered 
atid in the nineties of the last century, from 20,000 to 30,000 — 
in 1890, 12 7 per cent were women, and in 1895, 25 6 per cent 
were women In 1393, 0 7 per cent ^vere children and m 1895 the 
percentage of clnldren bad increased to 1 69 

Having coUecled the workers from all parts of Russia, the 
capitalist farms sorted them out according to their requirements 
and created something in the nature of a hierarchy of factory 
workers For example, Uie following categories are indicated full 
workers, half woikers — these are again sub divided into “great 
Btii-nglli workers’^ (16 to 20 years of age) and “little strength’* 
(children between the ages of 8 and 14) Not tlie slightest trace 
of the old, 80 called “patriarchar* attitude of the landlord to “his’* 
peasant is to be observed here Labour power becomes a commod 
ity like every other commodity Bondage of the “truly Russian’* 
type disappears and gives way to weekly wages, fierce competition 
and strikes and lockouts The accumulation of enormous masses 
of workers on tlie labour markets and the incredibly bard and 
insamtary conditions of labour gave rise to attempts to establish 
public control of large farms These attempts are charaotenatio 
of “large scale industry” in agncvfltuie, but of course they cannot 
be durable so long as political liberties and legal labour organ 
Isations are lacking How hard the conditions of labour are may 
be judged by the fact that the working day langes from 121/^ to 
15 hours Traumatic Injuries to workers engaged on machines 
have become a common occurrence. Occupational diseases have 
spread (for example^ among workeia engaged on threshing ma 
chines, etc.) All the “cUaims” of purely capitalist exploitaUoa 
in tlie most developed Amcjican fob'll! aie to he observed in Rua* 
sm ai the end of tlie nineteenth century, side by aide with the 
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purely mediBeval olraboiochni and barshchina systems, which 
have disappeared long ago in advanced countn^-s All the enorm 
OU8 variety of agianan relations in Russia reduce themselves to 
the interweaving of seif and capitalist methods of exploitation ^ 
In order to complete our Investigation into the conditions of 
wage labour in Russian aguculture we will quote stuUstics on tho 
budgets of peasant farms in the lower groups Wage labour is 
included here under the euphemistic heading of ‘‘earnings’^ or 
‘blades” Wliat is the proportion between the income from these 
occupations and the income from the farm? The budgets of the 
horseless and one hoi’s© peasants in Voionezh give a definite an 
swer to this question The gross income of a horseless peasant 
from all sources is given at 118 10 lubles, of winch 57 11 rubles 
represents income from the farm and 59 04 rubles represents in 
come from “frades ” The latter sum is made up of 36 75 rulilea 
income from ^‘personal trade’* and 22 29 rubles is misctllaneous 
Income — included in the latter item is income from UtUng land! 
Tlie gi OSS income of a one horse peasant la given at 178 12 rubles, 
of which 127 69 rubles is income from the farm and 49 22 rubles 
from side occupations (35 rubles, personal VNork, 6 rubles, cait 
ing, 2 rubles from *‘comniercal and industrial cstnbHshnunts and 
enterpnses’^ and 6 rubles, miscellaneous income) If we subtract 
the expenditure on the farm we will get 69 37 rubles income from 
the farm, as against 49 22 rubles income from side occupations 
This 18 how three fiftlis of Uie pea^yint households In Russia obtain 
their livelihood It goes without saying that llie standaid of hv 
ing of these peasants is no higher, and sometimes even lower, tlian 
that of agricultural labourers In this same Voronezh Gubernia 
the average wage of an agricultural labomcr (during the decade 
1881 91) iJ 3 57 rubles per annum in addition to maintenance, 
amounting to 42 rubles The expenditure on maintaining a whole 
‘ family of four persons of a horseless peasant amounts to 78 
rubles per annum, and 98 rubles per annum for a family of five 
of a one-horse peasant The Russian peasant has been reduced 

^For farther details on this eubjeot aee ^Tho Agrarian Programino of 
Uussiab Social Democracy,” Vol ID In tblii Berios,— S^ng ed 
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by labour rent, taxes and capitalist exploitation to such a mifler 
able, starvation standard of life as would seem incredible in 
Europe In Europe such social types are called paupen 

VI 

In order to sum up what has been said above concerning the 
disintegration of the peasantry, we will first of all quote the 
only summaiised atatuatics available iti literature on European 
Russia as a whole that enable us to judge as to the various groups 
existing among the peasantry at \ariou 3 periods These are the 
returns of the military horse census In the second edition of 
book, The Development of Capitalism I summed up these returns 
for 48 gubernias in European Russia for the periods 1888 91 and 
1896 1900 The following is an abstract of the mam results tlius 
obtained 

Number or Peasant Households (In Miludns) 

1888 9] 1896 1900 



Total 

% 

Total 

% 

HotsgItos peasants 

2e 

27 5 

52 

29 2 

Pcasanta with one horse 

29 

28 5 

34 

30 3 

Peasants with two horses 

22 

22 2 

25 

22 0 

Peasants with three horses 

11 

106 

10 

94 

Peasants with four and more 

11 

114 

10 

91 

Total 

101 

100 0 

111 

100 0 

As 1 have already pointed out in 

passing, 

above, these 

figures 


Indicate the growing process of expropriation of the peasantry 
The increase of one million peasant households In the period has 
been entirely an increase of the poor groups The total number 
of horses has declined in this period from 16 91 millions to 16 87 
milUouB, the peasants as a whole have become poorer in horses 
The higher groups have also become poorer in boraos, in 1888 91 
they had 5 5 horses per household whereas in 1896 1900 they 
had 54 

It would be quite easy to draw the conclusion from these 
figures that no ^‘diffei entiation" is taking place among the peas 
antry, the poorest group increased most,t whereas the richest 
group diminished most (in number of households) This is not 
differentiation, but equalising poverty I And conclusions 
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these based on inetlicKls like tiicae can often be found in hleratiirc 
But if we ask have the mutual relations between these groups of 
the peasantry changed? — we will see something different In 
1888 98 the lower gioups, representing half the total households, 
owned 23 7 per cent of the total number of horses, and in 1896 
1900 the percentage was exactly the same llie wealthy groups 
which represent one fifth of the total households owned 52 6 per 
cent of the total number of horses in the first peiiod, and in the 
second period this had increased to 53 2 per cent Clearly, Uio 
mutiinl relations between the groups have leinained almost un 
changed The peasantry has become poorer, Hie wealthy groups 
have become |ioorer, the cnsis of 1891 had a very serious effect, 
but the relations between the ruial bouigeoisie and the peasantry 
who me being ruined have not changed os a result of that, nor 
could they rcall> change 

This circumstance is usually lost sight of by those who under 
take to judge the piocess of disintegration among tlie peasantry 
on the basis of fragmentary statistics It would be ridiculous to 
imagine that separate statistics on the distuhulion of horses are 
able to explain anything at all in regard to the disintegration 
of the peasantry Ihis distnliution shows nothing at all if it is 
not taken in conjunction with all other statistics on peasant faim 
ing If, in examining these statistics, we have established wliat 
la common among the groups m regard to the distribution of 
renting and letting land, in regard to improved imjiloments and 
manure, earnings and the purchasing of land, hned labourers 
and the number of cattle owned, if wO have eliown that all these 
vanoxls phenomena are inseparably connected with each other 
and reveal the actual formation of opposite economic types — a 
proletariat and a rural bourgeoisie — if we have established all 
this, and only to the extent that wo have established tins, we can 
then take separate figures showing the distribution of hoi sea, say, 
to illustrate what has been said above On the other hand, it would 
be ridiculous in the cytreme to draw any conclusipns whateve'^ 
concerning the relatioa between the rural bourgeoisie among the 
peasantry and other groups of the peasantry, exelasively on tlie 
hriais of this ox that case of diminution in the number of horses, 
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say, owned by the wealUiy group during a given period Not in a 
single capitalist country, or in a single branch of econom), is 
theie, nor can there be (in view of the predominance of the mar 
ket) even development capitalism cannot develop in any other 
way except in leaps and zigzags, now rapidly advancing forward, 
now dropping temporarily below the previous level And the es 
eence of the question of the Russian agrarian crisis and of the 
foithcoming change is by no means the question of the stage of 
development reached by capitalism, or the rate of that develop 
ment, but whethei the crisis and the forthcoming change is a cap 
itniist crisis and change, whether these arc taking place amidst 
the tiansformation of the peasantry into a rural bourgeoisie and 
proletariat, whether the relations between the vanous households 
in the village communes are bourgeois relations or not In otlier 
words the first task m all research on the agrarian question in 
Russia 13 to establish the pnncipal facts which can oharactensa 
the class essence of agrarian relations And only after the kind 
of classes and the trend of development we are dealing with be 
come deal can we deal with separate questions like the rate of 
cJovelopment, the \ariou 8 changes in the general trend of devel 
opment, etc 

The foundation of the Marxist view of post Reform peasant 
farming in Russia is that this type farming 13 regarded as 
petty bourgeois And the controversy which the Marxian econom 
ists waged against the Narodnik economists revolved around the 
question (and could not but do so if the real nature of the differ 
encQs between them was to be explained) as to whether this de- 
scription was correct and applicable or not Unless this question 
is definitely cleared up it will be impossible to make any progress 
whatever towards more concrete or practical questions For cx 
ample, it would have been an absolutely hopeless and confused 
task to examine the probable paths of solution of the agraiian 
question bequeathed by the nineteenth century to the twentieth 
century had not the general trend of our agrarian evolution, the 
classes that stand to gain by this or that progress events, etc , 
first been made clear 

The detailed figures we quoted above showing the process of 
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rlisinlegration among the peasantry explain precisely tills found 
ation of all the other questions of the agrarian revolution, and 
unless this foundation is understood, it is impossible to proceed 
further The sum of interrelations between the various groups of 
the peasantry, which we studied in detail, nt opposite ends of 
Russia, reveal to us the very essence of the social economic reju 
lions existing within the village commune These interrelations 
strikingly reveal the petty bourgeois character of peasant econ 
oray in the present historical situation When the Marxists said 
that die small producer in agriculture (irrespective of whether 
he cultivates allotnienit or any other land) must, with the devel 
opment of commodity production, inevitably become a petty 
bourgeois — this postulate caused astonishment, it was said that 
It could not be proved, that stereotyped examples from other 
countries were taken to apply to our peculiar conditions But 
the data on the relations between the groups, on tlie rich mem 
bers of the commune concentrating the land In their hands by 
renting it from tlie poor members, on the hiring of labourers by 
the former and the conversion of the latter into wage workers, 
etc , etc , etc —all these data confirm the theoretical conclusions 
of the Marxists and prove that they are incontrovertible The 
question of the significance of the village commune in directing 
the ecortomio development fot Russia is irrevocably decided by 
these data, because it is precisely tins real trend of development 
of llie village commune as it really is (and not as it is imag 
ined) that our data Indicate Notwithstanding the equality of 
allotments and notwithstanding the redistribution, it tunis out 
that the real trend of economic development of the peasant 
members of village communes is precisely in the direction of 
the creation of a rural bourgeoisie and of forcing the mass of 
the poorest farmers into the ranks of the proletariat Both the 
Stolypin agrarian reforms,^ as w^ shall see further on, and the 
jnationibsatlon of the land demanded by the Trudovlki^ are m 

the Stolypin agrarian policy cf Yol TV lu this serloe, LcUer to 
SkvortiothStepOJiov — Ed 

* Literally, lahouriiea Actually, representatives oi the peasanjtry — 

R4 En^ €d 
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hne with this trend of development, although there ia a Mg dif 
ference between these two ‘‘solulionB** of the agrarian problem 
from the point of view of the rapidity of social devclopraenl, 
the growth of productive forces and the maximum protection of 
the interests of the masses 

We must now examine the question of the development of 
commercial t arming in Russia The foregoing included, as a 
premise, the well known fact that the whole of the post Reform 
epoch IB disUn^ished by tbe growth of trade and exchange Wc 
think It 18 quite unnecessary to quote figures to prove this But 
we must show, first, to what extent present day peasant farming 
is already subordinated to the market and secondly, what special 
forms agriculture assumes in proportion as it becomes subordi 
iialed to the market 

The most precise statistics on the first question are contained 
In the budget statistics of the Voronezh Zemstvo These statistics 
enable us to separate the money expenditure and income of a 
peasant family from the total expenditure and income (the groas 
income and expenditure were given above) Below is a table in 
dicating the role of the market 

Percentage Money Expenditure and Income to Total 
Expenditure and Income of Peasants 



Expenditure 

income 

Horaolesa peaBants 

5/1 

546 

Peasants with one horse 

465 

414 

Peasants with two horses 

436 

45 7 

Peasants with three horses 

415 

42 3 

Peasants with four horses 

454 

408 

Peasants with five and more horses 

602 

59^ 

Average. 

491 

47^ 


Thus, even the farms of the middle pea 50 nt“not to speak 
of the farms of the wealthy and of the poor and semi prole 
tarian peasants — are subordinated to the market to an extra 
ordinar) degree Hence, all arguments about peasant larming 
which ignore the predominating and growing role of the market, 
of exoliange, of commodity production are radical 1 ) unsound 
The abolition of the feudal latlfundia and landlordism — a mea 
sure upon which ell the thoughts and desires of the Russian 
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peasantry ^vere conctntrated at the end of the nineteenth reii 
tuiy — will increase and not dinnnisli the power of the market, 
for the growth of commerce and i.oinmodity ])ioducUon is rt 
larded by the labour rent ay stem and by bondage^ 

In legard to the second question, it must be pointed out that 
the pcneliation of capital into agriculture is a peculiar process 
which cannot be properly understood if we confine ourselVea to 
general statistics covering the whole of Russia Agnculturo does 
not become commercialised suddenly and to an equal degiee in all 
types of economy and in all parts of the country On the contrary, 
the market usually subordinates to itself one phase of the complex 
economy of agriculture in one place and another phase in anothci , 
moreover, the remaining phases do not disappear, but adapt 
dieni^iclvea to the **main/* ic, to the mone), phase lor example, 
in one place, commercial gram farming mainly develops tlie 
principal product produced for sale is gram Cattle breeding 
plays a subordinate role in such farming, and latei — in the 
extreme case of one sided development of grain faiming — almost 
disappears The “wheat factories” in the 1 ar West of America, 
for instance were sometimes organised, for one summer, almost 
without cattle In other places commeicinl cattle bleeding is the 
principal fonn that develops the principal products produced 
for sale are meat or dairy products Purely agricultural farming 
adapts Itself to cattle breeding Of course, the size of the fainis 
and the metliods of organisation will differ in carli case Sub 
urban dairy farming cannot be judged by the amount of land 
sown The same measure of large and small fanning cannot bo 
equally applied to the steppe* farmer, to the v-egetable gardener, 
the tobacco planter and to the “dairy farmei” (to use an Eng 
llsh term), etc 

Tlie penetration of exchange and tiade into agiiculture gives 
rise to speoialisation in farming, and this specmlisation steadily 
increafles The same economic indices (the number of horses, for 
example) acquire different significance m different regions of com 
mercial agriculture Among the horseless peasants in the environs 
of ilio capitals there are, for example, big farmeis who possess, 
Eng ed 


f 
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any, dairy cattle, >vho have a big turnover and employ hired la 
bouiera Of course, taken in the main, there are very few farmers 
of this type among die mass of tlie horseless and one horse peas 
ants, but if we take gross figures covering the whole country we 
will not be able to appreciate die special form of capitalism in 
agriculture 

Special attention must be given to this point If it is ignored, 
It will be impossible to obtain a correct picture of the develop 
ment of capitalism in agnculture and it will be very easy to fall 
into the mistake of vulgarisation The whole complexity of the 
process can be appreciated only if the actual special features of 
agriculture aie taken into consideration It is totally untrue to 
say that, owing to its special features, agriculture is not subject 
to the laws of capitalist development It is tiue that the special 
features of agnculture hinder its subordination to the market, 
ncveiUidess, everywhere and in all countries the process of growth 
of commercial agriculture is unrestrained The forms in which 
agriculture is becoming commercial agnculture are indeed pecu 
liar and call for special methods of study 

In order to illustrate what has been said, we will take exam 
pies from vanous commercial agncultural districts in Russia In 
the commemal gram farming district (Novorossia, the left bank 
of the Volga) we witness an extremely rapid increase in the bar 
vest of c^'Ieals m 1864 66 d\eae gubernias lagged behind th^ Cen 
lial Black Earth Belt and had a neU harvest of only 2 1 quarters 
per head of the population, in 1883 87 these gubernias were ahead 
of tlie centre and had a net harvest of 3 4 quarters per head Tlie 
most characteristic feature of this district in the post Reform 
epoch 18 — expansion of tillage Very often the methods of tilling 
the land in tins distnct are of the most primitive land — all atten 
tjon 18 cxclubively concentrated on tilling tlie largest possible area 
of land In the second half of the nineteenth century tliere devel 
oped in this distnct something similar to the American 'Svheat 
fncLones ” The area of land tilled (winch among Uie peasants in 
the higher groups reaches up to 271 dessiatina) enables us to 
judge fullv of the size and type of a farm In another district — 
in the industrial, and particularly in the environs of the capitals 
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— a similar expansion of tillage is out of the (jucsrion It is not 
commercial gram farming, but commercial cattle breeding that la 
the chief charoctenaUc of this dialnct Tiie numbei of deasialins 
tilled, or the number of horses employed, cannot servo here as the 
ineana for judging the typo of farming carried on The most con 
venient measure in this cdse would be the number of cows (dairy 
farming) Change in the rotation of crops, tlie sowing of grass 
and not the expansion of tillage, is here the charactensUc symp 
tom of progress in large scale farming The number of house 
holds with many horses is smaller in this disluct, perhaps the 
diminution in the number of horses owned will sometimes indi 
cate an improvement On the other hand, the peasants in this dis 
trict will have more cows than those in the rest of Hufisia Mr 
Blagoveshchensky, in summing up the Zemstvo statistics, calcu 
lated on the average 12 cows per household, in 18 uyezds of the 
St Petersburg, Moscow, Tver and Smolensk Gubernias, llie aver 
age is 1 6 and in the St Petersburg Gubernia alone, the average is 
1 8 per household Both merchant capital and capital invested in 
production operate In this district mainly m the products of cat 
tie breeding The sue of incomes is dcstermined to an increasing 
extent by the number of milch cows owned ‘^Dairy farms” are 
developing The hiring of agricultural labourers by the nch 
peasants is developing, we have already remarked that workers 
migrate from the impoverished centre to the inditslnal districts 
for agricultural work In a word, the very same social economic 
lelalions are manifesting themselvea here In an altogether differ 
ent form, under agronomic conditions that do not resemble purely 
agticullutal 

And zl" we take the cultivation of special crops like tobacco, 
or the combination of agriculture and the technical working up 
of the produce (distilling^ beet sugar, oil pressing potato starch, 
etot), the forms in which capitalist relations manifest themselves 
will neither resemble those which exist in commercial gram farm 
mg nor those which develop ^^n commercial cattle breeding In 
this cflse we must take as our measure either the area upder spe 
cial crops or the size of the enterprise engaged in the technical 
working up of the prodwco cultivated by the given enterpuae 
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Gross statistics on agriculture^ which deal only with the area 
of land or the number of cattle^ do not by a long way take into 
consideration all this variety of formsi and therefore very often 
conclusions based only on statistica of this land are wrong Com 
mercial agriculture is growing much more rapidly, the influence 
of exchange is wider and capital is changing rural economy much 
more profoundly than one is led to believe by gross figures and 
abstract averages 

VII 

We will now sum up what has been said about the essence of 
the agrarian question and about the agrarian crisis in Russia at 
the end of tho nineteenth century 

What IB the essence of this crisis? M Shanin, in his pamphlet, 
Mwiici^aluaiion or Distribution (Vilna, 1907), insists that ^ur 
agricultural crisis is an agronomic crisis and that its deepest 
roots he in the necessity of raising the technical level of agri 
culture, which is incredibly low in Russia, in the necessity of 
adopting a higher system of farming, etc 

This opinion is wrong because U is too abstract Undoubtedly, 
it IB necessary to adopt a higher system of farming but, in the 
first place, this higher system was adopted in Russia after 1861 
However slow progress may be, it cannot be denied that both 
landlord farmers and peasant farmers, aa represented by the 
wealthy minority, have adopted grass sowing, are employing im 
proved Implements, are more syslemaUcaliy and carefully manur 
ing their land, etc And since this slow progress in agricultural 
technique has been a general process since 1861, it is obvious that 
this in Itself does not explain the univei sally admitted intensifica 
tion of the agricultural crisis at the end of the nineteenth century 
Secondly, both ‘^soluUons*' of the agrarian problem that have been 
proposed— the Stolypin proposal to solve it from above^ by pre 
serving landlordism end finally destroying the village commune 
by allowing it to be plundered by the kulaks, and tlie peasant 
(Trudovik) proposal to solve It from below, by abolishing land-j 
lordiam and by nationalising all the land— both lljiese solutiona, 
each in its own way facilitate the adoption of the higher tech^ 
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riique^ botli are in line with agronomic progress Ihe only differ 
ence between Uiem is that one bases this progietis on the acceleia 
tion of the pioceas of squeezing the pooi peasants out ot agiicul 
ture and the other bases it on the acceleration ol the process of 
abolishing the labour rent system by destroying the feudal lati 
fimdio It 18 an undoubted fact Uiat the poor peasants * manage” 
their land extremely badly It is beyond doubt also that if their 
land IS handed over to be plundered by a handful of iioh peas 
ants, agnculture will be raised to a higher level But it is also an 
undoubted fact that landlord land, cultivated by means of the 
labour rent system and bondage, is also badly cultivated, eien 
wone than are the allotments (the leader will recall the ligures 
quoted above 54 poods per dosslatin on allutinuit land, 66 poods 
per dessialin on landlord farms, 50 poods per dessiutin undei 
the shaie cropping system and 45 poods per dessiatin on land 
rented by the year by peasants) The labour lent system of land 
lord farming means tlie preservation of inciedibly obsolete 
methods of land cultivation, it means the perpetuation of barbm 
ism 111 agnculture and m social life Undoubtedly, thertlore, if 
the labour rent system is toin up by the roots, t e , if landlordism 
ts completely abolished (without compensation), then ar^nculluie 
will be raised to a higher level 

Consequently, the essence of the agrarian question and of the 
agrarian crisis is not tlie removal of the obataclt^^ to laislng 
agnculture io a higher level, but how these obstacles arc to be 
removed, which class is to remove them and by what methods 

And it is absolutely necessary to pemove these obstacles to 
the development of the productive foices of the couiUiy — necia 
saiy not only m Uie subjective sense of the word, but alao in the 
objective sense, le, this removal is inevitable, and no power on 
earth can prevent it 

The mistake M Shanin makes, and which many wnlers on the 
pgranan question make, is that he took the correct postulate re 
garding the necessity of raising the level of tlie technique of agn 
CTltiire in too abstract a mannei and failed to take Into considera 
tion the peculiar form in which the feudal and capitalist features 
of agriculture m Russia are interwoven The principal and fund 
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amental obstacle to the development of the productive forces in 
Russian agriculture are the survivals of fierfdom, i e , primarily 
the labour rent system and bondage, then come tlie serf dues, the 
state of inequality before the law of the peasantry, their dcgra 
dation in relation to the higher orders, etc, etc Hie abolition of 
these survivals of serfdom has long become an economic neces 
sUy and the crisis in agriculture at the end of the nineteenth 
century became bo extraordinarily acute precisely because the 
liberation of Russia from tnediseialism has been too long drawn 
out, because the labour rent system and bondage have ^‘hved” 
too long They began to die out after 1861 so slowly that the 
new organism must nd itself of them quickly by violent means 
What 18 this new organism of Russian agricultuie? Above we 
tiled to show in particular detail what this la, because the econ 
omists in the Liberal Narodnik camp have particularly wiong 
ideas on this subject The new economic organism which is emerg 
ing from the shell of serfdom in Russia is commercial agriculture 
and capitalism In so far as it is not conducted on the labour 
rent system, not on tlie system of holding the allotment peasant 
in bondage, the economics of landlord fanning clearly reveal 
capitalist features TKe economics of peasant farming — in so far 
as we are able to see what is g<)ing on in tlie village com 
munes in spite of the official equality of allotment landowner 
ship — also reveal purely oapitalist features everywhere Gom 
meacial agncuhure is steadily growing in Russia in spite of all 
obstacles, and this commercial agriculture is inevitably becom 
ing transformed into capitalist agriculture, although the forms 
this transformation is takmg vary very considerably in the van 
ous distncls 

What 18 meant by the violent abolition of the mediaeval shell 
that has become necessary for the further free development of the 
new economic organism^ By that is meant the abolition of raed 
ifEval land ownership In Russia, right up to the present time, both 
landlordism and, to a considerable extent also, peasant landoim 
ership, IS still medueval We have seen how the new economic 
conditions ate breaking down the framework, and obataclea of 
medxpeval land ownership, how it is compelling the poor peasant to 
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let hi8 ancient allotment, how it is compelling the rich peasant to 
build up a relatively large farm out of the fragments of different 
lands allotments, purchased land and land rented from the land 
lord Cn landlord land also, the division of land into land 
^vorked by peasants in payment of rent, land rented to tlie peas 
ants on annual leases and land farmed by the landlord himself 
indicates that the new economio system is being built up outside 
of the framework of the old medireval system of landownerdhip 

This system of landownership can be abolished at one stroke, 
by a determined rupture with the past The nationalisation of the 
land would bo such a measure, which all the representatives of tlie 
peasantry^ iiave indeed demanded, more or less consistently, m the 
period between 1905 and 1907 The abolition of prl\ate property 
in land does not by any means change the bourgeois foundations 
of commercial and capitalist agriculture There is nothing moie 
erroneous than the opinion that the nationalisation of the land has 
something in common witli socialism, or even with the equal nght 
to the use of the land Socialism, as is well known, means the 
abolition of commodity production Nationalisation, however, 
means converting the land into the property of the state, and such 
a conversion does not in the least affect private enterprise on the 
land Whether the land is private property or whether it is in the 
‘^possession’^ of the whole country, of the whole nation, makes no 
difference in so far as the economio system on the land is con 
cemed, nor does it make any difference whatever to the (capital 
ist) economio system of the rich miizhjk whether he buys land 
perpetuity tents land from the landlord or the state, or whether 
he ^'gathers up’' allotment land abandoned by bankrupt peasants 
If exchange remains, tt is ridiculous to talk of socialism And the 
exchange of agricultural products and means of production does 
not depend upon the form of landownership at all (I want to say 
in parenthe&is that I am explaining here only the economic signt 
ficanCe of natlonaHsalion and not advocating it as a programme, 
I advocated this in the work I referred to above ) 

‘Concerning the rcprcscntatlvea of iho peaaaTilry in the period of the 
6ral revolution, c/ Vol 5II In this series; The Agrarian Programme of So- 
cial Democracy in the^ First Russian HeuoluHon of IPOS 07 ^ chap 2, r«rt 6 
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In regard to equality, we have already shown above how this 
is applied in practice in the distribution of allotment land We 
have seen that within the village commune, allotment land is dis 
tnbuted fairly equally, and only slightly operates to the advantage 
of the rich But very little trace is left of this equality in tlie long 
run, owing to the fact that the poor peasants are obliged to 
let their land and that the rented land is concentrated m the 
hands of the rich peasants Clearly, equality of landownership is 
unable to remove the inequality In the actual use of the land as 
long as there is inequality m property among owners and a ays 
tern of exchange which aggravatea this inequality 

The economio significance of nationalisation does not by any 
means lie where it is very often sought for It does not lie m the 
fight against bourgeois relationships (as Marx long ago pointed 
out, nationahsation is one of the most consistent bourgeois meas 
ures), but in the fight against feudal reladonsbips The multiphc 
ity of forms of medi*eval landownership hampers economic devel 
opment the system of dividing the population into estates ham 
pers trade, the disharmony between the old system of landowner 
ship and the new system of economy gives rise to acute contradic 
tions, owing to the retention of the latifundia, the landlords pro 
long the existence of the labour rent system, the peasants are 
confined to a ghetto, to allotment landownership, the framework 
of which life is breaking down at every step Nationalisation will 
sweep away all medieeval reloitions in landownership entirely, will 
remove all artificial barriers on the land and make the land 
really free — for whom? For all oitkens? Nothing of the kind 
The horseless peasant (three and a quarter million households), 
as we have seen, is free to let his allotment The land ueoomes 
free — for the master, for the one who really wants and is really 
ahle to cultivate it according to the requirements of modern 
economic conditions in general and the requirements of the 
world market in particulaT Nationalisation would accelerate the 
death of serfdom and the development of purely capitalist farm^ 
Ing on land that has been completely cleared of all medieaval 
lumber This la the real histonoal significance of jpationalisadon 
in Russia as it developed at the end of the nineteenth century* 
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fhe other objectively not impossible way of clearing land 
ownership for capitalism is, as we have seen, to accelerate the 
plunder of the village commune by the rich and to consolidate 
private landowncrship among the wealtliy peasants This way 
leaves the principal source of labour rent and bondage uii 
touched, the landlords’ Intifundia are left intact Oliviously,^ this 
i\ay of clearing the ground foi capitalism guarantees the free 
development of the productive forces to a much smaller degree 
than the first mentioned way As long as the latifundia remain 
intact the preservation of the bonded peasant, the share cropper, 
the annual renting of small plots of land, the cuhivalion of the 
“squires^” land with die implements of the peasants, te, 
the preservation of the moat backward culture and of all that 
ouental banbansm that is called partiarclial nnal hft, are in 
evitable 

The two methods of "solving” the agrarian question in devel 
oping bourgeois Russia correspond to two paths of development 
of capitalism in agriculture I call these two pallis the Piussian 
path and the American path The first is characterised by the 
fact that niediflcval relationships in landowncrship arc not liquid 
ated at one stioke, they gradually adapt themselves to capitalism 
and for this reason capitalism for a long time ‘retains semi 
feudal features Prussian landlordism was not crushed by the 
bourgeois revolution, it survived and became the basis of Jun 
ker economy, which is capitalist at bottom, but winch still keeps 
the rural population in a certain degree of dependence, as for 
example the Gesindcordnitng,' etc As a consequence, the social 
and political domination of the Junktr was slrengthcnod for 
many decades after 3848 and the devLlopment of the productive 
forces of German agriculture proceeded very much more slowly 
than in America On the contrary, in Amenoa, it was not the 
slave economy of the big landlords that served as the basis of 
capitalist agriculture (the Civil Wai crushed the slave estates), 
but the free economy of the free farmer woikmg on fiee land, 
land free from all medueval fetters, fice fiom scifdom and feud 

^Master ami Sen ant Laws — Ed En^ ct/, 
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alism, on the one hand, and free from the fetters of private 
property in land, on the other Land was given a\\ay m America 
out of an enormous land fund, at a nominal price, and it is only 
on a new, completely capitalist base that pnvate property in land 
hag now developed there 

Both these paths of capitalist development became clearly 
marked in Russia after 1861 The progress of landlord economy 
cannot be doubted, but the slo\\neas of thu progresg is not ac 
cidental it la inevitable os long as the survivals of serfdom are 
preserved There is no doubt also dial the raoie free the peas 
antry are, the less they are oppressed b) the survivals of serfdom 
(in the South, for example, all these favouraule conditions exist), 
and finally, the better the peasants, taken as a whole, are provided 
with land, the greater will the disintegration among the peasantry 
be and the more lapid ivill be the process of the formation of a 
class of lural capitalist farmers The whole question of the 
future de\elopment of the country can be reduced to this winch 
of the two paths of development will ultimately prevail, and, 
conespondingly, which class will cairy through the necessary 
and incMtable change — the old landlord or the free peasant 
farmer^ 

Some people in Russia think that nationalisation of the 
land means that the laud will be removed from ibe sphere of 
commerce This, undoubtedly, is the point of view of the major 
ity of the piogressive peasants and of the ideologists of the 
peasantry But this view is radically wrong The very opposite 
IS the case Private pioperty in land is an obstacle to the invest 
meiit of capital in land Therefore, when the free renting of land 
fiom the state becomes possible (and this is the essence of 
nationalisation in bourgeois society) the land will be drawn into 
the spheie of commerce to a far greater extent than was the case 
when pnvate property m land prevailed The possibilities of 
free investment of capital in land, free competition in agriculture, 
are much greater under tlie system of free renting than under 
tlie system of private property in land Nationalisation of the 
laud la, as it weic, laudloxdiam without the landlord Aud what 
land.lordl8m in the capitalist development of agiiculture means 
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HRS explained by the profound obseivations of Marx in bis 
7 heones of Surplus Value I have quoted these observations m 
my work on the agrarian programme referred to aliove, but in 
view of the importance of the question, I take the liberty of 
repeating them here 

In the paragraph on the historical conditions of the Ricaidian 
theory of rent (Theorie uber den Mehrwert, II Band, 2 Teil, 
Stuttgart, 1905, S 6 7), Marx says that Ricardo and Anderson 
"start out from a viewpoint, which is regarded as very strange 
on tlie Continent, viz ^ that landed property, as an obstacle to all 
application of capital to the land, does not exist at all ** At first 
sight, this would seem to be contradictory because it is precisely 
in England that feudal landed property is considered to have 
been completely preserved But Marx explains that i 

nowhere in the world hos capltaliBt production dealt bo rulli 
Icsslv with the traditional relations of agnculturo and so adequately 
moulded its conditions and made them 'feubjcct to itself Liigland 
18 in this respect iho most revolutionary country In the world All 
historically inherited relations — not only the position of the villages 
but the very villages thomsalves not only the habitations of tho agri 
cultural population but Ibis population lUelf, not only tho ancient 
economic centres but the very economy Itself — have been ruthlessly 
swept away where they wore In contradiction to tho conditions of cap 
italist production in tho countryside or did not correspond to those 
conditions The Gorman* for example, finds economic relations deter 
mined|by the traditional relations of vdllago fields** (Fe/dmar/ren), **tho 
position of economlo centres and portlculor conglomerations of tho 
population Tho Englishman finds that tho historic conditions of agrl 
culture have been progrossively created by capital since tho end of tho 
fifteenth century The technical expression customary in the United 
Kingdom the ‘clearing of estates/ does not occur In any continentol 
country But whnt docs this •clcarinR of cslatos mean? It means that*, 
without reprd for the local population — which is driven away for 
existing villages — which arc levelled Ip tlic ground, for farm buildings 
—which are lorn down, for tho kina of agriculture — which is trans 
formed nt a stroke, being converted for example from tillage to pas- 
ture, all conditions of production instead of being accepted as they aro 
handed down by tradition are historically fashionod In the form nects 
sary under the clrcumslanrcs fof the most profitable investment of cap 
Jtgl To tliat extent iheroforo, no landed property cjcm/s It allows 
Capital— the farmer — to manage freely, since it is only conci rncrl about 
the money inCome A Ppmeranian landowner (Marx refers to Rodher 
tu*, whose theory of rent he examined in dolgll and brilllantlv rcfpled 
in tins work), **hl 6 mind full of his hereditary estates, economic centres 
* and Uib agricultural collogium, is quite likely, therefore, to hold up 
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his hands In horror at Ricardo’s 'unhistorical' views on the develop 
ment of agricultural relations’^ As a matter of fact, *‘lhe English con 
ditions are iho only ones in which modern landed moperty, i e , landed 
property modified by capitalist production, has adequately developetL 
Hero the English view* (Ricardos theory of rent) Ms classical for 
the modem, capitalist mode of production** 

In England, the clearing of the land proceeded m revolution 
ary forms, accompanied by the violent breaking up of peasant 
landowncrship The breakup of the old and obsolete is absolqte 
ly inevitable also in Russia, but the nineteenth century (and also 
the first seven years of the twentieth) did not settle the question 
as to which class will do this necessary thing and in what form 
It will be done We have shown above what tlie basis of the 
distnbution of land is m Russia at the present time We have 
seen that 10 5 million peasant households — having 75 million 
dessiatins of land — confront 30,000 owners of latifundia of a 
total area of 70 imllion dessiaUns One possible outcome of the 
struggle, which cannot help breaking out on this ground, is that 
the amount of land owned by tens of millions of households will 
be almost doubled and the landed properties of the upper 
30,000 will disappear Let us examine this possible outcome 
from the purely theoretical point of view, fiom the point of 
view of the manner in which the agrarian question arose in Rua 
Bia at the end of the nineteenth century What would the results 
of such a change be? From the point of view of agrarian rela 
lionships obviously, that mediaeval allodment and mediaeval land 
lordism would be reshuffled again The old conditions would be 
swept away completely Nothing traditional would be left in 
agraiion landowning relations What force would deteimma 
agrarian relations? Tlie **pnnciple” of equality? That la what 
the progressive peasants who are affected by Narodniki ideology 
are inclined to believe^ That is what the Narodnik thinks But 
this 18 an illusion The ^principle” of equality, which in the 
village commune la recognised by law and hallowed by custom, 
leads, in fact, to landownerslup becoming adapted to differences 
in tire amount of property owned And on the basis of this 
econortuc facU which has been confirmed a thousand limes by 
Russian and W^est European data, we assert Uiat all hope'^ 
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placed m equality will bi. fibattered ami lUat llie reshuffling of 
landownership will be the only durable remit Would the sigriit 
icanoe of such a result be great? Very grentj because no otlier 
measure, no other reform, no olhei change could give such 
complete guarantees foi the rapid, wide and free progress of 
agricultural technique m Russia and for the elimination from 
our life of all traces of serfdom, social cstalea and oriental bar 
barisra 

progress of technique^ — some will ask But has u not been 
shown above by means of precise data that landlord farming is 
on a higher level than peasant farming in regard to the sowing 
of grass, in regard to the employment of machines, manuring the 
soil, quality of cattle, etc ? Of course it has lieen proved, and 
this fact IB beyond a doubt But it must not ho forgotten tliat al\ 
these differences in economic oiganmtion, technique, etc , are 
summed up m llie yield And we have seen that the yield 
per deasiahn on landlords* land cultivated by the peasants on the 
share cropping and similar olrahotki systems is lower than the 
yield on allotment land This fact is neaily always forgotten when 
the agronomic level of landlord and peasant farming in Russia is 
discussed Landlord farming is on a higher level in so far as it 
13 conducted on capitalist lines And the whole point is that this 
^‘in so far as,” at the end of the nineteenth century, meant lliat 
the labour tent system was the predominant eyslem of farming 
in the central districts To the extent that, at the present time, 
landlords’ laud 13 cultivated by die bonded peasant with anti 
quated implements, methods, otc^ to that extent landlordism is 
the principal cause of backwardness and stagnation The change 
in the system of landownership that we aie chscussing would 
inciease the yield of shaie cropping and rented lands (at the 
present time the yield on such lands — rf figures above — is 50 
and 45 poods as compared with 54 poods on allolment land and 
66 podds on landlords’ faims} J)ven if the yield was increaBcd 
only to the level oi that on allotment land, the progress would 
be enormous It goes without saying, of course, that the yield on 
allotment land would also be increased as a result of the peasant 
being freed from the yoke of the feudal latifimdia and also be 
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cause the allotment lands, hke all the land in the state, would 
then become free land, equally accessible not to all citizens, but 
to citizens owning agncuUural capital, i e , to the farmers 

This conclusion does not by any means emerge from the 
data concerning the yield we have token On the contrary, these 
data merely serve to illustrate the conclusion that emerges from 
the sum total of data concerning the evolution of Russian land 
lord and peasant farming To refute this conclusion it will be 
necessary to refute the fact that the history of Russian agricul 
lure in the second half of the nineteenth century is the history of 
the Bubatitutiou of bouigeois productive relations for feudal re^ 
lations 

If we keep to the figures of the numbeV of peasant households 
at the present time, we may get the impression that tlie agranan 
changes we are examining would lead to the land being divided 
up into extremely small fragments Just think of it* Thirteen 
million households for 280 million dessiatins of land! Is not 
this dividing up the land in a monstrous fashion? To this our 
reply is tlie land is broken up in this extreme fashion now be 
cause at the pre^eni time thirteen million farms are working an 
area of less than 280 million dessiatins* Consequently, the change 
we are interested in would not by any means make things worse 
in this respect More than that We would ask further whether 
there are any grounds for thinking that in the event of this 
change taking place the number of households will remain un 
changed? Usually, those influenced by Narodnik theories, and 
the peasants, whose thoughts and strivings are concentrated on 
land and who even dream of converting tlie industrial workers 
Into small farmers, think it will remain unchanged Undoubtedly, 
a certain number of Russian industrial workers at the end of tlie 
nineteenth century also adopted the peasant point of view The 
question, however, is — this point of view correU? Docs it con 
form to the objective economic conditions and to the progress 
of econoiT)ic development? It is sufficient to put this quesdou 
clearly to enable one to see that the peasant point of view is 
determined by the obsolete and irrevocable past and not by the 
growing futurp. The peasant point of view is wron^ It repre 
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ficnls the ideology of yesterday, for economic development 
m fact, leading not to an increase but to a dlrmnuUon of the 
agricultural population 

The change in agrarian relations that we are examining will 
not and cannot stop this process of diminution of the agricultural 
population, a process which is common to all countries in which 
capitahsm la developing 1 may be asked how can this change 
bring about a diniiniilion of the agricultural population, seeing 
that the land will become freely accessible to all? I would reply 
to tins question with a passage from a speech delivered in tlie 
Duma by the peasant deputy (Poltava Gubernia), Mr Cliizhevsky 
Speaking in the Duma on June 6 (May 24 — old style), 1906, 
he said 


*'The peasants where 1 come from, the voters who sent us here, 
calculate as follows ^If wo were a little richer and if every one of our 
families could afford to spend five or sijc rubles per annum on sugar- 
in every uyozd where it is possible to grow sugar beets several sugar 
rehnerlea would arise In oddillon to those which already exist ^ Nat 
iirally if these sugar rofinoriea arose what a demand would arise for 
Inbourors if production were InlensiUcdl Ihe output of the sugar 
refineries would Increase, etc** (Stenographic Report, page 622 ) 

Tins 18 a very characteristic admission by a local worker If 
one were to ask his opinion on the sigtuficance of agrarian reform 
m general, he would probably give expression to Narodnik 
views But since the question has been put not in regard to 
“opinions” but in regard to the concrete consequences of the 
change, capitalist truth would immediately prevail over Narod 
nik Utopias For what the peasants told ihoir deputy, Mr 
Chizhevsky, is capitalist truth, the truth of capitalist tealiiy The 
increase in the number of sugar refineries and In their producliv 
ily would indeed bo enormous if some little improvement were 
brought about in the conditions of life of the masses of small 
farmers, and it goes without saying that not only the beet sugar 
im^ustry, but all tho manufacturing industries — textile, iron, en 
gineenng, building industiies, etc , etc— would receive a powet-ful 
impetus and a great demand for “hands” would arise And tliis 
economic necessity would prove to be more powerful than all the 
beautiful hopes and dreams about eejuahly Three and a quarter 
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million horseless households will not become “masters” as a 
result of any agrarian reform, not as a result of any change in 
landownership, not as a result of any “allotment of land ” These 
millions of households (and no small number of one horse house 
holds) , as we have seen, pine away on their small plots of land, 
let their allotments An Amencan development of Industry would 
inemtcbly withdraw the ma^onty of these owners, whose position 
is hopeless in capitalist society, from agnculture, and no “right 
to the land” would be powerful enough to prevent this Thirteen 
million small owners, with the most miserable, wretched and 
obsolete implements, scratclung theiT allotment and their land 
lords^ land, this is the reality of today — this is artifioial over 
population in agriculture, artificial because of the hereditary 
retention of feudal relations which have long become obsolete 
and which could not be retained for a single day witliout exe 
cutions, shootings, punitive expeditions, etc Any real improve 
ment in the conditions of the masses, a really serious blow to the 
survivals of serfdom would inevitably put an end to the over 
population of the countryside and would, to an enormous degree, 
accelerate the process (wluch is taking place slowly even now) 
of withdrawing the population from agriculture into industry, 
would reduce the number of farms from 13 million to a much 
lower figure, and would lead Russia forward in the Amencan 
manner and not in the Chinese manner, as i^ the case now ^ 

The agrarian question in Russia at the end of the ninetecntli 
century has unposed upon the social classes the task to put 
an end to antiquated serfdom and to purge landownership, to 
clear the whole path for capitalism, for the growth of produc 
tive forces, for the freo and open class struggle And this very 
class struggle will determine the manner in which this task will 
be fulfilled 
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TUL PROCESS OF FORMATION OF THE HOME MARKET FOR 
LARGE^CALE INDUSTRY 

PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION" 


In this work the author haa set himself the aim of examining 
tlie question tlow is the home market for Russian capitalism 
being formed? It is well known that this question was raised 
long ago by the principal representatives of Narodnik views 
(headed by Messrs VV and N — on), and our task will be to 
subject these vief^va to cnlicism In our cnlicisin we cannot limil 
ourselves to an examination of the errors and incorrectness of 
the views of opponents it seemed to us that it would not be 
enough to quote facts proving the formation and giowth of a 
home market in answer to the question that has been raised, for 
It might be argued that these facts were arbitrarily selected and 
that facts that proved the opposite had been omitted We thought 
It necessary to examine and to try to describe the whole process 
of development of capitalism as a whole in Russia It goes with 
out saying that such a bioad task would be beyond the strength 
of a single individual, if a number of limitations were not intro 
duced into lU First, as the title already shows, we take tlie ques 
tion of the development of capitalism m Russia exclusively from 
the point of view of the home market and leave aside the question 
of the foreign market and data concerning foreign trade Secondly, 
we limit ourselves only to the post Reform period* Tliirdly, we 
take principally and almost exclusively data on the hdme, purely 


^The following excorpis from The Development of Capitalism in Russia 
are given In thl$ volume i Preface to tot edition (without the poitcript) , 
concluslonfl to chap I, conclusions to ohap 11, chap HI (without mo V 
and VI) , 660 DC of ohap IV sec I (abridged), V, VII XI, XII of 
chop VII and the whole of chap VIII i E»t 

* / e the period after the emancipation of the florfe in 1861 — Ed 

Eng ed 
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Hussian gubernias Fourthly, we limit ourselves exclusively to 
the economic aspect of the piocess In spile of nil these hmi'a 
tions, however, the topic remnins nn extremely broad one fho 
author does not conceal from himself the diHiculties and even 
the dangers of taking up surh a broad topic, hut it seemed to 
him that in order to explain the question of the home market 
for Russian capitalism it would be absolutely necessary to show 
the interconnection and interdependence of the various aspects of 
this process which is going on in all spliercs of social economy 
We will linnl oursches, therefore, to an examination of the mam 
features of the piocess and leave the study of its special featmes 
to a future work 

Tlio plan of our work is as follows In the first chapter we 
examine, in the briefest possible wa>, tlio pnncipal theoretical 
poslulales of ahstiact political economy on tlie question of the 
home market for capitalism This will scive as an introduction, 
as It were, to the part of the woik which deals Vrith the facta and 
will relieve us of the necessity of having repeatedly to lofcr to 
theory in the fuither exposition of the subject In the three siih 
fcquent chapteis we will try to describe the capitalist evolution 
of agriculture in post Reform Russia, le, in chapter II wc vmU 
( xamine the Zemstvo itati‘»tics showing the disintegration of the 
peasantry, in chapter III wc will give data showing the Iran 
sitional slate of landlord farming, from the labour rent (barbh 
china) system to the capitalist system, and in chapter IV we will 
give data on tlio forma in which the formation of commercial and 
capitalist agriculture is taking place The three next chapteis 
will deal with the fonm and stages of development of cajntnlism 
in our industry in cliaptei V we will examine the first stage of 
capitalism in industry, namely, in small /;< asant ( so called kus 
lar^) inclu^tryy in chapter VI we give data on capitalist mann 
facturo and on capitalist domestic industiy, and in chaptci \If 
we deal >uth tlie development of large scale machine industry 
In the last chapter (chap Vllt) we will try to show the connec 
Uon between the vanpus aspects of the process ex]i lamed above 
and to give a geneial picture of this pioccss 
^ Village Viandlcraft InduBlry — Ed ed 
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We will now sum up the tiieoretical postulates examined 
abo\e which are directly related to ihe question of the home 
market 

1 The fundamental process of the formation of a home 
market (te, the development of commodity producbon and 
capitalism) is social division of labour Tins means that, one 
after another, 'vanoua forms of working up raw matcnals (and 
various operations in this process) become separated from agri 
culture and become independent branches of industry which ex 
change their products (now become tommoduies) for the products 
of agiicuUure Thus, agriculture itself becomes an industry (le, 
production of commodities) and the same process of specialisa 
tion takes place m it 

2 The direct deduction from the preceding postulate is the 
law of all developing oommodity economy, and paiticularly cap 
itahst economy, that the industrial (le non agricultural) popu 
lation grows faster than the agricultural population, that an in 
Cl cosing part of tlie population is withdrawn from ogriculture 
and drawn into the manufacturing industries 

3 Tlie divorcement of the direct producer from the means 
of pioduction, le, his expropriation which marks the transition 
from simple commodity production to capitalist production (and 
which is the necessary condition for this transition), creates tho 
home market Tins process of creating the home market proceeds 
in two directions on the one hand, the means of production fiom 
which the araall producer is “liberated” are converted into cap 
ital in the hands of the new owner, serve to produce commodities 
and, consequently, are themselves transformed into commodities 
Thus, even the simple reproduction of these means of production 
now requires that they shall be purchased (formerly, in the 
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niajonty of cases, these means oi production were reproduced m 
ihe natural form and sometimes they were made at home), le, 
creates a market for means of production, and later, the products 
produced with tlie aid of these means of production are also 
transformed into commodities On the other hand, the means of 
existence of this small producer become a material element of 
variable capital, le, the sum of money which the employer 
(whether he la a landlord, a contractor, a lumber merchant, 
factory owner, etc , does not matter) , spends on hirinp; workers 
Thus, these means of existence are now also transformed into 
commodities, i e , create a home market fo*' articles of con 
sumption 

4 The realisation of the product in capitalist society (and, 
consequently, the realisation of surplus value) cannot be ex 
plained unless we understand that 1) the value of the social 
product, like that of the individual product, is divided into three 
parts and not into two (constant capital + variable capital + 
surplus value, and not only into variable capital + surplus 
value, as Adam Smith and the whole of subsequent political eco 
nomy prior to Marx taught) and 2) that in Its natural form it 
should be divided into two mam subdivisions means of pro 
duotion (consumed productively) and articles of consumption 
(for personal consumption) Hdvlng laid down these main theo 
retical postulates Marx fully explained the prpe^ of realising 
llio product 111 general and surplus value in particular in capital 
ist producUon, and levealed that It was utterly wrong to drag the 
foreign market into the question of realisation 

5 Miirx^s theory of realisation also shed light on the question 
of national consumption and income 

From what has been said above, it automatically follows that 
the question of the home market os a separate, independent ques 
tfon, independent of the question of the degree of development of 
capitalism, do^s not exist at all. That is precisely why the Marx 
ian t}i^0ry nowhere and never raises this question separately The 
home market appears when commodity production appears: it 
is created by the development of commodity production, and the 
degree to which social division of labour has taken place deter 
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min«B the height of its development, it spreads with the trana 
ference of commodity production from the product to labour 
power, and only to the extent that the latter is transformed into 
a commodity does capitalism embrace the whole industry of the 
country, developing mainly in regard to means of production 
which, In capitalist society, occupy an increasingly important 
place The **home market** for capitahsm is created by devel- 
oping capitalism itself, which increases the social division of 
labour and which divides the direct producers into capitalists and 
workers The degree of the development of the home market is 
the degree of development of capitalism in the country To dia 
cuss the question of the limits of the home market separately 
from the degree of development of capitalism (as the: Narodnik 
economists do) Is wrong 

That la why the question os to how the home market for 
Russian capitalism is being formed reduces itself to the follow 
mg questions In what manner and in wh^t direction are the 
various aspects of Russian national economy developing? What 
are the intoroonnecftions and Interdependence between these vari 
ous aspects? 

The next chapters wll be devoted to the examination of the 
data which contain the reply to these questions 
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XIII CONCLUSIONS TO CHAPTER II 

We will sum up the mam postulates which follow from the 
data examined above 

1 The social economic enMronment in which the contemporary 
Russian peasantry find themselves is that of commodity pio 
diicllon E\en in the central agricultural zone (which is the most 
backward in this respect as compared with the extieme south 
eastern regions or with the industrial giibcimas), the peasant is 
completely subordinated to the market on which he depends as a 
consumer and as a producer, quite apart from his being a tax 
payer 

2 The system of social economic relationships existing among 
the peasantry (agiicultural and village commune) reveals all 
the contiadictions which are a feature of all commodity produc 
tion and all capitalism competition, the struggle for economic 
independence, competition for land (purchased oi hired) the 
concentration of production in the hands of a minority, the dnv 
ing of the majority into the ranks of the pioletariat, the exploi 
tation of the latter by the minority by means of merchant capital 
and the hire of agncultural labourers There is not a single 
econotnic pheuometvou among the peaaautiy that does not beat 
this contradictory form, which is specifically peculiai to the 
capitalist system, le, which does not express the struggle and 
antagonism of mterests, which is not an advantage for some 
and a loss for others Such is the purchase and the renting of 
land, such are the diametrically opposite types of ‘'trade, and 
such is the tecluucal ptogieas of economy 

Wo attach cardinal importance to this conclusion not only 
on the question of capitalism m Russia, but also on the question 
of the significance of the Narodnik doctrine in genera! These 
\ery contradictions iirefulahly demonstrate to us that the system 
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of economic relationships in the “communal” villages does not 
represent a special system (“peoples production,”* etc ), but the 
ordinary petty bourgeois system In spile of the theories that 
have been prevalent in Russia during the past half century, the 
Russian commune peasantry are not the antagonists of capital 
ism, on the contrary, they are the deepest and most durable 
foundation of it The deepest — because, precisely here, remote 
fiom all “artificial” influences, and in spite of institutions which 
restrict the development of capitalism, we see the constant for 
mation of the elements of capitalism within the very “commune” 
itself^* The most durable — because it is in agriculture in gen 
eral, and among the peasantry in pajrticular, that ancient tradi 
tions, the traditions of patriarchal society, are strongest, and as 
a consequence the transforming effects of capitalism (the devel 
opment of productive forces, the change in social relationships, 
etc) manifest themselves most slowly and gradually^ 

3 The sum total of all the economic contradictions among 
the peasantry comprises what we call the disintegration of the 
peasantry Tlie peasants themselves very aptly and strikingly 
ohaiactenae this process by the term “unpeasantise ” * Tins 
process signifies the complete destruction of the old, patriarchal 
peasantry and the creation of new types of rural population 

Before We proceed to describe these types we will state the 
following References to iVas process have been made xn our 
literature long ago and very often For example, Mr Vasilchi 
kov, who studied the works of the Valuev Commission, established 
the formation of a “rural pioletanat” in Russia and the “dis 
integration of Uie peasant estate” {Landownership and A^n 
culture^ first edition, Vol I, chap IX ) This fact was mentioned 
by V Orlov [Statistical Abstract for the Moscow Gubernia^ Vol 
IV, part I, p 14) and by many others But all Ihese references 
remained fragmentary No attempt was ever made to study this 
phenomenon systematically, an^. that is why, notwithstanding the 
wealth of data provided by the Zemstvo statistical household 
census, we have not to the present day sufficient xnforraatlon about 

1 Cf Das KapUaU Vol S 527 

* AgricuUurul Kevtew of Nizhni Novgorod Gubomia, 1892 
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this phenomenon This is due also to the fact that the majority; 
of the writers who wnte on this question regard the disintegration 
of the peasantry simply as the nse of property inequality, simply 
os ‘‘differentiation,” to use a favounte term employed by the 
Norodnikl in general and by Mr Karyshev in particular (C/ hia 
bcK)k, Rent, and his articles in Rwskoye Bogatsvo Undoubtedly, 
the nse of property inequality ja the starting point of the whole 
process, but the process is not confined to “differentiation ” The 
old peasantry are not only undergoing a process of “differentia 
tion/’ they are being completely destroyed, they are ceasing to 
exist, they are being squeezed out by absolutely new types of 
rural population — typos which serve as the basis of a society 
In which commodity production and capitalist production pre* 
dominate These types are the rural bourgeoisie (mainly petty 
bourgeoisie) and the rural proletariat, a class of commodity; 
producers in agriculture and a class of agricultural wage workers 
It is to a high degree instructive that the purely theoretical 
analysis of the process of the formation of agricultural cap 
italiam points to the disintegration of the small producers 
as an important factor in this pro6ess We have in mind 
one of the most intereabing chapters in Vol III of Capital^ 
namely chapter XLVII, The Genesis of Capitalist Ground Rent 
As the fftarting point of this genesis Marx takes labour rent 
{ArbeUsrente) * 

^Vhicli meana that the direct producer cultivates during a part of the 
week, with Instruments of labour (plough, cattle, etc), actually or 
legally belonging to him, the soil owned by him in fact, and works 

* Russian JFd Eng ed 

* In the Russian translation (page 651 et sup ) this Is translated aa 
trudovaya renUt (labour rent — Ed Eng ed ) We think that our translation 
Ctrabotocknaya renUt (as it Is given In the Russian text of the above— 
Fd Eng cd ) U more Correct, for In the Russian language there la the 
specific term otrabotfdp which means precisely the labour a dependent tiller 
of the soil performs for a landlord 

Note the term ’iabour rent'^ also applies to what in Russian is 
called barshchina^ the system of labour rent prevailing before the eman 
oipatlon of the serfs. Lenin’s argument is that otrabotki hardly differs from 
barsbefane, hence there is no contradictfop in piing the term Mahout 
rent * for both systems Where, however^ Lenin uses the terms harshchina 
and otrabotki in juxtapositipn, the Russian terms are given, — Ed Eng 
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during the remaining daya upon the oBlate o£ tho feudal lord, without 
any com^penaallon from the feudal Iwd * (Dos Jtopifui UI 2, 323 

The next form of rent la rent m kind (Productenrente)^ when 
the dared prodnccr producea the whole product on land which he 
hunfifelf exploits and gives the landowner the whole of the surplus 
product m kind The producer here becomes more independent 
and obtains the possibility of acquiring by his labour a certain 
quantity of products over and above his indispensable require 
ments 

* This form (of rant) will also give riao lo greater diflferences in the 
economic situation of tho individual direct producers At least the 
poaalblllty for such a differentiation exists and bo does the poMlhlllty 
that the direct producer may have acquired the means to exploit other 
labourers for himself ” (P 329 >) 

And so, even when natural self sufiScing society still prevails, 
with the very first atep in the direction towards greater indopend 
ence for the dependent peasant, the germs of this disintegration 
appear But these germs can develop only under the next form 
of renh under money rent, which is a mere change of form of 
rent in kind Under money rent, the direct producer no longer 
turns over the product, but its price, to the landlord * The basis 
of this form of rent remains the same os that of rent in kind, the 
direct producer Is still the traditional possessor of the land, 
**al though (tho basis of) money rent hkeivise approaches its dis 
solution ” (P 330 *) Money rent “requires a considerable devel 
opment of commerce, of city industries, of the production of com 

^ Capital, Vol m Charles H Kerr, p 917 — Ed Eng ed 
•/hid, p 924 — Eng ed 

•A strict dlfltinorion must bo drawn between money rent and oapitaliet 
ground rent; tho latter presupposes tho oxlstonco of capitalists and wage 
workers in agriculture, tho former — dependent peasants Capitalist rent is 
part of the surplus value which remains after entrepreneur profit is de* 
ducted, whereas money rent is the price of tho whole of tho surplus product 
paid by the peasant to tho landowner An example of money rent in Russia 
is the quit rent (obrok) which the peasant pays to the landlord Undoubt 
edly, the taxes which the peasants now havh to pay repreaent, In part, 
money rent Sometimes, oven peasant renting of land approximates to 
money rent, when the high rent the ^leaaant has to pay leaves him no more 
than meagre wages 

^CapUaU VoL UI, p 926 Eng ed 
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modities m general and also the circulation of money ” (P 331 
fhe traditional, customaiy relation between the dependent pens 
ant and the landlord is transformed into a purely money relation- 
ship, based on a contiact This, on the one hand, leads to the 
expropriation of the old peasant and, on the other hand, it leads 
to tlie peasant buying his land and his liberty 

* fhe transformation of rent m kind into money refit is not only 
necesflanly accompanied but oven anticumted by the formation of a 
class of proportylcsa day labourers wlio hire themselves out for wages 
During the period of tlicir rise when this new class appears but sporad 
ically, tlio custom necessarily develops among the belter Bitunled Iriim 
taty formers {fientepflichtigen) of exploiting ogncullurol labourers for 
their own account In tbjs way they gradually acquire the obility 
to acLumulatc a certain amount of ^vcolth und to transform thcmeelvea 
even into future capitalists The old self employing possessors of the 
land thus give rise among themselves to ii nurserv fot capitalist tenants 
whose development is conditioned upon the general development of 
capitflbst prodiictiop outside of tho rural districts ' (Das /Cap ta^ 
III 2, 332 0 

4 TliG disint<5gration of the ])easantry, which, at the expense 
of the middle ‘‘peasantry,” develops the extiemc groups, creates 
two new types of ruial population Ihe common featme of both 
types — 18 the commodity, money character of economy Tlie first 
new type is — the rural bourgeoisie, or weahiiy peasantry These 
include tho independent farmers who carry on commercial farm 
Ing in all its varied forms (we will describe the main groups 
in chap IV), tlien come the owners of commercial and indiislnal 
enterprises, etc The combination of commercial farming and 
commercial and industnal enterprise is one of the forms of “com 
bining agriculture with tiade” that is specifically peculiar to this 
t>pe of peasantry From among these wealthy peasants thero 
anses the farmei class, for the renting of land for the sale of 
grain (m the agricultural belt) plays an enormous part in their 
economy, very often a more important part than their allotment 
In the majonly of cases tlie size of the farm among these peas 
ants 15 larger than they are able to cultivate with the aid of the 
members of their families alone, and that is why the formation of 
a contingent of agricultdral labourers, and still more, of day 
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labourers^ 13 the necessary condition for the existence of the 
^vealthy peasant^ The spare cash which these peasants obtain in 
the form of net income is used either for commerciai purposes or 
for usury, which is so exceesively developed in our rural dis 
tricts, 01, m favourable circumstances, is invested in the purchase 
of land, improvements on the farm etc In a word — these axe 
Bmall agrarians Numerically, the peasant bourgeoisie represent 
a small minority of the peasantry, prob'tbly not more than one 
fifth of the total number of households (which, approximately, 
IS equal to three tenths of the population), although the propor 
tion fluctuates considerably accoiding to district But in regard to 
its importance in peasant economy as a whole, in regard to the share 
It has of the total means of production owned by the peasantry 
and to its share of the total produce produced by the peasantry 
— the peasant bourgeoisie is undoubtedly the predominant group 
It IS the master of the countryside at the present time 

5 The other new type is the rural proletariat, the class of wage 
labourers possessing allotments 'This compnses the poor peasant, 
including the completely landless peasant, but the typical repre 
sentative of the Russian rural proletariat is the agricultural 
labourer, the day labourer, the unskilled labourer, the building 
worker, or worker in other trades, possessing an allotment The 
insignificant dimensions of the farm on a small patch of land, 
and, mote over, a farm m a state of ruin (tins is particularly 
evidenced by the letting of Idnd), the inability to exist without 
selling labour power (the “trades” of the poor peasant), an 
extremely low standard of living probably lower than that of the 
labourer without an allotment — these are the diatmgulshing 
features of this type ® Not less than one half of the total peasant 

^ We will observe bf'ro thst the employment of hired labour ia not an 
essential feature of the concept petty bourgeois All independent produc 
tion for the market, if iho contradkWons descrlhed in par 2 o\lflt in the 
social system of economy, and especially !f the mass of producers are 
being tiuneformcd into wage labourers, comes within the meaning of this 
concept 

® In order to provo that it is correct to include the poor peasant in the 
category of wage labourers possessing an allotment. It must not only Lo 
shown how and which peasants sell labour power, but also how and which 
employers buy labour power This will bo shown in subsequent chapters 
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houaeholda (which la approximately four teutha of the popula 
tion) may be included in the category of representatives of tlio 
rural proletanat* le, all the horseless and a large part of tlie 
one horse peasants (this, of course, is a mass, approximate cal 
culation, which in various districts would be considerably modi 
fied in accordance with local conditions) The grounds which 
compel one to believe that such a large proportion of the peas 
Entry belong to the rural proletariat have been given abovci^ It 
should be added that in our literature the postulate of the theory 
that capitalism requires a free, landless worker, is often under 
stood m too stereotyped a manner This postulate ia quite oonrect 
as indicating the mam trend, but capitalism penetrates into agri 
culture particularly slowly and in extremely varied forms Very 
often, the rural labourer ia allotted land m the interests of the 
rural employers, and for that reason the type of rural labourer 
with an allotment la a common type in all capitalist countries 
The type assumes different forms in different countries the 
English cotter (cottager) differs from the parcel land peasant lu 
France or in tho Rhine Provinces, and Uie latter differs again 
from the Knecht in Prussia Each of these bears traces of tho 
special agrarian system, of the special history of agrarian rela 
tions in those countries — but this, however, does not prevent the 
economist from generalising them under the single type of agri 
cultural proletarian The legal title to his plot of land does not 

* Professor Conrad is of the opinion that the criterion for a real p^sant 
in Germany Is a pair of working animals (Gespannbauerngu^i^r) (Cf 
Landotvn^rship and Agriculture M , 1896, pn 84 85 ) For Russia tho 
criterion ought rather to bo put higher In order to define the term "peas- 
ant,’* Conrad takea the percentago of persona or households engaged In 
“hired labour’^ or ^^auxlliary occupelions' generally (Ibid) Professor 
Stebul, who, It cannot bo denied, Is ap aulhonly on questions of fact, w 
1882, wrote ^ “After the fall of serfdom, the peasant with hla small economic 
uqit engaged exclusively In mowing ^aln, that Is to say, the peasant mainly 
Ip the Central Blpok Earth Belt of Russia, In the majority of cases, became 

artlsart, agricultural labourer, or day labourer, for whom ogrlculturo 
became only a subsidiary oooupatlon** {Emys on Russian AgncmiuTe^ lit 
If^etknesM and the Measures to Be Taken for Its Improvementy M,1883, p 
11 ) Evidently tho term artisan hero includes tho wage labourer in industry 
(building, etc.) Howew incorrectly this manner of employing terms may 
be, it !i newtbcl^ very widespread In our litorsture, even In special 
ecanottvlc ^Utetatttre, 
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affect the definition at all Whether the land belongs io him os his 
own property (as in die case of the parcel land peasant), or' 
whether the landlord or RiUer^iUsbesitzer ^ allows him the use of 
the land, or, finally, whether he owns it as a membea* of the vil 
lage commune, as In Russia — makes no difference to tlie case at 
all * In including the poor peasant m the category of rural pro 
letariat we are not suggesting anything new This term has al 
ready been employed by many writers, and only the Narodnik 
economists persist in speaking about the peasantry in general as 
if they were something anti capitalist, and close their eyes to the 
fact that the mass of “the peasantry’* has already occupied a 
definite place in the general system of capitalist production, 
namely, the place of agncuUural and industnal wage labourers 
In Russia, people like to sing the praises of our agrarian system 
for having preserved the village commune and the peasantry, etc , 
and contrast this to the Baltic system with its capitalist system of 
agnculture It will be of interest, therefore, to see what types of 
the agncultural population m the Baltic gubernias are included 
in the class of agncullural labourers and day labourers Peasants 
in the Baltic gubernias are divided into peasants with a large 
amount of land (25 to 50 dessiatins in a separate lot), poor 

^ The lord of the manor — Ed 

’We will quote examples of the various forma o! wage labour In agri 
culture from Handwor ter bitch der Staatstvtssenschajt [^atesman’a Hand 
book '—Ed ] (Landotonership and Agriculturet M , 1896 ) “The peasant s 
holding,* eays Professor Conrad, **mu8t be dlsdngulshed from the parcel 
land, from the *poor peasants plot,* or ‘vegetable plot,* the owner of 
which is obliged to seek occupation and eaminga on the aide” (p 83 84) 
“In France, according to the census of 1881 18,249 209 persons, ie a 
little less than one half* (of the population) ‘obtained their livelihoad by 
agriculture about nine million owned their land five million were tenant 
farmers and share-croppers four million were day labourers and owners 
of small plots or tenants obtaining their livelihood mainly by wage labour 
“ It ta assumed that at least 75 per cent of the agnculturai labourers 
in Franco own land* (p 233, Holtz) In Gemia^^ the category of ogrl 
cultural labourers includes oumens of land 1) Khtner, Hhusler In^tleiUe 
(cottars) , 2) contract day labourers who mvn land and who hire them 
solves to fanners for a certain part of the year (something like our 
“three day labourers *) “Contract day labourers represent the bulk of 
agricultural labourers in those |>art8 of Germany where large scale fanning 
predominates* (p 236), 8) agricultural labourers who till rented land 
(p 237) 
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peasants (A to 10 dessiatins — poor peasants’ lots) and landless 
peasants As S Korolenko quite justly lemarks, the poor peas 
ant “most closely resembles the general type of Russian peasant 
of the central gubernias” {Free Hired Labour^ p 495) , he is 
constantly compelled to divide Ins time between seeking for work 
on the side and cultivating his own plot of land But what inter 
esta us niobt is thq economic position of the agricultural labourer 
The fact is that tlie iandJords themselves find it profitable to 
alloi them land in part payment for their work Here aio 
some examples of the landholdings of the Baltic^ lajbourers 
1) two dessiatins of land (we have conveited lof^telle into d^s 
siatms 1 lofstelle— one ihird of a dessiutm) , the husband woiks 
275 days, and tho wife, 50 days per year at a wage of 25 kopeks 
per day, 2) two and two thirds dessiatina, “the agnci\ltuial la 
bourer owns one horse, three cows, tliree sheep and two pigs” (j) 
518), the labourer woiks alternate weeks and the wife woiks 50 
days in the yeai, 3) six dessiatins of land (Bauss Uyezd, Cour 
land Gubernia) , “the agricultural labourer owns one horse, three 
cows, three sheep and several pigs” (p 518), he works three 
days in the week and the wife works 35 days in the year, 4) in 
tho Hazenpot Uyezd, Conrland Gubernia — eight dessiatins of 
land, *hn all cases the agricultural labourer gets his flour nulled 
ifree and free medical aid and medicine, and tlieir children at 
tend school” (p 519), etc We draw the reader’s attention to the 
5126 of the land and farms owned by these agricultural labourers, 
ic, to tlie very conditions which, in the opinion of the Narod 
niki, distinguish our peasants from the European agianan system 
which corresponds to capitalist production We will combine all 
the examples given in the pubheaUan we have quoted 10 agu 
cultural laboui^ers own 3 5 dessiatins of land, that is, on tho 
average, 3 15 dessiatins per labourer Tlie term agneu Rural la 
bourer here includes peasants who work tlic leaser part of the 
year for the landloid (Uie husband works half the year and tho 
wife 35 to 50 days) it includes also the one horse peasants who 
own two and even three cows* We aie compelled to ask, there 
fotei where is this notoiious difference between the “village com 
mune’ peasant and the Biltip labourer? In the Baltic, things are 
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called by their proper names, but m Russia the one horae agn 
cultural labourer is combined with the wealthy peasant, an 'aver 
age** IS struck and sentamental talk is indulged in about the 
“corgmune spirit,” * labour principles,” ‘‘people’s industry” and 
^‘combining agriculture with industry ” 

6 The intermediary link between these post Reform types of 
the ‘ peasantry” is the middle peasantry Tlieir distinguishing fea 
tiire IS that -commodity farming is least developed among them 
Only in good years and under particularly favourable conditions 
18 the independent husbandry of this type of peasant sullicient to 
maintain him and for that reason his position is a very unstable 
one In the majority of cases the middle peasant cannot make ends 
meet without resorting to loans to be repaid by labour etc , with 
out seeking “subsidiarj” earnings on the side, which partly also 
consist of selling labour power, etc Each lime there is a failure 
of the harvest, masses of the middle peasants are thrown into the 
ranks of the proletariat In its social lelationaliips this group os 
dilates between the higher group, towards which it gravitates and 
into which only a fortunate minority succeeds in entering, and the 
lower gioup, into which the whole process of evolution is forcing 
it We have seen that the peasant bourgeoisie not only squeeze^ out 
the lower group, but also the middle group of the peasantry Tims, 
a process which is a specific feature of capitalist economy is 
going on — the process of “unpeasantismg” , the intennediary 
members are dying out, while the extremes are growing 

7 The disintegration of the peasantry creates the home market 
for capitalism In the lower group, the formation of the market 
takes place in regard to articles of consumption (the personal con 
sumption market) Tlie lural pioletarian consumes less in com 
panson with the middle peasant — and, moreover, consumes goods 
of an inferior quality (potatoes instead of bread, etc), but he 
buys more Tlie use and development of a rural bourgeoisie ere 
ates a market in a twofold manner first and principally, in 
regard to means of production (the produptivo consumption 
market) » for the well to do peasant tries to convert into capital 
the means of production he “collects” from the "impoverished” 
landlords as well as from the rmned peasant Secondly, the, 
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market for articles of consumption is created by the fact that the 
requirements of the wealthy peasants have grown ^ 

8 No precise statistical data to ahow whether the disin 
tegratlon of the peasantry is progressing, and with what rapidity, 
are available which could be juxtaposed to the combined tables 
(secs I to VI) That is not surprising, for up till now (as we 
have already remarked), no attempt has been made to study ays 
tema-tically at least the statistics on the disintegration of the peas 
antry and to indicate the forms in which this process la taking 
place* But all the general data on the economics of our rural 
districts indicate an uninterrupted and rapid increase of disintc 
gration on the one hand, the ‘‘peasants” abandon and let their 
land, the number of horseless peasants is growing, the “peasant” 
is fleeing to the towns, etc , on the other hand, the “progressive 
trend in peasant economy” is making headway, the “peasant” is 
buying land, improving his farm, introducing metal ploughs, Is 
developing the sowing of grass, dairy farming, etc We now know 
which “peasants” are taking part in one or other of these diamet 
ncally opposed sides of this process 

Furthermore, the development of the migratory movement 
gives an enormous impetus to the disintegration of the peasantry, 
and particularly of the agricultural peasantry It is well known 
that it 15 mainly the peasants from the agricultural gubernias 
who ore migrating (migration from the industrial gubernias is 
quite insignificant), and precisely from the densely populated 
central gubernias where labour rent (otrabotki) (which retards 
the disintegration of the peasantry) is most developed That is 

^The fact that the homo market la formed by the dlaintogration of the 
peasantry Is alone able to explain, for example, tlie enormous growth of 
the homo market for cotton goods, the pianufacture of which has increased 
io rapidly in the post Reform peripd simultaneously with the mass rulna 
tlon of the peasantry Mr N — on, who Uluslraled his theory of the forma 
tlOn of the home ritarket oreclsoly with this example of the textile Industry, 
1 WS totally unable to explain, hbwavor, how this oontradiotory phenomenon 
arose i 

* The only exception to tills is the excollenl Work by I Hurwitz, j&cono/n 
0 / the RmsUm Village, Now York, 1902 One can only express astonish 
went at the art with whicli Mr Hurwll® worked up the material in the 
volumes of Z^tvo statifiticB, which do not give any oombinod tables of the 
grolips of the peasaiUa according to economic status. 
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tlie first point The second point is that it is mainly the peasants 
in medium circumsiances who are leaving the districts from which 
the peasants are migrating and that it is tlie extreme groups 
that are remaining at home Thus, migration is accelerating the 
disintegration of the peasantry in the districts from which the 
peasants are migrating and carries the germs of disintegration to 
the districts to which they are migrating (in the first period of 
their new life^ the settlers m Siberia work as agiicultural labour 
era) ^ This connection between migration and disintegration la 
fully proved by I Hurwitz in his excellent piece of research, The 
Peasant Migration to Siberia (M, 1889) We strongly recommend 
this book to the reader which our Narodmki press has etnenu 
ouflly tried to hush up * 

9 As 18 known, merchant and usurer^s capital plays a great 
part in our countryside We think it superfluous to quote numer 
ouB facts and sources to prove thia phenomenon the facts are 
well known and are not directly related to oUr theme W^ are 
only interested m the questions in what relation does merchant 
and usurer’s capital in our countryside stand to the disintegration 
of the peasantry? Is tliere any connection between the relations 
among the various groups of peasants described above, and the 
relations between the peasant creditors and the peasant debtors? 
Is usury a factor and dnving force in die dismtegration, or does 
It retard it? 

We will first of all point out how theory presents this qiies 
tion In his analysis of capitalist production the author of Capital 
gave a very important place, as is known, to merchant and usu- 
rer’s capital The maan postulates in Marx’s views on this ques 
tion are as follows 1) Merchant and usurer’s capital, on the one 
hand, and industrial capital {ie, capital Invested in production, 
irrespective of whether in agriculture or in industry), on the 
other, represent one type of economic phenomenon which Is cov 
ered by the formula the purchase of commodities for the purpose 

^ ReatrlcUon of migration, therefore, has a powerful retarding effect upon 
the dlalntegration of the peasantry 

* Cf also the work by Mr Primak Statistical Material for the Study 
of Migration to Siberia [Autlior^s note to second edition 1 
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of Belling at a profit {Das KapUal, I, 2 Abschmtt, chap 4, eape 
cially pp 14f8 49, second German edition*) 2) Merchant and 
usurer’s capital always historically piecede the formation of in 
dustnal capital and are logically the necessary premise of its 
formation (Das Kapiial, III, I, pp 312 16*) , but in themselves, 
neither merchant capital noi usurer’s capital represent a sufficient 
premise for the rise of industrial capital (i e , capitalist produc 
tion) , they do always disfintegrate the old mode of produc 
lion and put in its place the capitalist mode of production, the 
formation of the latter ‘^depends entirely upon the stage of histor 
ical development and the circumstances surrounding it” {Ibid , 
pait II, p 133*) “To what extent il” (coimnorcial and merchant 
capital) “brings about a dissolution of the old mode of pro 
duction depends on its solidity and mleinal articulation And to 
what this process of dissolution will lead, in other words, 
what new modo of production will lake the place of the old, does 
not depend on commerce, but on the chaiacter of the old mode of 
production Itself ” (/6wf,ni, 1, p 316*) 3) 1 he independent devel 
opment of merchant capital stands in an inverse ratio to the gen 
eral economic development of society (ibid , p 312"), the more 
merchant and usurer’s capital is developed the less is industnal 
capital (==^apitalist production) developed and vice versa* 
Consequently, in regard to Russia, we have to ask are mer 
chant and usurer’s capital being linked up With industrial capi 
tal? Are merchant and usurer’s capital, in dismtegrating t!*e old 
mode of production, leading to its being substituted by the capi 
talist mode of production or by some other system? * Fhese are 

^ Capital, Vol I, chap IV pp 163 73, especially p 173 — Ed En^ ed 

3 Capital Vol III, chop XX, pp 381 96 — Ed Eng ed 
^Capital, Vol III, p 698— Ed Fng ed 
* Capital, VqL III, p 390 — Ed Eng ed 

° Capital, Vol III, p 386 — Ed Eng ed 

^ Mr Y Y touched upon this question in the very first page of his 
Destiny of CapUalisnh hut neither in this nor in any other of his works did 
he atlepipt to examine the facts concerning the relations between merchant 
and industrial capital In Russia As for Mr N — on, although he claimed to 
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queationa of facl^ questions \yliich must be answered in regard to 
all aspects of the national economy of Russ a In regard to peas 
ant farming the data examined above contains the reply to this 
question, and the reply is in the affirmative The usual Narodnik 
opinion, according to 'wihicli the “kulak**^ and the “prosperous” 
juu/hik” are not two forms of the same economic phenomenon, 
but opposite types of phenomena having no connection with each 
othei, IS totally unfounded It is one of the Narodnik prejudices 
which no one has taken the trouble to prove by an exact analysis 
of precis economic data The data prove the contrary No matter 
whether the peasant hires labourers for the purpose of enlarging 
his farm, or whether he tiades in land (recall tlie data quoted 
above on the extent of rented land among the rich), or m provi 
sions, or whether he trades in hemp, or ha>, or cattle, etc, or 
money (usury), he repiesenls a single economic type, in tlie 
mam, his operations reduce themseWes to one and the same set 
of economic relations Furthermore — that in the Russian commu 
nal village the role of capital is not confined to bondage and 
usury, and that capital is extending also into production, is ap 
parent from the fact that the wealthy peasant invests his money 
not only in commercial establishments and enterprises (c/ above), 
but also in improvementa on his farm, in the purchase and rent 
mg of land, in improved implements, in hiring labourers, etc If 
capital in our countryside weie incapable of creating anything 
but bondage and usury, it could not be argued, on the basis of 
the data on production, that the peasantry waa disintegrating, 
that a rural bourgeoisie and a rural proletariat were being 
formed, in that case, the whole of the peasantry would repiosent 
a fairly even type of farmer, oppressed by poverty, among whom 
might be discerned only usurers who are distinguished exclusively 


be a faithful follower of the theory of Marx, Instead of employing the pre 
cise and clear category “merchant capital/’ lie preferred a vague and dlffuae 
term of hU own inventiom ‘capiUlleaUoa’* or the ‘capltalleatloa of In 
come’ and under cover of this hazy term successfully evaded, poBitivel7 
evaded, this question According to him, the predecessor of capitals! pro 
ductlon in Russia was Hot merchant capital, but ‘ people s induatiy 

iLliiorally “fist' or ‘tlghtfiflt,“ ie, the rich peUBant — Ed Eng ed 
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by the amount of money they own and not by the dimensions and 
method of organisation of agricultural production Finally, the 
above quoted data logically lead to the important postulate that 
the independent development of merchant and usurer’s capital in 
our countryside retards the disintegration of the peasantry The 
more comineroe develops and bnngs the country closer to the towns, 
squeezes out the pninttive village fairs and undermines the mo 
nopoly of the village shopkeeper, the more proper^ European 
forms of credit develop and squeeze out the village usurer — the 
wider and deeper will the disintegration of tlie peasantry proceed 
The capital of the wealthy peasants which is squeezed out of petty 
trade and usury will flow to a wider extent into production, into 
winch It 18 already beginning to flow 

10 Another important phenomenon in the economy of out 
countryside which retards the disintegration of the peasantry is 
the survival of harshchina, i e , otrabotki ^ Otrabotki Is based 
on payment of wages in kind, hence, on weakly developed com 
modity production Otrabotki presupposes and requires precisely 
a middle peasant who would not be entirely independent (other 
wise he would not agree to the bondage of labour rent), but who 
would not be a proletanan (because to work for labour rent it is 
necessary to possess implemented one must be to some extent at 
least a master of “good standing”) 

When we said above that the peasant bourgeoisie were the 
masters of the countryside at the present time, we abstracted those 
factors which retarded disintegration bondage, usury, labour rent, 
etc As a matter of fact, often the real masters of the countryside 
today are not the represenlaliives ’^>f the peasant bourgeoisie, but 
the village usurers and neighbouring landowners It is quite logit 
^ iraate, however, to abstract these factors in this way, because, 
otherwise, it would be impossible to study he internal structure 
9f the economic relationships among the peasantry It Is interest 
mg to note that the Narodnild also employ this method, only 
they stop half way, they do not follow up their reasoning to its 
' logical conclusion Speaking of the burden of taxation, etc, in 
his Destiny of Capitalism, Mr V V observes that because of 

footnotes to poges 27 and 102 — Ed 
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these reasons ^‘the conditions of naturaP^ (sue!) “existence no 
longer exieit” in the village commune, in the “mir“ (p 287) Ex 
ceWent! But the whole question is precisely what are the “nat 
Ural conditions*’ that do not yet exist in our villages^ In order 
to be ahle to reply to this question il is necessary to study the 
economic relationships prevailing in the village commune, to 
raise the veil, if one may so express it, that conceals the survivals 
of pre Reform antiquity which obscure the “natural conditions” 
of life in our villages Had Mr V V done this he would have 
seen that this system of real relationships reveals the complete 
disintegration of the peasantry, that the more completely bon 
dage, usury, labour rent {otraboiki), etc, are removed, the more 
profound will be the process of diamtegration among the peas 
antry^ Above we showed, on the basis of the Zemstvo ataUstics, 
that this disintegralion is already a fact, that tlie peasantry have 
spilt up into opposite groups 


^Tn posslng, yrt must say that Mr V V’s Destiny of CapUolisrh, and 
particularly chap VI from which the obovo-quoted passage ia token, con 
tains some very good and very just pages, namely, the pages in which the 
author doce not apeak about the doalmy of capltallim, or about capital 
Sam at oU but about the manner In which the taxes ore collected It ia 
characlerlatlc, however, that Mr V V falls to Mo the InBOparable con 
nectlon between this end the eurvivals of the labour rent (fcorsAcA^no) sya* 
tern, which he (as wo shall see further on) U capable of idealisingl 
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The Iandownkrs* Trvnsition trom the Barshchina Svstfm 

TO THE CaPITVLIST SyATCM OF FaRMINC 

We must now pass from our examination of peasant farming to 
t}i6 examination of landlord farming Our task is to examine the 
mam features of the pieaent social economic system of landloid 
farming and desenbe the character of the evolution of this system 
in the post Reform epoch 

I The Main Features of the Barshchina System 

In examining the present system of landlord fanning we must 
take as our starhng point the system of farming winch prevailed in 
the epoch of serfdom The essence of the economic system of that 
time was that the whole of the laud in the given unit of land econ 
omy, i e , the given estate, was divided into two parts the land 
lord’s p^rt and the peasants’ part The latter was distributed in 
allotments among the peasants, who (receiving m addition other 
means of prodiichon, for example, Umber and sometimes cattle, 
etc ) , with the aid of their own labour and implements, cultivated 
tlus land and obtained their livelihood from it The product of 
this labour of the peasant repreoemted the neceasary product, to 
employ the term of theoretical political economy, necessary for 
the peasant in so far as at provided him with the means of exis 
tence, and necessary foi the landlord in so far as it provided the 
latter with labourers, m exactly tho same way os the product 
which replaces the variable part of tho value of capital is 
a neceasary product in capitalist society The surplus labour of 
the peasant consisted of the work he performed in cultivating, 
H}ith his own implements, the land of the landlord The product 
of that labour ivent to the landlord, Hence, in Ibis case surplus 

Ijtbour was separated in space from necessary labour i the peasant 

[ 

lie 
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worked for the landlord on the landlord's land and worked for 
himself on hia own allotment, he worked for the landlord on cer 
tain days of the week and for himself on other days of tlie week 
Thus, the peasant’s ^allotment” in this system of economy was, as 
It were, wages in kind (to express it in a modern way), or a means 
of providing the landlord witli labourers Ihe peasant farming 
his own account,'' on his allotment, was a condition of land 
lord farming its purpose was not to ‘*provide” the peasant isith 
the means of livelihood, tbut to provide the landlord with labourers ' 

It 18 this system of economy that we call the barshchina sys 
tern Obviously, m order that it might prevail, the following 
conditions were necessary firstly the predominance of natuial 
self sufficing economy The serfowner’s estate had to represent a 
self contained, isolated whole, having very weak contacts with the 
outside world The production of giam for sale by the landlord, 
which developed particularly in the latter stages of the existence 
of serfdom, was the harbinger of the collapse of the old regime 
Secondly, for ‘^uoli a system of economy it was necessary that the 
direct producer be piovided with means of production in general 
and of land in particular, more than that — it was necessary 
that he be tied to the land, otherwise the landlord would not be 
assured of having labourers Hence, tlie methods of obtaining the 
surplus product under the barshchina system and under the capi 
talkt system are diametrically opposite to each other the former 
IS based on the condition tliat the producer is provided with land, 
the latter is based on the condition that the producer is divorced 
from the land * The third condition for such a system is that the 
peasant must be personally dependent on the landlord If the 

1 This system of economy is very graphically described by A Encelhardt 
in hi3 Letters from the Country (St Petersburg 1885, pp 556 57 ) Ho quite 
justly points out that the serf system of economy was a definite harmonious 
and complete ayelem In wlilch the master was the landlord ^Yho allotted 
hind to the peusaiits and appointed them to do certain work 

^ In reply to Henry George, who said that the expropriation of the 
masses t)f the population is the gicat and universal cause of poverty and 
oppression Engels wrote in 18B7 ‘Historically speaking this is not quite 
true In the Middle Ages it was not the expropnatlon of the people /rom 
the land but tbcir api>ropnnUoii to the land that was the sonreo oi feudal 
exploitation The peasant retained lus land, but was tied to it as a serf and 
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landlord did not exercise direct power over the person of the peasant 
he could not compel him, as possessor of land and a tiller on his 
own account, to work for him Hence, “non economic compul 
Sion,” QS Maix calls it in desciibing this economic regime, must 
he employed (As has already been pointed out above, Marx put 
this economic regime m the category of labour rent Cf Das 
KapUulj Vol III, 2, p 321^) The form and dcgiee of this com 
pulsion may vary very considerably, from the slate of serfdom to 
the system of estates in which the peasant occupies an infeuor 
position Fourlhly, and finally, a condition and a result of the 
system of economy we are describing was the extremely low and 
routine state of techruque, for the land was tilled by small peas 
ants who were crushed by poverty and degraded by personal 
dependence and ignorance 

11 Thf Combination of the Baushchina System with the 
Capitalist System of Fauminc 

Tlie barslichina system of farming was undermined by tlie 
abolition of serfdom All the principal foundations of this system 
were undermined natural self sufficing economy, the isolated and 
self contained character of the landlord's estate, the close contacts 
between its separate elements and the power of the landlord over 
the peasant Peasant farming became separated from^ landlord 
farming, the peasant had to buy out his land and })ecome the com- 
plete owner of Jt, the landlord had to adopt the capitalist system 
of farming, which, os has just been observed, rests on dieraetnc 
ally opposite foundations But the adoption of an all?ogetlier dif 
ferent system could not, of course, be brought about at one stroke 
for two reasons first, because the conditions which are necessary 
fox capitalist production did not yet exist A class of workers was 

was compplkd to pay the landlord elthor In labour or In produce (The 
Condition oj tha Working Class w England m Now York, 1887, Pro- 
‘ face, p lit ) 

^ Capital, Vol III, p 918 In the English translation this passage reads 
as follows t *Uhder such conditions thq surplus labour for the nominal 
owner of Uie land cannot be filched from thorn by any economic moasures, 
but must he forced from them by oilier measures — Ed Eng ed 
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required that waa acouetomed to work for lure, it was necessary 
that the peasants’ implements be substituted by landlords’ unple 
ments, it was necessary that agiiculture be conducted on the same 
lines as any other comraercial and industrial enterprise and not 
as the doraeetic affair of the lord of the manor These conditions 
could arise only gradually, and the attempts of certain landlords, 
immediately after tlie Reform, to import machinery and even 
labourers from abroad could not but end in complete fiasco 
Another reason why it was impossible immediately to adopt the 
capitalist mode of farming was that although tlie old barshchina 
system of economy had been undermined, it was not yet com 
pletely destroyed Peasant farming was not yet completely sopa 
rated from landlord farming, for tlie landlords still remaaned in 
possession of very essential parts of the peasants’ allotments 
otrezki land, woods, meadows, watermg places, pastures, etc With 
out tltese lands (or servitudes) the peasants were totally unable 
to carry on independent farmmg and the landlords were thus able 
to contmue the old system of farming in the form of olrabotki 
The possibility of exercising “non economic compulsion” also 
remained temporary bondage,* collective responsibility,* corporal 
jiunishment, forced labour on public works, etc 

Thus, the capitalist system could not anse all at once and the 
barshchina system could not disappear all at once Hence, the 
only system that was possible was a transitional system which 
combined within itself the features of both the barshchina and cap 
italist systems And as a matter of fad, the post Reform system 
of landlord farming bears precisely these features In view of 
the endless variety of forms, which ia characteristic of a transi 
tional epoch, the economic organisation of contemporary landlord 
farming reduces itself to two main syaberas in a great variety of 
combanattona, i e , the otrobotochru • system and capitalist system 

* / s , until the putchaae pilce of iho laud had been paid off by the 
pensont. The payments were extended over a period of thnty yeora — Ed Eng ed 

^Thc whole villa go waa held responsible for the payraeht of taxes and 
other ImpoatB — Ed Eng ed 

• Wo substitute the term otrabotki for the torm barshchina as the 
former corresponds more to post Reform relations and has been goneially 
adopted Ip opr Uteratpra, 
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The firat is the system under winch tlxe landlords’ land is culti 
\ated by the surrounding peasants with tlieir own implements, 
the form of payment does not alter tlie character of this system 
(whether in mone), as in the case of izdelni hire [hi 'cd by the 
job], or payment in produce, as m the case of the share crop 
ping system, or payment by granting the use of land pastures, 
AS oods, etc , as in the case of otraboiki, in the narrow sense of 
the term) This is a direct survival of the harshchina system,^ and 
the economic description of tlie latter, given above, applies al 
most entirely to the otrabotochni system (the only exception be 
ing that, m one of tlie forms of tilie otrabolochni system, one of 
the conditions of the barshchna system disappears, namely, that 
in. the case of izdelni hire, payment of labour is made in money 
instead of m kind) The capitalist system of f aiming implies the 
hiring of labourers (by the year, season, clay, etc ) who till the 
land with the owners’ implements In actual practice, the two 
systems mentioned are interwoven with one another in the most 
Vftncd and curious manner, on a large number of landlord es 
tales either one or the other system 15 applied to the various 
branches of die work on the estate ^ Naturally, the combination 
of 80 varied and even opposite systems of economy leads, m 
real life, to a number of profound and complicated conflicts and 
contradictions, and, as a result of these contradficbions, a numlier 

1 Here ia a vairy striking example ”In the south of tho Elelz Uyezd 
(Orel Gubernia) , writes a correspondent of the D^partniont ofAgncullure 
**on tho big landlords estates, side by eide with tilling with the aid of 
yearly labourers, a considorablo part of the land js lllied by peasanta in 
return for llio use of land that has been let to them The ex serfs continue 
to rent land from their former masters and In return till the Intters* land 
Such village^ continue to bear the nomn of harshefuna of such and such 
a landlord ” (S, A Korolenko, Freely Hired Labour e/c . p 118 ) Or hero 
is another example ’On my estate* wntoa another landlord *nl) tho work 
is dono by my loimfcr pecnante [serfs — Ed Eng ed J (eight villages with 
approximately GOO Souls) In return for this they are allowed the use of 
pastures for thdr cattle (from 2000 to 2,500 dessiatins) seasonal workers 
only do the ftrst ploughing and sow with sowing machines ” {Ibid p 32S 
Kaluga Gubemfa ) 

majority of the farms are conducted in the following manner 1 
part of the land, although only an insignificant part, is tilled by tho owner 
with his own implenicnla with tho <ud of yeOrly workers ond other workers 
pll the rest of the land if tilled by tho peasants either on tho sbare'Cropping 
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of landlords go bankruptt etc All these phenomena are typical 
of all transitional epochs 

If we wore to ask ourselves to what extent the two syslema 
are widespread in relation to each other, the an8^\er would have 
to be, first of all, that no precise statistical data are available on 
this question, and it is hardly likely that they could be collected, 
for, to do BO, It would he necessary to take a census not only of 
all the estates in the country, but also of all the economic oper 
aliens performed on those estates Only approximate data are 
available, in the form of general descriptions of separate locaL 
xtiea in regard to the prevalence of one or the other system Data 
of this kind are given in a compiled form for the whole of 
Russia m the above mentioned publication of the Department of 
Agriculture, Freely Hired Labour^ etc On the basis of these 
data, Mr Annensky has compiled a very striking diagrani show- 
ing tire extent to which both systems are widespread [Influence 
of Harvests^ etc, I, p 170) We will compare these data m the 
form of a table and aupplement it with the returns on the sown 
area of privately owned land in 1883 87 [SlcUistics of the Rus 
sma Empire IV, The Average Hardest m European Russia in the 
Flue Years, 1883 87, St Petersburg, 1888^) 

system or in return for land that bos been let to them or for moneys (Ihid^ 
p 96 ) ‘ on the majority of estates almost all, or many forma of hinng 
labourers exist simultaneously (i e , methods of ** 5 U,pplying the farm with 
labour power'’) (Agricidture and Foreilry m Russia published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the Chicago Exhibition St Petersburg 1893, 
P 79) 

^ Of the 50 gidxmias of Euro()can Russia the following have not been 
included Archangel, Vologda Olonets Vyatka, Perm Orenburg and Astra 
khan In 1883 87 these gubernias had a sown area of 662 000 deasiatiiiH 
of prwately owned land out of a total of 16 472 000 dessiatina for the whole 
of European Russia Group I included the follo^ving gubernias three Baltic 
provinces four Western (Kovno Vilna, Grodno and Minsk), three South 
western (Kiev, Volynia Podolsk), five Southern (Klierson, Taurida Bess- 
arabia Ekaterinoslttv Don), one Southeastern (Saratov) then fcUow the 
St Petersburg, Moscow and Yaroslav Gubermas Group II include* Vitebsk 
Mogilev Smolensk Kaluga, Voronezh Poltava and Kharkov Group III In 
eludes all the rest of the gubernias In order to be more exact it would bo 
uecessaiy to subtract from the total sown area of privately ovmed land the 
sown area belonging to tenant farmers but no such statistics are available 
We would add, however, that oven if this modification were made it would 
hardly make any difference to the Conoluslon lo be drawn hj regard to the 
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A^umfrer of Gubernias 


Group of Gubernias According to 

1 

P 


Sown Area of Grain 
and Potatoes on Pri- 

System of Farming Prevalent 

31 

as Us 


•3 

vately Owned Land 

in Them 



(thousand dess) 

L Gubernias in Which Capitalist 

System is Predominant 

9 

10 

19 

7.407 

IL Gubernias jn Which Mixed Sys- 

terns Prevail 

3 

4 

7 

2.222 

IIL Gubernias in Which Otrabotoch 

ni System is Predominant 

12 

5 

17 

6 281 

Total 

24 

19 

43 

15 910 


Thus, the oCrabotochm ftyetem w predominant in the purely 
Russian gubernias, but if wc take European Russia as a whole, 
we will have to admit that tlie capitalist system of landlord farm 
ing is the prevailing system at the present time Moreover, our 
table does not by a long way express this prevalence to the full, 
for, among the gubernias in Group I, there are such in which 
the oirabotochni system is not applied at all (Baltio provinces, 
for example) whereas in Group III there is hardly a gubernia, 
and in all probability there is hardly a single estate which does 
its own farming, in which the capitalist system is not applied, 
at least to some extent Relow wo give an illustration of this, 
based on the returns of the Zemstvb stabstics (Raspopm, Private 
Farming in Russia According to Zemstvo Statistical Returns^ 
Yuridicheski Vastnik^ 1887, Nos 11 12, No 12, p 634) 


Uyeuds in Kursk 
Gubernia 

DmUrovskl 

Fatezhakl 

LgovskI 

Sudzliauski 


% Estates Hiring 
Labourers 


% Estates Employing Regular 
Agricultural tahourors 


Medium 

Large 

Medium 

Large 

53 3 

^ 043 

68 5 

850 

771 

882 

86 0 

941 

58 7 

78 0 

731 

96 9 

53 0 

81 1 

669 

905 

necessary 

to observe that sometimes the otrabot 


oomes merged with it to such an extent that it becomes impos 


prevalence o( the Capitalist system, since in the Black Earth Belt a large 
part 01 the privately owned land is rented and in the gubernias of this belt 
otrphctochni system predopiinates, 
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feihle to separate them and to distinguish one from the oilier For 
example, a peasant rents a plot of land and in payment for it 
undertakes to perform a certain number of days’ work (this, as 
IS known, ia the most widespread practice, cf examples in the 
next chapter) Where can tlio line of distinction be drawn be 
tween the ‘‘peasant’’ in this case and the West European, or 
Baltic, “agncuUural labourer” who receives a plot of land on 
undertaking to work a dehnite number of days? Life very gradu 
ally creates forms which combine systems of economy, the main 
features of which arc the very opposites of each other It be 
comes impossible to say where otrabotki ends and where capital 
ism begins 

Having established the mam fact that all the varied forms of 
contemporary landlord farming reduce themselves to two sys 
terns, to the otrabotochni system and the capitalist system, we 
’Nvall now proceed to give an economic descnption of both 
systems and see which of tliem is squeezing out the other as a 
result of the whole process of economic evolution 

III Description of the Otrabotochni System 

As has already been observed above, there are numerous forms 
of the otrabotochni system Sometimes tli;e peasant, for a certain 
money payment, will undertake to till the landlord’^ land with 
his own implements — the so called izdelni system, “dessiatan sye* 
tern” ^ or “round” system * (i e , one desaiatm of sprmg crop and 
one desslatin of winter crop), etc Sometimes the peasant will 
borrow grain or money, and will undertake to do a certain 
amount of work in repayment of the loan or m payment of the 
interest on the loan * This form strikingly reveals features pe 
culiar to the otrabotochm system in general, namely, the bond 
age, usurious character of this form of haring labour In some 
cases the peasants work “for trespass” (t e , they undertake to 

^Statistical Abstract of Ryazan Gubernia 

* Engelfiardi / c 

^Abstract of Statistics of Moscow Oubemia^ Vol V, part 1, M, 1879, 
pp 186 89 "We give the rclcrencos only for purposes of illustration The 
whole of our literature on peaaont and landlord farming contains a mass 
of similar InforraAtlon, 
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do a certain amount of work in payment for a fine for trespass 
ing), sometimes Uiey will work *‘for honour” (c/ Englhardt, 
/c, p 56), le gratis, for a drink of vodka, or in order not to 
lose other ‘‘earnings” that they obtain from the landlord Finally, 
other very widespread forms of otrabolki arc the share cropping 
system and the syi^tem of performing a certain amount of work 
in return for the use of land, pastures, etc 

Very often the payment of rent tor land assumes many vaned 
forms which sometimes are combined so that, side by side with 
money rent, yve find lent m kind and labour rent (otrabotki) 
Here Are a couple of examples for every dessiatin till 1 5 de* 
siatins+10 eggs+1 chicken + one day’s work of a female, for 43 
dessialiiis spnng crop at 12 rubles and 51 dessiatins of winter 
crop at 16 lubles in money H-thresh so many sheaves of oats, 
7 sheaves of buckwheat and 20 sheaves of rye + manure not less 
than 5 dessiatins of rented land with own manure using 300 
loads per dessialm (Karyshev, TAe Renting: of land p 348 ) 
In this case even the peasant’s manure is converted into a con 
alituent part of pnvate landlord farming^ The very multiplicity 
of terms that are in use for the otrabotochni system is in itself 
indicative of its widespread and vaned character otrabothf ot 
butki^ barshchinai basannkoy posobka^ panshchinay postupoky 
viyemkay etc {ibid , p 342 ) Sometimes the peasant pledges lum 
self to perform “whatever work the master orders” {ihid ^ 
p 346), or in general pledges to “oliey” or to “help out” tho 
landowner Otrabotki is applied to the “whole round of duties 
an rural life All agncultural opeiaUons are earned out by 
means of olrahoiki tiWang line 80 i\ harvesUng the crops and 
bay, chopping firewood carting” (pp 346 47), repair of roofs 
and chamneys (pp 354, 348) , the peasants undertake to provide 
chickens and eggs {Ibid ) An investigator in Gdovsk Uyezd, St 
Petersburg Guberma, quite justly says that the forms of otra 
botki that one meets with beai the “previous, preRefoira, bar&h 
china character” (p 349) ^ 

^ It is a remarkable fact that tho enormous variety of forms of otra 
ho0a in Russia and the various forms of renting land with the various 
su|)jplementary payments that aro made, etc , are completoly covered by th<) 
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A paihcularly interesting form of otrabotU is work in pay 
ment for land* the so called otrabotochni rent and rent in kind * 
In the preceding chapter v/e sav/ how capitalist relationships ap 
pear in the peasant renting of land, here we sec “the renting of 
land” which represents simply a survival of the barshckina sys 
and which sometimes impel cep tibly passes into the oapi 
tahst system in order to assure agncultural labourers for the 
estate by alloting them small plots of land The data of Zem 
8lvo statistics establish indisputable connection between this form 
of “renting land” and the enterprise conducted by the leissor of 
the land 


With the development of forming on own account on private 
londlord cfilatea, the ovmers feol the need for guaranteeing themselves 
the opportunity for obtaining uorfeers at the time thev iiant them 
Hence* there develops among them m many places a striving to distn 
hute land among the peasants on the oirabotki system or on the share 
cropping plus the otroftotfci ey sterns^ ' 

Tins system of farming 

is fairly widespread The more frequently the lessors of land 
begin to farm on their own account the less the supply of land avail 
able for renting out becomes and the greater the demand for such 
lond iho more widely does this form of letting land dfjvelop (/bid 
p 236, cf also p 367 ) 

Thus, here we see an altogether special form of rent which finds 
expression not in the landowner refraining from farming his 

main forms of pre capilahat ogrlcullural relationships which Marx Indi 
cated in chap 47 of the third volume of Capital In the preceding chapter 
we pointed out that there are three main forms labour rent rent in kind 
and money rent It is quite natural therefore that Marx should want to 
take Rusaian data to illustrate the part of his book dealing with ground 
rent 

^According to A Summary of Zemstvo Statistics (Vol II) the peas 
ant rents for monBy 76 per cent of all the land he rents 3 to 7 per 
cent he rents on the labour rent sy<item 13 to 17 per cent — for real m kind 
and finally, 2 to 3 per cent on a mixed system of rent 

^Cf examples given in footnote^ on page IJO regarding the South 
Eletz Uyezd Under the barskchina system the landlord gave the pensint 
land In return for which the peasant had to work for the landlord Ob 
Moualy, the same purpose Is pursued when land is let on the otrobotot^hni 
system 
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land, but m the developmmt of private landlord farming y which 
indicated not the strengthening of peasant farming by the ex 
pansion of peasant landownefahip, but the transformation of the 
peasant into an agncuXtural labourer In the preceding chapter wo 
BOW that in peasant fanning the reniting of land has a twofold 
significance, the one opposite to tlie other for some it is a 
means of profitably enlarging their farms, others are forced to 
rent land owing to their poverty Now we see that in landlord 
farming also, the letting of land has a twofold significance, the 
one opposite to the other in some cases it takes the form of the 
owner giving out his land to others to be 1 armed at a certain 
rent, in other cases it is a means by which the owner can^ s 
on farming on his own account and a means for supplying his 
estate with labour power 

We come now to the question of payment for labour under the 
otrabotochni system Data obtained from various sources unan 
imously testify to the fact that payment for labour under the 
otrabotochni and bondage system of luring labour is always lower 
than under the capitalist system of **free” hire In tlie first place, 
thl^ IS proved by the fact that rent in kind, i e , otrabotochni and 
share cropping systems (which, as wo have just seen, express 
merely the otrabotochni and bondage system of hire), as a gen 
oral rule, is everywhere higher than money rent, very much higher 
{ihidy p 350), sometimes twice as high {Ipid ^ p 356, Rzhev 
Uyezd, Tver Gubernia ) Secondly, rent in kind la most developed 
among the poor groups of peasants* {Ibid y p 261 et sup ) llus 
iBr-*-rentfng of laud due to poverty, the ‘^renUng of land’^ by a 
peasant who is unable to resist his transformation by this means 
into an agnoultural wage labourer The wealthy peasant strives 
to rent land for money 

' The tenant takes advantage of every opportunity to pay his rent 

In mqnoy, and in this way to reduce tho cost of utiHBlng another a 

lend" (Ihxdy p 265 ) 

And we 'will add, not only to reduce the rent, but also to obtain 
rtsleuse from bonded labour In the Rostov on Don Uyezd a re 
markable case was observed of money rent being abandoned in 
favour of share oropf)ing In proportion as rente increased, not- 
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tvuh^tanding the fact that the peasants* share of the hardest dimin 
ished (p 266) Tlie edgnificance of rent in kind, -which utterly 
ruins the peasant and transforms him into an agricultural la 
bourer, is stnkingly illustrated by this fact ^ Thirdly, a direct 
comparison between the price of labour under tlie otrabotochia. 
system and under capitalist “free” hire shows that the latter is 
the higher In the publication of the Department of Agncul 
ture which we have quoted, viz ^ Freely Hired Labour^ ete, it ia 


^ The Bummary of the latest data on the renting of land (Mr Kary 
shev, The Influence of Harvests, etc ) has fully confirmed the fact that only 
poverty compels the peasant to hire land on the share cropping or labour 
rent system ond that the wealthy peasant prefers money rent (pp 317 30), 
as rent in kind is everywhere incomparably more costly for the peasant than 
money rent (Pp 3t2 46 ) All these facts, however have not prevented Mr 
Karyshev from presenting the situation as being that ^*the poor peasant 
Is belter able to satisfy his food requirements by Increasing his tillage to 
a certain extent on another s land on the sharecropping system * (P 
321 ) These are the wild ideas that can enter the heads of those who have 
a prejudice in favour of “natural economy M It is proved that rent in kind 
is higher than money rent, that the former is a sort of truck system [the 
sjstem of compelling the factory workers to purchase provisions, etc , at 
the company store — Ed 1 In agriculture that it utterly mins the peasant 
and transforms him into an agricultural labourer — and yet our economist 
talks about improving the supply of food I Share cropping if you please, 
“should help ’ ‘the needy section of the rural population, to rent mnd ” 
(P 320 ) Getting land on the worst possible terms, terms which trans- 
form the peasant into an agricultural labourer is what our economist calls 
“help* I The question arises what is the difference between the Russian 
Narodniki and the Russian landlords who have always been ready and 
arc always prepared to render the “needy section of the rural population” 
“help” of tins kind? In passing, here la an interesting example In the 
Khotlnak Uyezd, Bessarabia Gubernia, the averago dally earnings of a 
share cropper Is estimated ot 60 kopeks and those of a day labourer In 
the summer at 85 to 50 kopeks 'It turns out, therefore, that the earnings 
of a share cropper is after all, higher than the wages of an agricultural 
labourer * (P 344, Mr Karyaheva italics*) The 'after all” is very character 
istic But, unlike the agricultural labourer the ahare*cropper has expenses 
in connection with his farm has he not? Must ho not have a horse and 
harness? Why were not these expenses taken into account? If tho average 
daily ivago in the summer In the Bessarabia Gubernia is 40 to 77 kopeks 
(1883 87 and 1888-92), the ayeroge dally wage of a labourer with a horse 
and hsrnoea is 124 to 180 kopeks (1883 87 and 1688 92), does it not “turn 
out’ rather that 'after all” the agricultural labourer gets more than tho 
share cropper? The average daily wage for the whole year for a labourer 
without a horse end harness in the Bessarabia Gubernia in 1082 91 was 67 
kopeks, ilbtd, 178 ) 
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estimated tlial the a\erage payment for the complete working of 
a deasialin of land of winter grain with the peasant’s own im 
plemeiits is six rubles (returns for Hie Central Black Earth Belt 
for the 8 years, 1883 91 ) If we calculate the same kind of work 
at free hire, the payment will be 6 19 rubles foi the labour alone, 
not counting the work of the horse (the pay for the work of the 
horse cannot be calculated at less than 4 50 rubles, ic, p 45) 
The compiler justly considers that such a phenomenon is “quite 
abnormal ” (Ibul ) We will merely observe that tlie fact that 
payment for labour is hlgliei under the puioly capitalist system 
of lining than in all forms of bondage and other precapitalist 
relationships has been established not only in agriculture, but 
also in industry, not only in Russia, but also in other countries 
The following arc more precise and more detailed Zemstvo sta 
tistics on this question (4b:}tract of Statistical Information on 
the Saratov Uyezd, Vol I, part III, pp 1819 Quoted fiom Mr 
Karyshev’s Renting of Land, p 352) 


Saratov Uyesd — ^Average Pay for Working Onf Dessiatin (m Rubios) 


Cnlcifory of Work 

Winter 
Conliatt 
80 % to 
looe/Q 
PMd \n 
Ad\ ance 

Otrabolkl System 

Free Hire 
Stalenient of 

WrUlcn 

Contract 

State 
meiil of 
Tenant 

Lm j 

plojDis 

Labourers 

Cionipldo Working and 
Harvesting Carling and 
Thicshing 

00 


04 

20 5 

17 5 

As Above Without Tin osh 
ing (Spring Crops) 

As Above Without Thrcsli 
ing (Winter Crops) 

60 



04 

16 3 

18 5 

70 


7 6 

15 2 

14 3 

Tilling 

23 

28 

— 

4 3 

3 7 

Harvesting (Reaping and 
Carling) ♦ 

30 

3 7 

S8 

10 1 

85 

Reaping (Without Carting) 

32 

26 

S3 

80 

81 

Mowing (Without Carting) 

21 

20 

1 8 1 

35 

40 


*rhu8, under Qtrabotki (as under bondage hire combined with 
usury) the price of laboui is usually less Uiaii half of that of 
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labour under the capitalist system ^ In view of the fact that under 
the labour rent system it is possible to employ only local workers^ 
and these must necessarily be peasants who * possess nn allotment^* 
the very fact that Uie payment for labour is so e^jtraordinanly 
low indicates the significance of die allotment as a form of 
wages in kind In such ca^es^ the allotment at tlie present time 
serves as a means of “assuring” the landoivner cheap labourers 
But tlie difference between free labour and “serai free” ^ laboui 
IS not on)v a difference in the pa> Of enormous importance in 
|Iui> respect u tlio fact that tin laUt i imra o( lalmur 
presupposes the personal dependence of the labourer upon his 
imp! oyer, it always presupposes the preservation, more or less, 
of “non economic compulsion ” Engelhardt very aptly says tlmt 
the practice of lending money on the otrahoiochni sy‘;tem^ is ex 
plained by tlie fact that this form of security for debts is better 
than any other if distraint is made on the peasant’s property, 
there is very hule to take, 

*but the authorities compd the peasant to fulfill the work he pledged 
hiTuself to perfonu even if that means that he will be unable to gather 
In his own giain (L c p 216 ) Only long years of slovery of serf 
Inbour for the landlord could have given rise to the indifference (only 
apparent) with which the fanner lea\e3 hia own grain in the rain and 
goes to cort another a 8hca\es Uhid p 429 ) 

Without, in one foiin or another, binding the population to their 
place of residence, to the “commune,” without a certain lack of 
equality of civic rights, otrabotkii as a system, would be irapos 
slble It goes without saying that an inevitable consequence of the 
above described features of the otrabotki system is low productiV 


* After this how can One refrain from describing the kind of crlticiBm 
of capitalism indulged in by the Narodnik Prince VeSilchikov as anything 
else than reactionary? The very phrase "^free hire*’ he exclaims pathetically, 
is contradictory, for hire presupposes lack of independence, and lack oi 
independence means lack of freedom Of course, this Narodnik landlord 
forgets that capliaham pula free non independence in the pince of bonded 
non independence 

*An expression employed by Mr Karyshev, Ic It Is a wonder that 
Mr Karyshev did not cnive at the conclusion that share cropping helps ’ 
to make semifree labour more tolerable* 

® In which repayment of tlie prinoipaf or interest is m&do in labour — Kd 
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Uy of labour methods of farming based on the labour rent system 
can only be the most routine methods, the labour of a bonded 
peasant cannot but approach that of the serf in quality 

The combination of the labour rent and the capitalist system 
makes the contemporary structure of landloid farming similar in 
economic organisation to that which prevailed in our textile in 
dustry before the nse of large scale machine industry In that 
industiy the merchant got part of the operations performed with 
the aid of his own tools and hired workers (carding yarn, dyeing 
and finishing of the fabric, etc), and part with the aid of the 
tools of the peasant handicraftsman who worked for the merchant 
with the merchant’s materials In contemporary landlord farming 
part of the operations are performed by wage workers, who use 
the employer’s tools, and part are performed with the tools and 
the labour of peasants who work on another’s land In the textile 
industry above mentioned, merchant capital was combined with 
industrial capital and the handicraftsman was burdened, m addi 
tion to capital, with bondage, the merchant middleman, the ti uck 
aystem, etg In the present instance, likewise, merchant and usiutr 
capital, and all forms of reducing pay and increasing the per 
aonal dependence of the producer are combining with industrial 
capital In the textile industry, the Iransitlonal system continued 
for centuries, being based on a primitive hand labour technique, 
and was broken in die course of three decades by large scale 
machine industry, in this instance, the labour rent system has 
existed almost frbm the beginning of ancient Russ (the land 
owners kept rhe serfs in bondage even at the time of Russkaya 
Pravda*), perpetuating routine t/echnlque, and la beginning 
loapidly to give way to capitabam only in the post Reform epoch 
In bpth cases, the old system implies merely stagnation in the 
form of production (and, consequently, in all social relation 
ships), and the donunation of Oriental barbarism In both cases, 
the new, capitalist forms of economy are indicative of enormous 
progress, notwithstanding the coTitradietions peculiar to them. 


1 Llternlly Russian ? ruth^ The anoient code of laws of the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries --^Bd Eng 
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IV The Fall of the Otrabotochni System 

The question now arises in what relation does the otrabotochni 
flystem stand to post Reform economics m Russia? 

First of all, commodity production cannot exist side by side 
with the labour rent system, as that s)slem is based on natuial 
self-eufficing economy, on an immobile technique and on insepa 
rable ties between the landlord and the peasant For that reason, 
that system is impracticable in its complete foiin, and every 
advance in the development of commodity production and com 
mercial agnculture undermines the conditions of its existence 
Next we must take into consideration the following cncum 
stances From what has been said above, it follows that the labour 
rent system in contemporary landlord farming should be divided 
into two foima 1) olrabotki that can be performed only by a 
peasant owner who owns draught animals and implements (for 
example, **al! round,*’ dessiatin, plouglung, etc, otrabotki), and 
2} otrabotki that can be performed by a village proletarian who 
owns ao Implements whatever (for example, reaping, mowing, 
threshing, etc ) Obviously, both for peasant and landlord farm 
ing, otrabotkif of the first and the second form, have opposite sig 
nificance and Uie latter form represents the direct transition to 
capitalism, merging with it in a number of quite imperceptible 
stages Usually in our literature, reference is made to otrabotki in 
general, without making this distinction And yet, m the process 
of capitalism squeezing out ptrabotki^ the transference of the em 
phasis from the first form of otrabotki to the second form is of 
utmost importance Here is an example from the Summary of 
Statistical Information on the Moscow Guberma 

’On the majonty of estates the tilling of the fields and the 
sowing { e , work which has to be done with extreme care if the harvest 
is to be a good one is performed by pennanent labourers, whereas the 
harvesting, ie, work for which timeliness and sibeed is the great^t 
consideration, Is given out to the surrounding peasantry, the labour 
being performed for money payment or In return for tho use of pastures, 
wood^ etc*” (Vol V, pfirt 2, p 140 ) 

On such farms the raajonty of the labourers axe recruited on the 
otrabotki system, but the capitalist system undoubtedly predonu 
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nates and, as a matter of fact, the “surrounding peasantry*’ are 
transformed into village labourers similar to the “contract day 
labourers” in Germany, who also own land and also hire them 
sehes for a definite part of the year {Cf footnote'* on page 
233 ) The enormous drop in the number oi horses owned by the 
peasants and the increase in the number of horseless households 
as a result of the famine of the ’nineties/ could not but have 
the effect of greatly accelerating the process of the capitalist sys 
tern squeezing out the otrabotochni system “ 

Finally, one of the most unportant reasons for the fall of 
the labour rent system is the disintegration of the peasantry TI 10 
connection between otrabotki {first form) and precisely the middle 
group of the peasantry is clear a priori — as we have already ob 
served above — and can be proved by the data of the Zemstvo 
statistics For example, the Summary of Statistics on the Zadon 
Uyezdf Voronezh GuberniUf gives information on the number of 
households who took work by the job, according to the vaiioui 
groups of peasantry The following table gives this data in per 
centages 

^The horse census of 1893 94 in 48 gubernias revealed a drop In the 
numl>er of horses owned by all horseowners of 9 6 per cent and a drop 
in the number of horBeowners of 28,321 In the gubernias Tambov Voronezh 
Kurak Ryazan Orel, Tula and Nizlmi Novgorod the decline in the number 
of horses bolwoen 1888 and 1893 was 21 2 per cent In seven other gubernias 
in the Black Earth Belt the decline between 1891 and 1893 was 17 per cent 
In 38 gubernma in European Russia in 1880 91 there were 7 922,260 peasant 
households, of wlilch 5,736,136 owned horses In 1893 94 in those gubernias 
there were 8,2084987 households, of whlah 5 647 233 owned horses Conse- 
quently, the number of households owning horses declined by 89 000 whereas 
rhe 0 / harse^ees h<ftise\o}de hcr&ased hf 456^000 The (jercenui^ 0 / 

horseless households Increoaed from 27 6 per rent to 31 9 per cent (5^a 
Us tics of the Russian Empire, XXXVII St Pcicreburg, 1896 ) Above we 
showed that in 48 gubernias in European Russia ibe number of horseless 
households increased from 2,800000 in 1888 91 to 3,200 000 in 1B96 1900, 
i 6 , from 27^8 per cent to per cent In the four southern gubernias 
(Bessarabia, Ekaterlnoslov, Taurida, Khorson), the number of horseless 
householda increased from 305 800 in 1896 to 341600 in 1904, io, from 
34 7 per cent to 36 4 per cent [Footnote to second edition ] 

* Cf also S A Korolenko Freely Hired Labour etc pp 46 47, where 
on the basis of the horse census 01 1882 and 1888, he gives cvampleB of 
how the dimmullon in the number of horses owned by the peasants is 
accompanied by an Increase in the numlier of horses owned by private 
owners* 
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Group 0 } 

% 0 / Peasanii 
in Group 

%of Total 

% of Total 
Households 

Housekoldi 

Taking Work 
by tne Job 

99 

Households 

Taking Work 

HorBeleas 

24 5 

by the Job 
10 5 

One Korea 

274 

405 

47 5 

From iv/o to three Korfies 

290 

31 a 

39 6 

Four and more Korsea 

16 5 

32 

23 

Total fm Uyezd 

23 3 

1000 

1000 


From the above it ib clearly to be seen tliat taking work by 
tlie job 18 diminiehmg in both extreme groups The largest per 
centage of households taking work by the job is to be found in 
the middle gioup of peasants In view of the fact that the Zemstvo 
statistics not infrequently include work by the job in the general 
category of ‘‘earnings/’ we see here an example of the typical 
“earnings” of the middle peasantry — in exactly the same way as 
in the preceding chapter we saw the typical “earuinga* of the 
lower and higlier groups of the peasantry The forms of “earn 
ings” we examined in that chapter express the development of 
capitalism (commercial and industrial enterprises and the sale 
of labour power) but the present form of “earnings/^ on the con 
trary, expresses the backwardness of capitalism and the predomm 
once of labour rent (if we assume that m the sum total of “work 
by the job,” the land of work that we included in the first category 
of otrabotkii predominates) 

The more the natural self sufficing system of economy and the 
middle peasantry decline, the more effectively is the labour rent 
system squeezed out by capitalism The wealthy peasants, of 
course, cannot serve as the basis lot the labour rent aystem, for it 
is only extreme poverty that compels the peasant to take the 
woist paid fonn of work and such that is ruinous for his own 
farm But nealher is the rural proletanat fit for the labour rent 
system, although for quite another reason not possessing a farm, 
ox pOBsessiug an inBignificant plot of land, the rural proletarian 
IS not tied down to it to the same extent as a “middle” peasant, 
and, consequently, it is much eaeier for him to go away and 
hire himself on “free” conditions, i e , for higher pay and with 
out any bondage* Hence the universal dissatisfaction of our ag 
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ranans with the drift of the peasants to the towns in quest of 
‘‘earnings on the side” generally, hence tlieir complaints about 
the peasant “not being sufficiently attached (Cf chap IX ) 
The development of purely capitalist wage labour undermines 
the very roots of the labour rent system ^ 

It IS very important to note that this inseparable connection 
between the disintegration of the peasantry and the squeezing out 
of labour rent by capitahsm — a connection which is clear in 
theoiy — was long ago observed by writers on agriculture who 
noted the various methods employed on the landlord estates In 
the preface to his symposium of articles on Russian agriculture, 
written in the period between 1857 and 1882, Professor Stebut 
points out that 


^ Here ia a very striking example The Zemstvo BtalUtica explain the 
extent to which money rent and rent in kind prevail In the varloua parts 
of the Bakhmul Uyezd, Ckatarinoslnv Gubernia in the following way 

‘The localities where money rent is most widespread arc In the 
coal and salt minitlg districts, and is leost widespread m the steppe and 
purely agricultuial districts Generally speaking the peasants are not eager 
to CO out to work, and least of all are they eager to do the irksome and 
badly paid work on the private ‘estates* Work In the coal mines and in 
talnmg generally is arduous toil and harmful to the health of the workers, 
but, generally speaking, It is better paid, and the worker is attracted by the 
prospect of receiving hie monthly or weekly pay which he does not get 
when working on the ‘estates for tlie reason that there he is either work 
Ing to pay for lend, or straw, or groin which he has borrowed or has taken 
his pay long beforehand in order to cover his constant needs etc 

“All this cnuflcs the worker to avoid working on the ‘estates* and he docs 
avoid doing so when there is on opportunity to earn money m some place 
other than tho ‘estate* And this opportunity occurs precisely where there 
are many coal mines at which the workers are paid ‘good money With 
the ‘pence* the worker earns in the mines, he can rent land without haviilg 
to pledge biniseU to work on the ‘estate,* and in this woy money rent be 
cumea predominant * (Quoted from Summary of Zemstvo Statistics, Vol II, 
p 265 ) In tho steppo and non industrial districts in the uyezd the shop 
shchina (sharC'Croppmg) and labour rent system is established 

Thus, the peasant is ready to fiee even to the mines to escape from the 
labour rent system 1 The regular pay in cash, the impersonal form of hire 
and regular wbrk “attracts* tho worker to such an extent that ho prefers 
working m underground mines to agriculture, the agriculture which our 
Narodnik! wax idyllio about. The fact Ib that the ppasant knows from hard 
cxpcncnco the real value of tho labour rent syalem which tho agrarians and 
the Karodniki idealise and he knows how much better purely capitalist 
relatioiiB are than that system 
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*Tn contemporary communal peasant farming a differentiation is tak 
ing place between rural employers and agricultural labourers Tlia 
former, who are becoming big farmers, are beginning to employ labour 
era and usually cease to take work by the job unless they find it ex 
trenocly necessary to add a httle to their land or to obtain the use of 
pasture land, which In most cases cannot be obtained except by taking 
work by the job The latter cannot lake any work by the job because 
they have no horses Hence the obvious necessity to adopt the hired 
labourer syslemf the more so that those peasants who still take work by 
the Job, or by the desalatin, perform thie work badly both in regard to 
quality and punctuality owing to the weakness of their horses and the 
amount of work they have taken (P 20 ) 

References to the fact that the ruination of the peasantry is 
leading to the labour rent system being squeezed out by capitalism 
are made in current Zemstvo statistics. In the Orel Gubernia, for 
example, it has been observed that the drop in grain prices has 
ruined many tenant farmers, and the owners have been compelled 
to increase their own sowing 

^^Simnltaneously with tho expansion of farming on own account on 
big estates a striving is obaerved to substitute labourers for the job 
Byalem and to abandon the system of utilising the peasants implement* 
a striving to Improve the cultivation of tho soil by employing ira 
proved implements to change the syatem of farming to introduce 
grass sowmg, to expand and improve cattle breeding and to give it a 
productive Aaracter** (Agricultural Review of the Orel Gubernia for 
1887*88 pip 125 26, quoted in Critical Remarks by P Struve, pp 
24244) 

^ In the Poltava Gubernia in 1890, it waa observed that with tho 
low prices for gram 

there has been a diminution In peasant renting of land through 
out the entire gubernia, CorreBpondlngly, In many places, notwith 
standing the se^e^e drop In grain pricea, landlord tilling on own account 
has /nonsaetfcf.” {Injlueni^e of Hanresvs^ etc, J, ip 3f)^} 

In the Tambov Gubernia, a considerable rise m the price of 
horse work has been observed m ihe three years 1892 94, these 
prices were from 25 per cent to 30 per cent higher than in tho 
three years 1888 91 {Novoye Slovo [New JFord] 1896, No 3, 
p* 187 ) Tho rise in the price of horsework, which is the nalural 
result of the decline in the number of peasant horses, cannot but 
affect the squeezing out of labour rent by the capitalist system 
Of course, we do not assert that these separate references 
prove the postulate that capit^li^tq is squeezing out the labour 
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rent system no complete statistics on this subject are available 
We merely quote them to illustrate the postulate that there la a 
connection between the disintegration of the peasantry and the 
squeezing out of labour rent by capitalism General and mass 
data, which irrefutably prove that this process of squeezing out 
IS actually taking place, is provided by the returns showing the 
employment of machinery m agriculture and the employment of 
free hired labour 

VII The Employment of Machii^ery m AcnicuLTURn 

The post Reform epoch can be divided into four penods in 
regard to the development of the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery and the employment of machinery in agriculture ^ 
The 6rflt period covers the last few years immediately preceding 
the Peasant Reform and the first few years immediately following 
it The landlords rushed to purchase imported machines in order 
lo dispeople with the “unpaid’’ labour of the serfs and to remove 
dilTiculties in the way of employing hired labour This effort, of 
course, ended in failure, the fever died down and from 1863 lo 
1864 the demand for machinery declined The second penod com 
menced from the end of the ’seventies and continued until 1885 
This period is characterised by an extremely steady and rapid 
increase m imports of machines from abroad, home production 
also grows steadily, but more slowly than imports From 1881 
to 1884 the imports of agricultural machinery increased paitic 
ulorly rapidly, which is to be explained partly by the abolition, 
in 1881, of the free import of pig iron and cast iron for the 

HUtorical Statutical Review of Industry m Vol I St 

Peterflburg (published for iho 1882 Exhibition) article by V Chcrnyacv 
The AgActdtural Machine Industry Also ihid Vol 11 St Petersburg 1886, 
In group IX 4s^culture and Forestry in Russia (St Petersburg, 1893, pql> 
Ushed tor the Chicago Exhibition), article by V Cherny aev Agnc^tural 
Implements and Machinery — The Productive Forces of Russia (St Peters- 
burg, 1896, published for the 1896 Exhibition), article by Lenin [S N 
Lenin, an agronomist member of the Free Economists Society — Ed ] 
^Agricultural Implements and Machinery (part I), Vestnik Finansov {Fm 
ancial NeiosI, 1896, No 51, and 1897, No 21, V Raapopln, op cU Only the 
lust mention^ article puts the question on a political and economio basis, 
the rest arc written by a^opomio specialists, 
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needs of the facto nea manufacturing agricultural maclimery 
The third period is that between 1885 and the beginning of the 
‘nineties In tliat year a duty was imposed (50 kopeks gold per 
pood on imported agricultural maclunery, which hitherto had 
been imported duty free The high duties caused an enorraous 
drop in the imports of machinery, while home production deve 
loped slowly owing to the agricultural crisis which commenced 
in that very penod Finally, the fourth pemod evidently com 
mences with the beginning of the 1890’s when imports of agn 
cultural machinery again increased and home production in 
creases with particular rapidity 

We will quote atatisUcs which illustrate the above The 
average annual imports of agricultural machinery in the re 
epective periods were as follows 


Period 

Thouscaid Poods 

Thousand Rubles 

1869 1872 

2594 

787 9 

187H 1876 

5563 

2,283 9 

35937 

1877 1860 

6295 

1881 1884 

9618 

6 318 

1885 1888 

399 5 

2 032 

1889 1892 

509 2 

2596 

1893 1896 

864 8 

4 868 

Unfortunately, equally complete and precise statistics on the 


production of agncultural machinery and implements in Russia 
are not available The unsatisfactory state of our industnal statis- 
tics, the failure to distinguish between the manufacture of ma 
chinery generally and the manufacture of agricultural machinery 
{n patVicMlw, the of aoy firmly ostahUshed rule for dis- 

tinguishing between “factory” production and *'k 2 istarni*^ (handi 
craft) production of agncultural machinery prevent a complete 
picture being obtained of the development of the production of 
agricultural machinery in Russia If we combine all the data to 
be obtained m the above mentioned sources we will get the 
foil Giving picture of the development of the produotion of agrl 
Cultural machinery in Russia 


* Food =36 pounds, — Bfd, En^ ccf, 
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f 

PnoDpcTioN, Imports and Employment of Acricultoral Machinery and 

Implements 



(Thousands of Rubles) 


1876 

646 

415 

280 

988 

2329 

1628 

3,957 

1879 

1008 

433 

657 

1752 

3 830 

4000 

7,830 

1890 

498 

217 

2,860 

1,971 

6,046 

2 519 

7,565 

1894 

S81 

314 

6,183 

2,567 

9,445 

6194 

14 639 


These figures show with what force the primitive agricultural 
Implements are being squeezed out by improved implements 
(and, consequently, the force with which the primitive forms of 
farming are being squeezed out by capitalism) In the course 
of eighteen years the employment of agncultural machinery has 
increased by more than three and a half times and this has 
been mainly due to the increase in home production, which in 
creased more than fourfold Another remarkable thing is the 
fact that the centre of the agncultural machinery industry has 
shifted from the Vistula and the Baltic gubernias to the South 
Russian steppe gubernias In the ’seventies, the chief centres of 
agncultural capdtallam m Russia were the Western frontier 
gubernias, but in the 1890’a stiU more important agricultural 
capitalist districts arose In the purely Russian gubernias ^ 

It IS necessary to add, in regard to the figures just quoted, that 
although they are based on official j(and as far as we know the 
oqly) returns on the questions we are discussing, they are by nb 
means complete and not quite comparable for the respective 

^ In order to enable the reader to judge to what extent the dtiiatlon 
has changed in recent times, we will quote BtatisUcs from the An 

rtual (published by the Central Statistical CoramUlce [St Petersburg, 1906] 
for lOOO'OS ) According to these figures the production of agrlcjultural ma 
cbinery in the Empire aj)!)ounte(l to 32,058,000 rubles, imports in 1902 
amounted tp 16,240,000 rublcn and in 1903 they Rtoonnted to 20,615 000 
mbleoi [Footnoto to second edition*! 
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yeara For the year 1876-79 there are statisUca which were espe 
cially compiled for the 1882 Exhibition and are moat complete, 
for they not only cover ‘‘factory’* produced agricultural machinery 
and implements hut also it was estimated that in 

1876 79 there were, on the average, 340 establishments in Europ 
ean Russia, including the Kingdom of Poland, whereas according 
to the “factory” returns theie were in 1879 not more than 66 
factories in European Russia producing agricultural machinery 
(Calculated according to Orlov’s Directory of Factories and Works 
for 1879 ) The enormous difference in these figures is explained 
by the fact that of the 340 establishments, less than one third 
(100) had steam power aud more than one half (196) were handi 
craft establishments, 236 establishments out of the 340 did not 
have their own foundnes and had their castings made outside 
{Historical StatisticcU RevieWt I c) The figures for 1890 and 
1894, however, are taken from the Summary of Returns on Fac 
lory Industry in Russia (published by the Department of Trade 
and Manufacture) ^ These figures do not even fully cover the 
“factory” production 'of agncultural machinery and implements 
for example, in 1890 according to the Summary, there were in 
European Russia 149 factories engaged in this industry, whereas 
Orlov’s Directory gives a list of more than 163 factories produo 
Ing agricultural machinery and implements In 1894, according 
to the first mentioned returns, there were in European Russia 
164 factories of this kind {Vestnik Finansov, 1897, No 21, p 
544), but according to the Census of Factories and Works, there 
were in 1894 95 more tlian 173 factories producing agncultural 
machinery and unp^pmenls These figures do not al all incUide 
the small **kustarni*' workshops producing agncultural machin 
ery and implements * For these reasons there can be no doubt 
that the figures for 1890 and 1894 greatly underestimate the 
actual position, this is confirmed by die opinions of apecIaUsts 

^ In the Vestnik Finmsov for 1897, No 21, comparative figures aro given 
for 1888 94, but their source is not dearly indlcatedi 

* It wae estimated that the number of workshops engaged In the man- 
ufacture and repair of agricultural implemonta in 1864 was 64 in 1871, 112; 
in 1874, 208, in 1879, 340, In 1885, 435, in 1892, 400, In 1895 about 400 
iAfinculture and Forestry in Russia, p 368 and Vestnik FinansQV^ 1896^ 
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who calculated that in the beginning of the 1890*3 agncultuial 
raaohinery and implements to the value of nearly 10,000,000 
rubles were produced in Russia {Agriculture and Forestry^ p 
359), and in 1895 an amDimt‘'to the value of nearly 20,000,000 
rubles was produced {V esimk FinansoVy 1896, No 51 ) 

We will quote more detoiled data concerning the forms and 
quantities of agiicultural machineiy and implements produced in 
Russia It 18 calculated that m 1876, 25,835 farm implements were 
produced, in 1877, 29,590, in 1878, 35,226, in 1879, 47,892 
agricultural machines and implements TJie extent to which 
these figures have been exceeded at the present lime may be ga 
thered from tire following data in 1879 about 14,500 plou^^hs 
were piodqced, and m 1894, 75,500 were produced {Vestfiik hi* 
rvansov, 1897, No 21 ) 

*livo years ago the problem of taking measures to persuado tho 
peasantry to adopt ploughs for tilling their land^ waa still a problem 
that awaited solution At the present tune, however, it has solved 
Itself Now It 18 no longer a rarity for a peasant to buy a plough it 
has become a common practice and the number of ploughs now 
acquired by tho peasants every year may bo counted in thousands * 

The mass of primitive agricultural implements employed m 
Russia still leaves a wide field for the manufacture and sale of 
steel ploughs ® The progress achieved m the employment of 
ploughs has brought to the front the question of employing 

No 51 ) On the other hand the Summary calculated that in 1868 91 there 
were only from 157 to 217 workshops of this kind (ovornge for 6c\en yenr*?. 
193) The following example illustrates the relative positions of factory 
production of agricultural machinery and kusiarni ‘ In the Perm Gubernia 
It was calculated ihero were only Sour lactones with a combined 
output of 28 000 rubles whereas according to the census of 1894 95 there 
were 94 * kustarni^* workshops with a combined output of 50 000 rubles But 
among those **kustarni worKshops were included those for example which 
emrdoyed six wage workers and hod a total output of 0 000 rubles (An 
Outline ol the State of the Uandicraft Industry m Perm GuberniQ, Perm 
1B96) 

^The peasants at that time mostly omployod tho wooden plough, called 
ill Russian ^'sokha^^ — Fd Eng ed 

^Reports and Investigatione into the Kitstar Industry in Russia Published 
by the Ministry of Slate Property Vol I, St Petersburg, 1892 p 202 Tho 
output of ploughs produced by peasants declined lui a consequence of the 
competition of factory made ploupbs 

^ A^ruultt^re and Forestry m Russia^ p 060, 
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electricity Aa reported m the Commercial and Indmlrial Ga 
teite (1902, No 6), considerable interest was aroused at the 
Second Electro-Technical Congress by the paper read by V A 
Rxevsky, Electricity in Agncviture The lecturer illustrated his 
paper with excellent drawings showing the tilling of fields m 
Germany with the aid of electric ploughs and quoted figures 
which he had himself compiled at the request of a landownei In 
one of the southern gubernias which showed how economical 
this method of tilling the land was Accordir^ to the plan, 540 
dessiatlns of land were to be ploughed 6ach year, part of which 
was to be ploughed twice h year The depth of furrow was tc 
be from 9 to 10 inches, die soil was — ^puie black earth In 
addition to ploughs, the plan provided for the employment of 
machinery for other field work and also for a threshing machine 
and flour mill, the latter of 25 h p , calculated to work 2,000 
hours per arunun The cost of equipping the whole estate mc’ud 
ing SIX versts of overhead cables of 50 mm thickness was esti 
mated at 41,000 rubles The cost of ploughing one deasiatin 
would be 7 40 rubles if the mill were put up, and 8 70 rubles 
if the mill were not put up It was found that, In comparison 
with the price of labour, draught animals, etc , prevailing in the 
district, electrical equipment would cause a saving of 1,013 
rubles in the first case, and in the second case, when less power 
would be used without a mill, the saving would amount to 
966 rubles 

The change m the manufacture of threshing and winnowing 
raachmes is not so sharp because the production of these ma 
chines had become relatively well established long ago ^ In fact, 
a special centre for the production of these machinee on 
tarni^* lines had grown up in the town and the surrounding vil 
lagea of Sapozhok, Ryazan Gubernia, and the local representatives 
of the peasant bourgeoisie made plenty of money at this ‘‘trade ” 
(C/ Reports and Investigations^ Vol I, p 208 10 ) A particularly 
rapid increase is observed in the production of reaping machines 

1 In 1879, about 4,500 threshing machines wore produced, and in 1894*95, 
8 500 wore produced The latter 6gure, howevori d 09 S not include fhe output 
of the Industry, ^ 
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In 1879, about 780 of these were produced per annum, m 1893 it 
was calculated that 7,000 to 8,000 weie sold per annum and in 
1894 95, about 27,000 In 1895, for example, the factory be 
longing to D Greaves m Berdyansk, Taunda Gubernia, “the 
largest factory of ite land in Europe” {Vestmk Finansov^ 1896, 
No 51, ue j for the manufacture of reaping machines), produced 
4,464 reaping machines Among the peasants in the Taurida 
Gubernia reaping machines were so widespread that a special 
occupation arose, namely, harvesting other people^a gram ^ 

Similar data are available in regard to other, less widespread 
agricultural implcraents Seed scattering machines, for example, 
are now being manufactured m scores of factories, and the more 
perfect furrow seeding machines, in the manufacture of which only 
two factories were engaged in 1893 (Agriculture and Forestry^ 
p 360), are now being manufactured in seven faotones {Produc 

^In 1893, for example, 700 peasanta with their machines gathered on 
the llspenaky estate belonging to FalzFeln (who owned 200,000 desalatins 
of land), to offer their services, but half their number went away empty 
handed, as only 350 were engaged (Shakhovsky A^nciiltuTal Migratory 
Trades M , 1896, p 161 ) In the other etoppe districts, however, especially 
In the trans-Volga dlatrlcls, reaping machines are not widely used as yet 
Nevertheless, in recent yeora even these gubernias have been trying very hard 
to overtake Novorossia Thus, the Syzran Vyazma railway in 1890 carried 
75 000 poods of agricultural machinery, steam engines and parta, in 1891, 
it carried 62,000 poods, In 1892 88000 in 1893 12,000 poods and in 1894, 
212 000 poods, that is to say, in a matter of five years the amount of roa 
chinery thus carried was almost tripled In 1893, the Ukholovo railway depot 
despatched about 30)000 poods of agricultural machinery of local manufaq 
ture^ in 1894 it desnatohed about 82,000 poods, whereas up to 1892 inclusive 
the total amount of agricultural machinery despotchod from that depot did 
not amount to 10,000 pooda per annum *The Ukholovo depot mainly dca* 
patched threshing machines produced in the villages ofKonlno andSmlkovo 
apd partly in the uyezd town of Sapozbok, Rvazan Gubernia In the village 
of Kaiilno there ore three foundries belonging to Ermakov Karev and Goll 
^ov, which produce mainly parts for agricultural machinery The finishing 
and assembly of mnohlnea la done at the two above mentioned viRagei 
(Kanlno ana Smikovo), and almost the whole population of these yiHogos 
ere* engaged in this industry** (A Brief Review of the Commercial Activity 
of the Sytran Vyazma Railway in 1894, pan IV, Kaluga, 1896, p 62 63 ) The 
interesting features pf this eztople are, first, the enormous increase in pro 
ducllon prooisoly in recent yeara, ie, whbu low grain prices have ruled, 
and, seipond, the connection that is revealed between *'faotory^* and so Called 
"^IfUilarni* production The latter U npthinp more i^or less ^han thp ‘^outride 
deparlmehr pf ihe factory 
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iivt Forces, 1 p 51), the output of which haa a particularly wide 
sale in the South of Russia Machinery is employ^ m all branches 
of agriculture and in all operations performed in the production 
of particular commodities in special reviews, reference is made 
to the widespread use of winnowing machines, seed selecting ma 
ehines, seed cleaners (tners), seed drying machines, hay presses, 
flax retting machines, etc In the Supplement to the Report on 
Agriculture for 1898, published by the Zemstvo Adrainistralion of 
the Pskov Gubernia (Severru Kuner,^ 1899, No 32), reference is 
made to the increase m the use of machinery, particularly of flax 
retting machineB, owing to the transition from the production of 
flax for home use to production for the market The number of 
ploughs in use is increasing Reference is made to the effect 
migratory trades have on the increase in the number of agricul 
tural machines in use and on the increase in wages In the Stay 
ropol Guberma {ibid ^ No 33), there is a large increase in the 
employment of agricultural machinery os a consequence of the 
increase of migration to the gubernia In 1882, it was calculated 
that 908 machines were in use, in 1891 93, there were on the aver 
age 29,275, in 1894 96, there were on the average 54,874, in 
1895, about 64,000 agncultural implements and machines 

The Increase in the employment of machinery naturally gives 
rise to an increased demand for mechanical driving power simul 
taneously with steam engines, ^‘ihe use of kerosene engines has 
begun to grow rapidly on our farms recently*’ (Productive Forces^ 
I, p 56) and notivithstonding the fact that the first engine of this 
type appeared abroad only seven years ago, there are already 
seven enterprises in Russia manufaqtunng them It is calculated 
that in the Kherson Gubernia there were in the ’seventies only 134 
steam engines employed in agriculture {Materials for Statistics on 
Steam En^nes in the Russian Empire^ St Petersburg, 1882), in 
1881 there were about 500 {Historical Statistical Review y Vol II, 
section dealing with agncultural Implements ) In 1884 86, in 
three uyezds m the guberma (out of six), 435 steam threshing 
machines ivere found “At the present time” (1895) “there mist 
be at least twice as many “ (Tezyakov, Agncultural Labourers 
^Horthem Courier ’--Ld Eng ed 
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and the Organisation of Sanitary Inspection for Them in the Kher 
son Gubernia^ Kherson, 1896, p 71 ) Vestnik Fmansov (1897» 
No 21) says that in the Kherson Gubernia, 

”there are about 1,150 steam thre^ers and in the Kuban Oblast the 
jiuinher of steam threshers is about the same, etc In recent times 
the acquisition of steam threshers has assumed an industrial character 
ihure nave been cases when a threshing machine and steam engine 
coating five thousond rubles have paid for themsclvi-B in two or three 
good liarvcat years, and the owner immediately purchased a new one 
on the sanies terms Thus on small farms m the Kuban Oblast five and 
even ten such machines may bo found on a single farm. There they 
have l>ecom6 an essontiol accessory of every well kept farm * Generally 
Bpextking in the South of Russia at the present time more than ton 
tliousand steam engines for agricultural purposes are la use * (Produc 
live Forces, IX, p 151 ) ^ 

If we recall that in 1875 78 it was calculated th^'t in the wlu le 
of European Russia only 1,351 aleam engines were m use in agri 
culture> and, in 1901, according to incomplete returns (Summary 
of Factory Inspectors^ Reports for 1903) there were 12,091, in 
1902, 14,609, in 1903, 16,021, in 1904, 17,287 agricultural 
steam engines, the gigantic revolution capital has brought about 
in \n last Vwo or vbiee decades m\\ bt' 

come clear The Zemstvo played a great part in accelerating 
this process. At the beginning of 1897, ^mstvo agricultural 
machinery and implement stores ^Svero already established by 
eleven gubernias and 203 uyezd Zemstvos having a total workirg 

iC/ correspondence from Iho Perckop Uyezd, Taurida Gubernia, In 
Russkiye VedomosH [itiunon News] of August 19, 1898 (No 167) 'Owing 
to the widespread use of reaping machines, and horse end steam threshing 
machines among our farmers, field work is making very rapid progress. 
The old fashioned method of threshing with the aid of a roller ''flair' has 
been abandoned Every year tbe Crimean farmer increases hia area of 
cultivation and is therefore compelled to resort to the aid of improved ogr| 
cultural implements and machines With the aid of the Anil it is possible 
to thresh not more than from 150 to 200 poods of grain per day, a 10 hp 
steam thresher vdll do 2,000 to 2,500 per day and a horse driven thresher 
will do 700 to 800 poods per day That is why the demand for agricultural 
implements, reapers and threshers is Increasing so rapidly from year to year 
that the stocks at the factories producing them become ejehousted, as has 
happened this ^earv and Uiey cannot aotUCy the demands of the farmers,” 
The drop in grain prices must be regarded as one of the most important 
reasons for tjie increase In the use of improved Implements for the farmer 
is compelled to reduce cedt of production. 
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capital of about one million rubles’’ ^inansov^ 1897t 

No 21 ) In the Poltava Gubernia, the turnover of the Zemstvo 
agricultural machinery stores increased from 22,600 rubles in 
1890 to 94,900 rubles in 1892, and 210,100 rubles in 1895 In 
the SIX years 12,600 ploughs, 500 winnowing machines and "^d 
sorters, 300 reaping machines, and 200 horse threshers were 
sold ‘T'he principal customers at the Zemstvo stores arc the 
Cossacks and tlxe peasants, they purchased 70 per cent of the 
total number of ploughs and horse threshers sold The pur 
chasers of seeding and reaping maclunes were mainly lando^sna 
eis, and large landowners at that, those owning more than 100 
dessialins” {Vestnik Finansov, 1897, No 4 ) 

According to the report of the Ekateiinoslav Gubernia Zemstvo 
Administration for 1895, the use of improved agricultural imple 
ments in the gubernia is spreading very rapidly For example, the 
following table gives the estimated totals for the Verkhncdnep 
rovsk Uyezd 


Ploughs (Various Types for Deep 
and Shallow Ploughing) 

Horae Ihreahera 


1894 1895 

f Landowners 5 220 6 752 

'Peasants 27 271 SO 112 

(Landowners 131 290 

iPeasants 671 893 

(Vestnik FmansoUt 1897, No 6) 


According to the retume of the Moscow Gubernia Zemstvo Ad 
ministration, the peasants in the Moscow Gubernia m 1895 owned 
41,210 ploughs which were distributed among 2^ 2 per cent of the 
total households {Vestnik Finansov^ 1896, No 31 ) In the Tver 
Gubernia, according to the returns of a special census taken In 
1896, there were 51,266 ploughs owned by 16 5 per cent of the 
total number of households In the Tver Uyezd there were in 1890 
(jnly 290 ploughs and in 1896 there were 5,581 ploughs (Sum 
mary of Statistics on the Tver Guberniay Vol XIII, part 2, pp 
91 94 ) It 18 possibly to judge from tins how rapidly the farms 
of the peasant bourgeoisie are becoming consolidated and im* 
proved 
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VIII The Significance of Machinery in Agriculture 

Having established the fact that the production and employ 
ment of agricultural machineiy in post Reform agriculture in 
Russia 13 developing with extreme rapidity, we must now examine 
^tlie question as to the social and economic significance of this 
phenomenon From what has been said above in regard to the 
economics of peasant and landlord fanning, the following pohtu 
latea must be deduced on the one hand, it is piecisely capitalism 
which 13 the factor that gives nse to and spreads the employment 
of machinery in agriculture, on the other hand, the application 
of machinery m agriculture bears a capitalist character, le , it 
loads to the establishment of capitalist relationships and to tlie 
furtlier development of these relationships 

We will deal with the first postulate We have seen that tho 
labour reht systeiq and patriarchal peasant economy, wliirh is 
inseparably connected with it, arc by their very nature based on 
routine technique, on the preservation of ancient methods of pro 
duction Within the internal structure of this economic regime 
there la nothing to stimulate the change of technique, on the con 
trary, the exclusiveness and isolataon of this system of economy, 
the poverty and degradation of the dependent peasant excludes 
the possibility of introducing improvements In particular, wo 
will point to the fact that payment for labour under the labour 
rent system is much lower (as we have seen) than under free hire, 
and It is well known that low wages is one of the most import 
ant obstacles to the introduction of machineiry And the facts do 
indeed sHqw that t^^ ibe agiiouh 

tural techmque cbmmenced only in the post Reform period of 
the development of commodity production and capitalism Com 
petition, which was created by capitalism, and the fact that the 
farmer is dependent on the world maikot, made the reform of 
techmque necessary and tlie drop in gram prices caused this 
nece^ty to become very urgent^ 

the pa&t two years, owing to the drop in grSin prices and tho 
neo^lty at b\U costs to reduce the cost of agricultural labour, reaping ma 
chines have also , begun^to be so widely employed that the stores are 
not able to keep up with the doinan<f (Tesyokov, op cU p 71 ) The 
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In orcfer to explain the second postulate, we must examine land 
lord and peasant farming separately When a landlord introduces 
machines or improved implements, he substitutes lus own imple 
ments for that of the peasants (who work for him) , hence, he 
passes from the labour rent system to the capitalist system The 
spread of the use of agacultural machinery implies the squeezing 
out of the labour rent system by capitalism It is possible, of 
course, that a condition, for example m letting land, may be im 
posed that the tenant shall pay labour rent in the form of day 
work on a reaping machine, threshing machine, etc, but this will 
be labour rent of the second type, labour rent which transforms 
the peasant into a day labourer Such “exceptions/^ therefore, 
merely go to prove the general rule that when the private landlord 
farmers acquire improved implements, the bonded (“independent,” 
according to the Narodnik termmology) peasant is transformed 
into a wage labourer — in exactly the same way as when the mer 
chant who gave work out to bis workers to perform in their own 
homes acquires his own means of production, the bonded “Aiwtar” 
is transformed into a wage worker When the landlord farmer 
acquires implements of Ids own, it inevitably leads to the under 
mining of the middle peasantry which seeks to gain a livelihood 
by means of otrabotku We have already seen that otraboth is the 
specific “trade” of the middle peasantry, whose implements there 
fore, represent, not only a constituent part of peasant farjtning, but 
also of landlord farming^ Hence, the spread of tlie employment 
present agricultural crisis is a capitalist crisis Like all capitalist crises, it 
Tuins the farmers and owners in one locality, in one country, in one branch 
of agriculture, and at the same time it gives a powerful impetuB to the 
development of capitalism in another locality, in another country in another 
branch of agriculture. It Is the failure to understand this fundamental 
feature of the present cnsis and its economlo nature that marks the main 
error in the reasoning of N — on, Kablukov and others, on this theme 
*Mr V V expresses this truism (that the existence of the middle peas* 
ant is conditioned to a considerable de^e by the existence of the labour 
rent system of landlord fanning) in the following original way '*Tho owner, 
so to speak, shares the cost of maintaining his (the peasants) implements^ 
logically follows, therefore,” Justly obecrves Mr Sanin in commenting 
on this, **that it is not the labourer who works for the landlord, but the 
landlord who works for the labourer” (A Sanm A Few Remarks on the 
Theory of Peoples Production in an appendix to the Russian trenalatlon 
of Hurwitas Economio Condition of the Russian VtlhgCf M , 189d, p 47 ) 
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of agricultural machinery and improved implements and the ex 
propnation of the peasantry — arc two insepaiably connected phe 
nomena It is hardly necessary to explain, after what has l)een 
said in tlie preceding chapter, that the spread in the employment 
of improved implements among the peasantry has the same sign! 
ficance The systematic employment of machinery in agriculture 
squeezes out the patriarchal “middle” peasant as inexorably as 
the steam driven loom squeezes out the handloom, histar weaver 
Tlie results of the application of machinery in agriculture con 
firm what has been said and reveal all the typical features of 
capitalist progress with all the contradictions peculiar to it Ma 
chines, to an enormous degice, increase the productivity of labour 
m agncultuie, which* until the present epocli, has remained al 
moat untouched by the process of social development Hence, the 
mere fact tlmt tlie employment of machinery in Russian agnculture 
ifi Increasing is sufficient to reveal how unsound is Mr N — on a 
assertion that Uiere is “absolute st-agnatioji’* {Outlines, p 32) in 
the production of grain in Russia, and even tliat there is a “dim! 
nution in the productivity” of agricultural labour Later on wo 
will return to this assertion which contradicts generally estab 
liahed facts and which Mr N — on made only for the purpose of 
idealising pre capitalist conditions 

To proceed Machines lead to the concentration of production 
end to the introduction of capitalist co operation in agriculture 
The introduction of machinery calls on the one hand, for the in 
vestment of large amounts of capital and, consequently, only big 
farmers are able to acquire it, on the other hand, the employment 
of machinery pays only when an enormous quantity of goods Js 
turned out the expansion of production becomes a necessity with 
the introduction of machinery The spread of reaping machines, 
steam tlireshers, etc , Uierefore, indicates Uie concentration of ag 
ncultural production — and we shall indeed see later on that the 
district of Russian agnculture in which the employment of ma 
chinery is particularly widespread (Novorossia) is distinguished 
for the great size of its farms Here we will merely observe that 
iL would be a mistake to imagine that concentration in agriculture 
only lakes place in the form of extensive expansion of sown area 
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(as Mr N — on docs) , as a matter o£ fact, concentration in agn 
cultural production manifests itself in the most diverse forms, 
corresponding to the forms of mei chant fanning [Cj next chap 
ter ) The concentration of pioduction is insepniably connected 
with ^v^de CO opcralion behveen the workers employed on the farm 
Above we saw an example of a large estate on which hundreds of 
reaping machines were employed simultaneously for the purpose 
of harvesting tlie grain 

‘Horse threshers requhe from four to eight hotaes and from 14 to 
23 and even more workers half of whom are women and boys i e 
half labourers The eight to ten h p Bleam threshers which are 

employed on all large farms (Kherson Gubernia) retjuire simultan 
eously from 50 to 70 workers of whom moie than half arc half labourers, 
boys and girls of 12 to 17 years of age * (Texyokov Ic p 93 ) 

‘*Largc farms, on which 500 to 1,000 workers are gathered 
together, suuuUaueooaly may, without hesitation, be compared 
witli an industrial establishment,” the same author justly ob 
serves (P 518 Y Thus, while our Naxodniki were arguing that 
the ^‘village commune” “could easily” introduce co operation in 
agriculture, life proceeds in its own way, and capitalism, divid 
ing tlue village commune into two ^oups whose interests are 
antagomstic to each other, created large farms based on the wide 
CO operation of wage labourers 

From the preceding it is clear that machines create a home 
market for capitalism first, a market for means of production 
(for the products of the engineering industry, mining industry, 
etc, etc ) and second, a market for labour power As we have 
seen already, the intioduclion of machines leads to tlia substitution 
of free hiied labour for the labour rent system and to the creation 
of peasant farms employing agncuUural labour The employ 
ment of agncukural machinery on a mass scale presupposes the 
existence of a mass of agncuUural wage labourers In those dis 
tnets where agricultural capitalism is developed most, tins pro 
cess of introducing wage labour, simultaneously with the intro 
duotion of machinery, cuts across another process, namely, the 
wage workers are squeezed out by the machines On the one 

' Cl also next chapter, section 2 In which more detailed dati are 
given on dimensions of capitalist farms in this district of Russia 
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hand, the rise of a peasant bourgeoisie and the landlords’ tran 
sition from the labour rent system to capitalism creoles the de 
mand for wage labourers, on the other hand, in those places 
where farming has been long conducted on the basis of wage 
labour, the machines squeeze out the wage labourers Tliere is no 
ptrecise statistical data covering a wide field to indicate what the 
general results of both thefte processes for tlue whole of Russia 
are, i e , whether the number of agricultural wage labouiers is 
increasing or diminishing There is no doubt that up till now the 
number has been increasing (Cf next section ) We assume that 
It is continuing to increase at the present tume^ in the first 
place, data on machinery squeezing out wage workers in agn 
culture is available only for Novorossia, and in otliei capitalist 
ognculturel districts (Baltic and Western region, Eastern reg 
ion, several of the industrial gubernias) the prevalence of this 
process on a large scale has not been established There still 
remains the enormous region where the labour rent system pre 
dominates, and in that region the introduction of machinery gives 
rase to a demand for wage labour Secondly, the increase in the 
Intensiveness of agriculture (introduction of root crops, for ex 
ample) increases the demand for wage labour to an enormous 
degree {Cf chap IV ) The absolute diminution m the number 
of agricultural wage labourers (unlike industrial) must t^ke 
place, of course, at a certain stage of development of capitalism, 
namely, when agncullure throughout the whole country will 
have been organised on capitalist lines and when the employ 
ment of machinery will have become general 

In regard to NovorOssia, local in veali gators have observed the 
usual consequences of highly developed capitalism The machine 
Is squeezing out the wage workers and is creating a capitalist 
reserve army of labour in agncultuie 

1 * Tlie times of fabulous prices for labourers in the Khersop Cubernia 

ore past Owing to the incrooficd spread of agricultural implomenta ” 

(and to other causes) price of labourers is systematically declining ** 

^It is hardly necessary to explain that in a country which has a mass 
of peasantry tha tibsolute increase In the numi)er of agilcultural wage la 
bourera is quite compatible, not only with a rclflti\e, but also with an ab 
solute diminution of the rural populotion 
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(Authors ItabcB ) * The distribution o! agricultural implements, 

which releases the largo farms from dependence on labourers ^ at the 
same time reduces the demand for labourers and thus puts the labour 
era in an embarrassing position.* (Tezyakov, fc, pp 66'71 ) 

T1i€ same thing la stated by another Zemstvo Medical Officer for 
Healthy Mr Kudryavtsev, in his work. The A/igra7ary Agricul 
tural Labourers at the Nikolayev Fat^r in Kakhovka^ Taurida Gu 
bermo, and SanUary Inspection Among Them in 1S9S (Kher 
son* 1896 ) 

The price of labourers continues to fall and a considerable 

number of the migratory workers fad to obtain employment and arc 
unable to earn anything le, what In the language of economic science 
is called a reserve army of labour is created — an artificial surplus 
population * (P 61 ) 

The drop in the price of labour caused by tins reserve army of 
labour sometimes reaches such dimensions that *‘raany employers 
preferred” (in 1895) ^MiarvesUng by hand labour to machine 
harvesting'” {Ibid ^ p 66, taken from the Report of the Kherson 
Zemstvo, August, 1895 ) This fact reveals more sinking! v and 
convincingly than any argument how profound are the contra 
dictions peculiar to the capitalist employment of machinery! 

Another consequence of the application of machinery is the 
increased employment of female and child labour The develop 
ment of capitalist agriculture in general has given rise to a certain 
hierarchy of labour, which very much recalls the hierarchy among 
factory workers For example, in the big farms in South Russia 
the labourers are divided into the following categories a) full la 
bourers^ adult males capable of performing all kinds of work? 
b) half labourers, women, and men up to the age of 20, half 
labouretfl are again divided into two sub categoiiee na) 12 13 to 
15 16 years of age — these are half labourers in the strict sense of 

^Mr Potionlarev expresees himself on ihifl point in the following way: 
^‘Machines, in regulating the price for harvesting in all probability, at the 
same time disoipline the labourers. (Article Jn Agriculture and Forestry^ 
quoted in Vcstnik Finamov, 1896 No 14 ) You will remember how 
Andrew Ure, the ^‘Pindar of the capitalist factory welcomed the raochino 
which cre«l^ “order' and ‘discipline’ among the workers (See Marx, 
Capital, Vol 1, p 458 — Ed Eng ed) ACTicultural capitalism in Rusda 
has not only manged to create an “agricultural factory,** but also “Find 
ars' of such factories 
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the term, and bb) labourers of strong power the lan^a^e of 
economics Three quarters’ labourers”^ from 16 to 20 years of age, 
capable of performing all kinds of work except mowing Finally, 
there is category c) half labourers of weak power, children not 
less than 8 and not more than 14 years of age, these act as swine 
herds, calfherds, weeders and ploughboys^ Often they work merely 
for their food and clothes The introduction of machinery ‘Ten 
ders the full labourers worthless” and enables cheaper female and 
child labour to be emplojed in their stead Statistics on raigra 
toiy labour confirm the fact that female labour is taking the pirfed 
bf male labour In 1890, in Kokbovka, and m the city of Kherson, 
the number of women labourers registered represented 12 7 per 
cent of the total number of labourers, in 1894, for the whole 
gubernia, 18 2 per cent (10,239 out of a total of 56,461) , in 1895, 
25 6 per cent (13 474 out of 48,753) Children in 1893 represen 
ted 0 7 per cent (from 10 to 14 years of age) , in 1895, 1 69 per 
cent (from 7 to 14 years of age) Among the local farm labourers 
in the Elizavetgrad Uyezd in die Kherson Gubernia, cluldien repie 
sen ted 10 6 per cent (Ibid ) 

Machinery increases tlie intensity of labour of the labourers 
For example, the most widely employed type of reaping machine 
(which requires hand scattering) has acquired the cbaiactenstic 
name of “brow warmer” or “foi clock warmer,” as working with 
this machine calls for extraordinary exertion on the part of the 
labourer, the labourer takes the place of a scaltcring imp] m nt 
{Cf Productite Forces, I, p 52 ) Intensity of labour also in 
creases With the threshing machine Here, too (as everywhere), the 
capitalist employment of machinery creates a powerful stimulus 
to increasing the working day Night work is introduced in agn 
culture, a dung never observed before “In good harvest years ” 
work “in certain big landlord farms and on many peasant farms 
13 oarriec] on even at night” (Tez^akov, Ic p 126) by aiLficial 
light — loichcs (P 92 ) Finally, the systematic employment ot 
machinery results in traumatism among agricultural labourers, 
naturally, the employment of young women and children on ma 
chinery particularly leads to an abundance of accidents During 

^ Tezyakov, Ic p 72 
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the agntultural season, the Zemstvo hospitals and diapensanes in 
the KJi arson Gubernia, for example, are filled “almost exclusively 
With traumatic patients’^ and serve as “field hospitals* aa it were, 
for the treatment of those in the enormous army of agricultuial 
labourers who have been put out of action, the victims of the 
ruthless, destructive effect of the agricultural machinery and 
implements ” {Ibid , p 126 ) A special medical literature is be 
ing CTeated dealing with injuries caused by agricultural mncbin 
ery Proposals are put forth for the introduction of compulsory 
regulations governing the employment of agncuUural maclun 
ery {Ibid ) Large scale machine production in agriculture, as an 
ii dustry, imperatively gives rise to the demand for the public super 
vision and regulation of production We will deal below with the 
attempts that have been made to introduce such supervlBion 
In conclusion we will note the extreme inconsistency in the 
altitude of the Narodniki toward the question of the employment 
of machinery in agriculture To admit the usefulness and pro 
gressive diaracter of the employment of machinery, to defend all 
measures directed toward developing and facilitating it, and at 
the same time to ignore the fact that machinery in Russian agn 
culture is employed in a capitalist manner means to sink to tire 
point of view of the small and big agranans And our Narodniki 
do Ignore the capitalist character of tlie employment of agricul 
tural raachineory and improved implements and do not even at 
tempt to analyse what type of peasant and landlord introduce 
machines on their farms Mr VV angrily calls Mr V Cherna 
yev “a representative of capitalist technique*^ {Pro^reiShve Ten 
dencieSf pH) Perhaps Mr V Chernayev, or some other official 
in the Ministry for Agriculture is to blame for the faot that ma 
cliinery In Russia is employed capitalistically I In spite of the 
grandiloquent promise “not to depart from the facts” {Outhnes^ 
chap XIV), Mr N — on preferred to ignore the fact that it is pre 
cisely capitalism that has developed the utilisation of machinery 
in our agriculture, and he invented the diverting theory according 
to which exchange reduces the productivity of labour in agricul 
turel (P 74 ) It is neither possible, nor is there any need to cnU 
else tins theory proclaimed without any analysis of the facts We 
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will limit ourselves to giving a small sample of Mr N — orr’s reas^ 
oning 

If tlio productivity of labour In Russia had doubled the price of 
a quarter of wheat would now be not twelvo niblofi, but six, and that 
is all there is to say about 11’’ (P 234 ) 

Not all, by any means, moat worthy economist Russia” 
(aa indeed jn commodity society everywhere), only individual em 
ployera adopt a higher technique and only gradually is it adopted 
by the rest “In Russia,” only tiie rural entrepreneurs are in a 
position to improve their technique “In Russia,” this progress of 
the rural entrepreneur, small and big, la inseparably connected 
with the ruin of the peasantry and the creation of a rural pro 
letanat Therefore, if the higher level of the technique of farm 
ing employed among ruial entrepreneurs became socially ncces 
sary (<ind only under such circumstances would tlie price be re 
duced by half), this would mean that almost the whole of agrl 
culture had passed intd the hands of eapitahsts, H would mean 
the complete proletarianisation of millions of peasants, it would 
mean an enormous growth in the non agricultural population 
and an increase in the number of factories (in order that the pro 
ductivity of labour in our agriculture may be doubled, an enor 
moue development is required in the engineering industry, mm 
ing industry, steam transport, the construction of a mass of new 
types of farm buildmgs, granaries, warehouses, canals, etc , etc ) 
Mr N — on here repeats the little error that he usually commits 
in his reasoning he skips the consecutive steps that are ncces 
sary in the development of capitalism he skips over the intiioato 
complex of social-economic changes which inevitably accompany 
ihe development of capitalism, and then mourns and weeps over 
the danger of capitalist “drastic changes” 

IX Wage Labour in Agriculture 

We now come to the pripcipal manifestation of agricultural 
Capitalism— to the employment of free wage labour This feature 
of poet Reform economy has become most strongly revealed in 
the southern and eastern regions of European Russia and has 
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manifested itaelf m that mass migrauon of agricultural wage 
labourers which became known as the “agricultural migration.” For 
that reason we will first quote facts concerning this main region 
of agricultural capitalism in Russia and then examine the data 
concerning the whole of Russia 

The enormous migration of our peasants in search of work 
for wages was noted long ago in our literature Reference was 
already mode to it by Flerovsky (CondUions of the Working 
Class in Russia, St Petersburg, 1^9), who tried to determine tlie 
extent to which this was spread in the various gubernias In 1875, 
Chaslavsky gave a general review of “agricultural migratory 
trades” [Compilation of Political Knowledge, Vol II) and noted 
its real significance (“there was formed something m the 
nature of a semi vagrant population something in the nature of 
future agricultural labourers”) In 1887, Mr Raspopin summed 
up a number of Zemstvo staliatics on this phenomenon and re 
garded it not as peasants seeking “earnings” in general, but as 
tbe process of formation of a class of wage labourers in agricul 
ture In the ’nineties, the works of S Korolenko, Rudnyev, Tezya 
kov, Kudryavtsev and Shakhovsky appeared, thanks to whom this 
phenomenon was studied incomparably more fully 

The regions to which the agricultural wage labourers mainly 
migrated were the Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekatermoslav, 
Don, Samara, Saratov (southern part) and Oienburg Gubermas 
We are limiting ourselves to European Russia, but it must be ob 
served that tbe movement is spreading ever wider (especially in 
recent times) ^ and la reaching the North Caucasus and the Ural 
regions, etc Statistics on capitalist agriculture m tliat region (of 
merchant gram farming) will be given in the next chapter , there, 
also, we will note other places to which agricultural labourers 
migrate The principal regiona from whicli agncultural labourers 
migrate are the midland Plack Earth gubernias the Kazan, Sira 
hiTsk, Penza, Tambov, Ryazan, Tula, Orel, Kursk, Voronezh, 
Kharkov, Poltava, Chernigov, Kiev, Podolsk and Volynia Guber 
mas' Thus the migration of workers proceeds from the most 

^Xn chap VIII, In examimhg the process of migration of wn>,« workers 
In KumU as a whole, we' describe In ijrcaler detail miaraUcn to various 
localillcB, 
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denbel 3 r populated regions to the least populated regions which 
are being colonised, from the places wheie serfdom was most 
developed to those places where it was least developed^, from the 
places where the labour rent (otrabotki) system was most devel 
oped to the places where tlie labour rent system was least devel 
oped and capitalism 15 most developed Hence, the labourers are 
fleeing from “semi free’* labour to fiee labour It would be a 
mistake to think tliat this flight reduces itself entirely to migration 
from the more densely populated regions to the sparsely popu 
lated regions A study of the migration of workers (Mr S Koro 
lenko, I c ) has revealed die peculiar and important fact that the 
migration of workers from many localities is so gieat that a shoit 
age of labourers is created in those districts, which is made good 
by the immigration of labourers from other districts Hence, the 
migration of labourers not only expresses a striving on the part 
of the population to spread itself more evenly over the given ter 
ritoiy, but it also expresses a striving on the part of the labour 
crs to go where better conditions prevaiV We will fully appre 
date tins striving if we recall die fact that wages in the districts 
from which migration proceeds — ^the o(,rabotki districts — are par 
ticularly loWf and that districts to which imgration takes place, 
the capitalist districts, wages are incomparably higher* 

As for the dimensions of ^‘agricultural migration,’* general 
data 18 available only in the above mentioned work of S Koro 
lenko, who calculates the surplus of labourers (relative to the 
local demand) at 6,360,000 for the whole of Russia, of which 
2,137,000 are in the above enumerated 15 gubernias from which 
migration takes place On the other hand, in the eight gubernias 
to which migration takes place he calculates that there is a slioit 
age of 2,173,000 labourers Notwithstanding the fact that Mr S. 
Korolenko’s methods of calculation are not alwnvs satisfactory, 
the general conclusions he draws (as we shall see below) must 

^ Chaslavsky has already pointed out that in those places to which migra 
tion takes (place the serfs represented from 4 to 15 per cent and In those 
places from which migration takes place they roproscniod from 10 to 60 
per pent 

* Sec table of fi puree for ten years in chap VlII, sec 4, the formation 
of an internal market for labour power 
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be reg^arded as approximately correct, and the number of nngiant 
workers he gives is not only not exaggerated, but rather an under 
estimation of the facts There can be no doubt that of these two 
railhon workers ^Yho migiate to the South, part are non agncul 
tural workers But Mr SKakhovsky (fo) qu'te aihitrarly, at 
random, calculates that half this number are industrial workers 
First of all we know from all sources that it is mainly agricultural 
labouiers who migrate to that region and, secondly, the agncul 
tural labourers do not migrate from the above enumerated guber 
mas only Mr Sliakhovsky himself quotes a figure which confirms 
Mr S Korolenko’s calculations He states that in tlie eleven gu 
beinias of the Black Earth Belt (which were included in the above 
list of gubermas from which migration takes place), 2,000,703 
passports and identity certificate'^ were issued in 1891 (/c, p 
24), whereas, acicording to Mr S Korolenko^s calculations only 
1,745,913 labourers left lliose gubermas Consequently, Mr S 
Korolenko’s figures are not in the least exaggerated and appar 
cntly, the total number of migrant agricultural labourers in Rus 
sia must be more than two million ^ The fact that such a vast 
number of ‘'peasants” abandon their houses and allotments (that 
Is, those who have houses and allotments) stnkingly reveals the 
enormous process of transformation of the small farmers into 
lural proletarians, it reveals the enormous demand growing agn 
cultuial capitalism is creating for wage labour 

^ There is another method of testing Mr S Korolenko’s figures We 
learn from the above mentioned v^orks of Messrs* Teiyakov and Kudryavtsev 
that tlie flgncultural labourers who In their travels in search of earnings ’ 
travel at least part of the way by railway represent one tenth of the total 
<co)nblning the figures given by both authors we got the reaull that of a 
total of 72 635 labourers questioned only 7 827 travelled at least part of the 
way by railway) And yet the total number of labourers, who, In 1891, 
t a\elled by the three mam lailwaya in the dlTccUon we are concerned tvlth, 
does not exceed 200 000 (170 000 to 189,000) — according to Mr Shakhovaky 
{Lc p 71, according to railway returns.) Consequenuy the total number 
of labourera who migrated to the South In search of work should be about 
two million Incidentally, the Insignificant immber of workers who travel by 
rallwE) proves that Mr N — on is mistaken when he assumes that it is the 
ngncultuial labourera who provide the hulk of our railway passengor traffic 
Mr N — on lost sight of the fact that the non agricultural labourer receives 
higher wages and can therefore better afford to travel by raihvay and, 
moreover these workers (for example, builders, navvies, dock woikera), also 
go out to work in the spring and summer aeasoua. 
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The question now arises, what is the number of rural wage 
labourers in European Kussia, both migrant and settled? The only 
attempt to reply to this question that we know of is that made in 
Mr Rudnyev’s work, Pecuant Trades in European Russia {Jour 
nal of the Saratov Zemstvo ^ 1894, Nos 6 and 11 ) This extremely 
valuable work gives a summary of the Zemstvo statistical returns 
for 148 uyezds in 19 gubernias of European Russia The total 
number of those engaged in ‘Trades” is estimated at 2,798,122 out 
of 5,129,863 male workers (18 to 60 years of age), i e , 55 per 
cent of the total number of peasant workers ^ The author placed 
in the category of “agricultural trades” only agncultural labour 
era working for hire (labourers, day labourers, shepherds, cow 
herds) In determining the percentage of agricultural labourers 
to the total number of males of working ago in the various guber 
niaa and diatncts of Russia, the author anived at the conclusion 
that, in the Black Earth Belt, about 25 per cent of all the male 
workers are engaged In agricultural work for hire and m the non 
Black Eartli distncts, about 10 per cent are so engaged This givpa 
the number of agricultural labourers in Euiopean Russia as 
3,395,000, or, In round numbers, three and a half million (Uud 
nyev, / o , p 448 This represents about 20 per cent of the total 
number of males of working age ) It must be observed in this 
connection that, according to Mr Rudnyev, 

*dny labourers and those working on agricultural labour at piece rates 
wore recorded in the statistics only in those cases when lids occupa 
tion was the chief occupation of the given person or iho given family 
(Lc* p 446) 

Mr Rudnyev’s figure should be regarded as the minimum, 

^As Mr Rudnyev points out, by “trades' is meant all peasant oc 
cupadons except farm work on the peasant's own, purchased or rented land 
Undoubtedly, the majQrlly of those engaged in trades' are wage labourers 
, in agriculture or In industry We therefore call the readers attention to the 
foot that these fiptires arc very close to our estimate of the number of the 
rural proletariat in chap H we calculated that the latter represent 40 per 
Cent of the p^santry Here we see the esUmpte of 65 per cent engaged Jii 
^‘trades,” of which, in all probability, 40 per cent aie engaged in various 
^ecfUpaiions fgr hire, 

* This figure does not include, therefore, the pi ass of peasants for whom 
agricultural labour for hire represents, not the chief, but a no le^e important 
cccupalion than working on their own farms 
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firstly, because the returns of the Zemstvo census are more or less 
obsolete, aa they refer to the *elghtjes and even to the ’seventies 
and secondly, because in arnvlng at the percentage of agricultural 
labourers, no account was taken of the districts where capitalist 
agriculture is highly developed— tiie Baltic and Western guber 
mas For lack of other figures, we are obbged to take this figure 
of three and a half nulhon 

It appears, tlierefore, that about one fifth of the peasantry are 
already in the position in which their *‘chie£ occupation*’ is that 
of wage labourers working for rich peasants and landlords We 
see here the first group of entrepreneurs who create a demand for 
the labour power of the rural proletariat These are rural entre 
preneuTS who employ about half of the lower group of the peas 
antry Thus, there is complete Interdependence between the for 
malion of a class of rural entre prerieurs and the growth of the 
lower group of the “peasantry,” t e, the growth m the number of 
rural proletanans Among these rural entrepreneurs an important 
role 18 played by the peasant bourgeoisie, for example, in mne 
uyezds in the Voronezh Gubernia, 43 4 per cerft of the total num 
ber of agricultural labourers are employed by peasants (Rud 
nyev, p 434 ) If we take this percentage aa the standard for all 
rural labourers and for the whole of Russia, we will find tha^ 
the peasant bourgeoisie create a demand for a million and a half 
agricultural labourers The very some “peasantry” throw on to 
the hiarket millions of labourers seeking employment — and create 
an imposing demand for wage labourers. ' 

X The Significance of Free Wage Labour in Agriculture 

We will now try to depict the mam features of the new social 
relationships that have sprung up in agriculture with the employ 
ment of free wage labour, and to define their significance 

The agricultural labourers who migrate to the South in such 
large numbers belong to the poorest strata of the peasantry Of 
the labourers who migrate to the Kherson Gubernia, seven tenths 
go on foot, as they have not the means to pay their fare, “they 
tramp for hundreds and thousands of versts along the railway^ 
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track and the banka of navigable rivers and admire the pleasing 
picture of rapidly moving trains and smoothly sailing shioa 
(Tez)akov, p 35 ) On the average, the labourer takes ^vith Iiilq 
about two rubles S not infrequently, they have rot enougli money 
to pay for the paasporL and they pay ten kopeks foi a monthly 
identity ceitificate The journey takes from 10 to 12 days sn! 
after such a long tramp (sometimes barefooted in the cold sp mg 
mud), the feet of the pedestrians swell and become calloused and 
bruised About one tenth of these labourers travel in diibi (large 
boats made from rougli boards, holding from 50 to 80 persons, 
usually packed to the utmost) The reports of an oOicial com 
mission (Tile 7vcgintaev Commission) note the danger of this 
form of travel 

*^Nol a year passca but thirt one two or even more of those over 
crowded dubi go to the bottom with their passengers* {Ibul p 31) 

The overwhelming majority of the labourers own allotments, but 
of insignificant dimensions 

*‘As a matter of fact,** observes Mr Tezyakov quite justly, *‘the 80 
thouBonda of agiucullural labourers aro landless rurol proletarians, for 
whom migrotory iradoa are the only means of livelihood Divorce 
ment from the land is growing rapidly and at tho samp time is incrtas- 
ing the numher of the agricultural proletariat (P 77 ) 

Striking confirmation of the rapidity of tins growth is the number 
of worker novices, i e , those who are seeking labour for hire for 
the first time These novices represent about thirty per cent Incl 
dentally, this figure enables us to judge the rapidity of the process 
of formation of cadies of permanent agricultural labourers 
The mass migration of labourers has given use to special 
forms of hire which are peculiar to highly developed capitalism 
In the South and Southeast, numerous labour markets have arisen 
whore tliousands of laboiireis gather and wliere employers come 
These markets are usually held in towns, industrial centres, trad 
ing villages and fairs The industrial character of the centre usu 
ally attracts the labourers who will accept employment even on 
non agricultural work For example, in the Kiev Gubenua, labour 

^ Money for the Journey is obtained by selling something, even houses 
hold things by mortgaging the nllotmciU by pawning things clothes, etc 
and oven by borrowing money to be repaid in labour 'Trom tho pilcsl, tlio 
landlord and the local kulaks, (Shakhoveky, p 55 ) 
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markets are held in Shpola and Smela (large centres of the beet 
sugar industry), and in the town of Belaya Tserkov In the Kher 
son gubernia, labour markets are held in the trading villages 
(Novo Ukrainka, Birzula, Moalovoye, where on Sundays more 
than 9,000 workerc gather, and many other villages), on railway 
stations (Znamenka, Dolinska^a, etc), and tn towns (Ehzavet 
grad, Bohrmelz, Voznesensk, Odessa, etc ) In the Bummeor, the 
citizens, labourers and “cadets*^ (the local name for tramps) of 
Odessa also come to be hired for agricultural work In Odessa 
the agricultural labourers gather to be hired on the so called 
Sereduiskaya Sqiiaic (oir “Kosarka^’) “The labourers head for 
Odessa and avoid ot'ier markets m the hope that they wiU get 
a higher wage there ” (Tezyakov, p 58 ) The hamlet of Knvoy 
Rog IS an important market where labourers are hired far agri 
cultural and mining work In the Taunda Gubesrnia, the princip 
al labour market is lield ui Little Kakfio\ka where formerly 
40,000 labourers gathered, in the ^nineties, twenty to thirty 
thousand gathered, but now, judging by certain statistics, the 
number is still less In the Bessarabia Gubernia, the town of 
Akeiman, in the Ekatexinoslov Gubernia, the town of Ekatenno 
slav and Lozovaya Station, in the Don Gubernia, Rostov oai 
Don — ^where every year up to 150 000 labourers gather, in the 
Noith Caucasus, tlie towns of Ekabemnodar end Novo5*oasLsk> 
Tikhoretsk Station and other places, in Uie Samara Gubemia» 
the village of Pokrovskaya (opposite Snmajra), Balakovo and 
other places, m the Saratov Gubernia, the towns of Klivalynsk 
and Volsk, in the Simbirsk Gubeoma, the town of Syzran — serve 
as labour markets Thus, capitalism has created in the outlying 
districts a new form of “combining aguculture with trades 
namely, the combination of agncultunal and non ‘agricultural 
Wage labour Such a combination is possible on a wide scale 
only in the epodi of the last and highest stage of capitalism — 
large scale machine industry which diminishes the fiigmfioaino^ 
of skill, of “handicraft,” facilitates tlie transition from one oc 
cupation to anodiei and levels the forms of hire ^ 

^ Mr Sbakhovsky mentions another form of the combination of agr! 
culiiual with non agricultural labour ThouBands of rafts float down tlio 
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Indeed, the forms of hire m this locality are very peculiar and 
very cliaracterisUc of capitalist agriculture All the semi patn 
archal and somi bondage forma of wage labour which one so fre 
quently meets in the Central Black Earth Belt disappear here The 
only relationship left is Uiat between wage worker and em 
ployer, a commercial transaction for the sale and purchase of 
labour power As is always the case m developed capitalist rela 
tionslnps, the workers prefer to work by the day, or by the week, 
ivhich enables them to regulate the price of their laboui more 
exactly according to the demand for labour 

‘The pnee is fixed for the area of each bazaar (a radius of 40 
verals) with mathematical procielon, and It Is very hard for the em 
ployer to boat the price down because the muzhik who has come to 
the market prefers to wait or to go on to another place rather than 
accept work at a lower price (Shakhovsky, p 104) 

It goes without saying that extreme fluctuations in the pnee of 
labour cause frequent breaches of contract — only, this does not 
occur on one side alone, as the employers usually say, but on both 
sides (‘‘strikes take place on both sides**) , the labourers agree 
among themselves to demand more and the employers — to offer 
less* (/6rcJ, p 107) To what extent “callous cosh payment** 
openly prevails here in the relations bet\^een classes may be seen 
for example from the following fact “an experienced employer 
knows very well** that the workers will “give in” only when they 
have eaten all their bread 

*An employer related that ho came to market one day to hire la 
bourers be walked between their ranks touching their bags in 

n\tT Dnieper to iho towno lower down On every raft there are 15 to 20 
workera (raftsmen), mainly White Russians and Great Russlons from Orel 
Gubernia ^Tor the whole of the voyage they get hterauy onfy a few 
peksj** ihclr concern is to get to the place where they can get work on 
reaping or tliroshing These hopes are rewarded only In “good* years 

* “At harvest time in a good year the labourer triumphs and It costs 
a great deal of effort to get him to yield He is offered a price but he refuses 
to accept and keeps repeating give me what I ask, otherwise I will not go 
And this la not because there is a shortage of workers, but as ilie workers 
say, 'this is our turn * ** (Reported by a volost clerk, Shakhovsky p 125 ) 
If the crop Is a bad one and Iho price of kbour has fallen the kulak 
einploydr takes advantage of this and discharges the labourer before the 
expiration of the contract and the labourer loses the season either In seek 
ing for work In the same district or in wondering further afield, confesses 
a landlord correspondent (/6hf, p 132 ) 
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which they carried their food, with his stick (sic]) If they had bread 
In their bags he would not talk with them, he would leave thobozaar** 
and wait ^unlil empty food bags appeared at tho bazaar (From 
Selski Vestrdk^^ 18^, No 15, liid, pp 107-08 ) 

As under developed capitalism everywhere, so here^ it la oh 
served that small capital oppresses the worker particularly Sheer 
commercial couBiderations * restrain the big employer from petty 
tyranny which brings little profit and which causes considerable 
loss if conflicts break out For that reason, a big employer (for 
example, one who employs from 300 to 800 workers) strives 
to prevent his labourers from leaving at the end of die week 
and he himself fixes the price according to the demand on the 
market, some even adopt the system of increasing the price if 
the price m tlie area has nsen— and all evidence goes to show 
that this extra outlay is more than compensated for by bettor 
work and the absence of conflicts (/6id, pp 130 32, p 104) 
On the other hand, a small employer has no scruples 

“The muzhik farmer# and German colomate^ carefully eelect ihetr 
labourers pay them 15 to 20 per cent more than the price 
prevailing on the big landlord farma, but the amount of work they 
‘squeeze out of their labourers — la fifty per cent more” (Jbid, p 116 ) 

The ”girls” employed by such employers, as the girls put it, *‘do 
not know day from night ” The colonists who hire mowers compel 
their sons to take turns to set the pace for the workers (le to 
speed them up I ) , the sons change shift three times a day and so 
each comes fresh and rested to continue to drive the hired labour 
era ”and that is why U is eo easy to recognise a labourer em 
ployed by the German colonists by llieit exhausted appearance ** 
Generally speaking, tlie muzhik farmers and German colonists 
avoid hiring labourera fotmeily employed on big landlord estates 
^*You will not be able to stand the poc^,” they say, quite frank 
ly* (Ibid) 

^ Rural Messenger — Eng ed 
•C/ Engolfl, The Housing Ques^on^ Preface— Ed 
* On the Volga and certain other parts of Russia there were colonies of 
Gennaa farmocs, moat of them well to do, whoso ancestors were given land 
by Katherine the Great, — Ed Eng ed* 

*The same characteristics are displayed by the ^Cossacks*’ in the 
Kuban Region The Cossack resorts to every trick imaginable to reduce 
the price for labour, acting individually or as a whole commune ’ {sicl 
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Large scale machine industry, concentrating laige masses of 
^^rorke^s togethei, transforming the methods ol pioduction, destroy 
ing all the traditional, patiiaichal cloaks and screens which ob 
ecuie tlie relationships between classes, always leads to the con 
centration of public attention upon tliese lelationships and to 
attempts at public control and regulation Ibis phenomenon, which 
has found particularly striking expression m the system of fac 
tory inspection, is bcgumnig to be observed in Russian capitalist 
agriculture, precisely in the district where it is most developed 
The question of the sanitary conditions of the workeis was raised 
in the Kherson Gubcima os early as 1075 at the Second Gubcnua 
Medical Congress of the Kherson Zemstvo and it was bi ought up 
again in 1888, m 1889 a piogrammc foi studying the conditions 
of the workers was drawn up Tiie sanitary investigation that was 
carried out (far from completely) in 1889 90 lifted a corner of 
the veil which concealed the conditions of labour in the remote 
villages It revealed, for example, that in the majority of cases the 
labourers are not provided with living quarteis, where barracks 
are provided they are usually in a very insanitary condition ^ 
^**not infrequently’* one cornea across these aie inhabited 

by shepherds who Buffer very much from the dampness, overcrowd 
ing, cold, darkness and the stifling atmosphere The food pro 
vided 18 very frequently unsatisfactoi y The working day, as a 
rule, lasts from twelve and a half to fifteen hours, i e , much 
longer than the usual working day in large scale industry (11 to 
12 hours) The piactice of stopping woik during the hottest part 
of the day is met with only “as an exception” — and cases of 
affecUona of the brain are not rare Work with machmea creates 
division of labour into occupations, and occupational diseases 
Tor example “drummers” arc employed on threshing machines 
(they put the sheaves into the drum, the work is very dangerous 

what a pity it Is that we have not more delniled information about this 
new function of the communoM), ‘cutting down the food Increasing the 
tasks, docking part of the pay when iho labourer leaves, retaining the lu 
boUrer*8 passport, paselng public resolutions prohibiting employers from pa> 
ing labourers more than a cetioin pi Ice under penalty of a fine 010*^ 
(jUigratory JForkers in the Kubaitf A Beloborodov in Severni VvstniK, 
February, 1B96, p 5 ) 
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and most laborious, thick vegetable dust beats into the faces of 
the labourers) , “pitchers’* (they pilch the sheaves up to the 
thrcshera, the work is so labo-rious that tlie shifts have to bo 
changed every hour or two) Women sweep up the straw whieh 
boys carry to the side while three to five labourers stack U m 
ricks The number employed on threshing m the whole guberma 
must exceed 200,000 ^ (Tezyakov, p 94 ) In regard to the sanl 
tary conditions of agricultural work, Mr Tezyakov sa >3 the fol 
lowing 

Generally speaking at the present Umck, when the spirit of capital 
retgns in agnmlture thi. opinion of the ancients who say that the 
labour of the husbandman is the pleasantest and healthiest occupa 
tion ’ 18 hardly aound With the introduction of machinery in agncnl 
lure the sanitary conditions of agricultural labour have not improved 
on the contrary they hove become worse. Machinery haa introduced 
into the field of ogrlculture Bpecialisotlon of labour which was little 
knovm in this field before and this has had the efiecl of developing 
among the rural population occupational diseases and a ninsg of serious 
troumatiQ injuries * (P 94 ) 

The result of the sanitary investigation (after the famine year 
and the cholera) was an attempt to organise medical and feeding 
depots, at which the labourers were to be registered, placed under 
sanitary supervision and provided ^vlth cheap dinners However 
modest the dimensions and results of this organisation, and how 
ever precarious its existence may be,* it remains an important 
historical fact which reveals the tendency of capitalism in agn 
culture On the basis of the data collected by doctors, it was pro 
posed at the Medical Congress of the Kherson Gubernia to recog 
nise the irapoi lance of medical and feeding depots and the neces 
sity for improving their sanitairy conditions, to extend their 
activities so as to give them the character of labour exchanges 
which shduld give information on the price of labour and its 

* We will observe, in passing, that this operation threshing, Is most 
frequently performed by ireo hired labourers. One can judge from this 
how large must be the number employed on threshing over the whole 
of Russia' 

® Of the six uyezd Zemstvo assemblies in the Kherson Gubernia, which 
as Mr Tezyakov informs us, discussed Uio question of organising supervision 
over the labourers, four voted In opposition to this system Tho local land 
lords accused the gubernia Zemstvo administration of ‘mollycoddling tho 
labourers,’ etc 
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iiuctuations, to introduce sanitary inspection in all more or leas 
large fajrma employing a considerable number of labomrers, **in 
the same way os is done xn industnal enterprises’* (p 155), to 
issue compulsory regulations govariung tlie employment of agrl 
cultural machinery and making it compulsory to register accid 
entfl, to raise the questions of the right of labourers to receive 
compensation and of the improvement and cheapening of steam 
transport The Fifth Russian Medical Congress passed a resolu 
tion calling the attention of the Zemstvo which aie interested to 
the activity of the Kherson Zemstvo m organising medical and 
sanitary inspection 

In conclusion, we will revert once again to the Narodmk econ 
omiats Above we saw tliat they idealised the labour rent system 
and closed their eyes to the progressive nature of capitalism In 
comparison with the former system Now we must add that they 
are opposed to labourers “migrating’’ and favour local “earn 
mgs ” This IS how, for example, Mr N — on expresses tins usual 
Naiodnik point of view 

^‘The peasant goes off In queat of work The question 

ariaea, whot advantage la there in this from the economic point of view? 
Not from the point of view of tlie personal advantage of each Indi 
vidual peasant, but from the point of view of the national economlo 
advantage of the pcaeantry ns e, whole? Wo wish to point to the 
purely economic diaadvantage of the annual migration, God knows whore 
to for the whole of the summer when It would aaem that plenty of 
employment could bo obtained at homo ** (Pp 2B 24 ) 

In spite of the Narodnik theory, we assert that the “migration’’ 
of the labourers is not only advantageous from the “purely econ 
omio“ point of view to the labourer himself, but generally speak 
ing, should be regarded as a progressive phenomenon public 
attention should be drawn, not towards substituting “employment 
at home” for migratory occupations, but, on the contrary, towards 
removing all the obstacles that stand m the way of migration, 
towards facilitating it in evety possible way, towards cheapening 
£^nd improving all the conditions of the labdurers’ travel, etc* The 
basis of oqr assertion is the following 

1) “Migration” brings “purely eobnomlo” benefits to the la 
b outers because the latter go to places where higher wages are 
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paid, where their position as wage woikers is better Simple as 
this argument is, it is usually forgotten by ihoso who love to rise 
to a higher, alleged, “national economic” point of view 

2) “Migration” destioys bondage forms of hire and the labour 
rent system 

We will recall the fact, for example, that formerly, when mi 
gration was weakly developed, the aouthem landownera (and 
other enirepTcneurs) freely resorted to the following system of 
hiring labourers they sent their agents to the northern gubernias 
and (through the medium of the rural authorities) hired labour 
era who h^d fallen into arrears with tlieir taxes, on terms that 
were veiy disadvantageous to the latter ^ The employer, therefore, 
enjoyed the advantages of free competition, but the labourer did 
not We have already quoted examples of how the peasants are 
ready to flee fiom the laboui rent system and bondage even into 
the mines 

It IS not surprising, therefore, that on the question of “migia 
tion” oui agrarians march hand In hand with the Narodniki Take 
Mr S Korolenko, fox example In his book he quotes numerous 
expressions of opinion on the part of landlords In opposition to 
“migiation,” he quotes a mass of “arguments” against “migratory 
occupations”, “dissipation,” “turbulent morals,” “drunkemiees,* 
“lack of conscientiousness,” “striving to leave die family in order 
to get nd of the family and escape the supervision of parents,” 
“desire for diversion and a life of greater pleasure,” etc But 
here is a particula^rly interesting argument “Finally, as the 
proverb says ‘even a st>one at rest gathers moss/ and a man 
who stays in one place will certainly accumulate property and 
cherish it ” (i c , p 84 ) The proverb does indeed strikingly 
indicate what happens to a man who is tied to one place* Mr 
S Korolenko is particularly displeased with the phenomenon we 
referred to above, namely, diet “too many” labourers leave 
certain gubernias and the shortage tlius created is made good 

^Shakboveky, p 89 et sup The author even quotes the “fees” paid 
to the clerks and YiIlo«e eldetu when ndvaniagcoua contraota are made 
with the poasanlfli Tezyakov Ic p 65 Trirogovt The ViUage Communei 
and Taxes article ontlUod Bondage in National Economy 
• / e , He becomes moss groim — Ed, Eng ed 
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by labourers arriving flora other guberniaa In noting this fact 
in connection with the Voronezh Gubeinia, for example, Mr 
S Korolenko points to one of the reasons for tins, namely, the 
large number of peasants who own ‘‘granted” allotments 

‘Evidently such peasants who aro in a iclatRcly worse econumic 
position and who ore not worried about losing then tiny plot of lanch 
frequently fail to carry out the oligations they have u idei taken and, 
generally speaking very light hcartcdly go to other gubernias when 
they could find plenty of employment at home 

Such peasants lut’o attached (aicQ to their own inwdequale 
allotment, and sometimes not oven possessing implements lightly ah 
andon their homes and go to seek their fortunes far from their native 
villages, not caring to seek employment in their native place and some 
times not even caring ohout the obligations they have undertaken, 
because in any case they own nothing and they cannot be made to 
pay * (Ibid ) 

‘Little attached I” A perfect expression 

Those who talk about the disadvantages of “migration” and 
about preference for employment “at home” would do well to 
ponder over it'^ 

3) “Migration” means mobility of the population Migration 
IS one of the most important factors which prevent the peasants 
from “gathering moss,” of which history has gathered too much 
for them already Unless the population becomes mobile it can 
not develop and it would be foolish to think that the village 
school can give the people what they can learn from their in 
dependent expenence of various relationships and conditions, 
both in the South and the North, in agriculture and in industry, 
in the metro polls and in the remote provinces 

^Uera h another examph of the peimetous mOoenca of Narodnik 
prejudices Mr Tezyakov whose ct cel lent work we have frequently quoted, 
notes the fact that many lobourers from iho Kherson Guberma migrate to 
the Taurida Gubernia, although ihoro is a great shortage of labour in the 
former gubernia He ref era to this as *an extroniely queer phenomenon i 
“there is a loss to the employers and a loss to the labourers who abandon 
their work at home and take the risk of not finding employment in Taunda * 
(P S3 ) We, on the contrary think that Mr Tezyakov’s statement is ox 
tiomoly queer Docs he think that the labourer does not understand what is 
good for him and haa he not the right to seek for the best fpossiblo 
conditions of employment ho can find? (In the Taurida Gubernia the wages 
of agricultural labourers are higher than in the Kherson Gubernia ) Mast 
ive really think that the muzhik must live and work In the place he 
registered and “has an allolraeot'’? 
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THE GROWTH OF COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 

IX Conclusions Concerning the Significance of Capitalism 
IN Russun Agriculture 

In chapters II IV the question of capitalism in Russian agncul 
ture was examined from two angles First we examined the given 
8 } stem of social economic relationships in peasant and landlord 
economy the system which developed in the post Reform epoch 
We found that the peasantry was very rapidly being split up 
into a numencally araall but economically powerful rural hour 
geoisie on the one hand, and into a rural proletariat on the other 
Inseparably connected with this process of *‘uiipeasantising” is tlie 
transition of the landlords from the labour rent system of econ 
omy to the capitalist system Then we examined this very process 
from another angle we took as our stajrting point the manner in 
which agncultuie is being transformed into commodity produc 
txon, and examined the social and economic relationships which 
are characteristic of every mom form of commercial agncuUure 
We found that through all the variety of agricultural conditions 
the same processes run like a thread in bolh peasant and landlord 
economy 

We will now examine the conclusions that follow from all the 
data given above 

1 The mom feature of the post Reform evolution of agricul 
ture 18 that it la m{>re and more assuming a commercLal, enlrepre 
neuT character In regard to private landlord farming, this fact 
IS so obvious tliat it does not require any special explanation In 
regard to peasant farming, however, this fact is not so easily 
estabhshed, firstly, because the employment of wage labour is not 
an absolutely essential symptom of the small rural bourgcoisio. 
As we have already observed above, all small commodity pro 
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ducers who cover their expenditure by their independent hu8 
ban dry come under this category, provided the general syatem of 
economy is based on tlie capitalist contradictions that were exam 
hied in chapter II ^ Secondly, the Bmall, rural bourgeois (in Rus 
8ia, as in other capitalist countries) combines — by a number of 
transitional stages — ^wilh the ‘‘peasant” who owns a tiny plot of 
land, and with the lural proletarian who owns a small allotment 
This circumstance is one of the reasons why the theories which 
draw no distinctions between the rural bourgeoisie and the rural 
proletariat among the “peasantry” are so tenacious 

2 Owing to Its very nature, the tiansformation of agriculture 
into commodity production takes place in a special manner which 
difters from that process in industry Manufacturing industry Is 
split up into a number of quite independent branches wliich are 
engaged exclusively in the manufacture of a single product or 
part of a product The agricultural industry, however, la not split 
up into quite separate branches, but merely specialises in one 
niaiket product m one cose, or another market product in another 
case, and all the other sides of agriculture are adapted to the 
principal {i^e , market) product For tliat reason, the forms of 
commercial agriculture are distinguished for their great va<riety, 
which assume different foams not only in different districts, but 
also in different faums That is why, in examining the question 
of the growth of commercial agriculture, wo must not on any 
account restrict ourselves to general data covering agiiculture 
as a whole* 

^ Cf Lenin. Collected Works, Rustdan C(L. Vol III, pp 43 136 — Ed 

^ Incidentally, the favourite postulate of the Narodnik economists that 
^ hi ihe el iiaise* purely 

sulTicing economy*” Is based on the ignonng of this circumstance (Cf 
Influence of Harvests on Grain Prices, I, p 52 ) All one has to do Is 
to toko ^'average” figures which merge the rural l}ourgeoi8io with tho rural 
proletariat — and this postulate can bo taken as proved 1 

*Tbis is precisely tho kind of data the authors of tho work referred to 
in the prcc^ng footnoto confine thcmselvea to when they speak of the 
'peasantry” They asaumo that every peasant sows the very grain that bo 
ct^nsumes, that he fiows ail tho kinds of grain that he oonsuraiMj and that 
ho sows thorn otoct/y in the proportions that he conaumes them It does 
not require very much effort to draw the ^conclusion” from such ‘ asaump* 
tlcns” (which contradict the fuels and ignore tho main feature of the post 
Reform opoob) thfU natural self sufficing economy predominates. In Narodnik 
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3 The growth of commercial agnculuirc creates a home market 
foi capitalism Fiistly, specialisation in agriculture gives rise to 
exchange between the vanous agricultural districts, between the 
various types of agricultural economies and between the various 
kinds of agricultural produce Secondly, the more agriculture la 
drawn into the sphere of commodity circulation the more rapid 
is the growth of the demand of the rural population for tlie 
products of the manufacturing induatiiea which meet the require 
ments of personal use, tliirdly, the more rapid is the growth in 
the demand for means of production, for neither the small nor 
the big rural entrepreneur can carry on the new, commercial 
agrtcuiture with the aid of ancient ^^peasanl'' implements, build 
mgs, etc , etc Fourthly and finally, the demand is created for 
labour power, because the riae ot a petty rural bourgeoisie, and 
the transition of the landlords to the eapltaUst mode of produc 
tioii presupposes the nse of a contingent of agricultural labour 
ers and day labourers The fact Uiat the post Reform epoch is 
cbaractensed by tbe expansion of tbe home market for capital 
ism (the development of capitalist agriculture, the development 
of factory industry generally, the development of the agrac 
ullural machine industry in particular, the development of so 
called peasant **agricuUuraV' trades, ue , working for hire, etc ) 
can only be explained by the growtli of ccMmmBrcial farming 

4 Capitalism to an enormous degree expands and Intensifies 
among the agntJuUural population the antagonasms without which 
that mode of production cannot exist at all Notwithstanding this, 
however, agricultural capitalism m Russia, in Its historical sig 
nificance, is a powerful progressive factor Firstly, capitalism has 
transformed the landowning “lord of the manor” as well as the 
patriarchal peasant into the aaipo type of trader as are all masters 
in modem society Before capitalism came on the scene, agriculture 
in Russia was a gentleman’s occupation, an aristocratic hobby for 

literature one may also come across iho following ingenious method of argu 
ment every seporoiB form of commercial farming la *aa ‘Vxcopdon” to 
agriouliurc n« a whole Therefor© all ooraracrcial farming generally should 
be regarded as an exception, tbe general rule should be t^en to be aeSf 
suOiclng economy! In coileg© textbooks on lo^C, ono will find many similar 
examples of such reaftomng m the part dealing with sophialty 
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some — and a burdensome duty for others, hence, it could not bp 
conducted in any other way except by methods of ancient routine, 
and It nectssarily determined that complete isolation of agriculture 
from all that went on in the world outside of the confines of the 
village Ihe labour rent system — that living survival of antiquity 
in modern economy — strikingly conifiims the correctness of this 
characterisation Capitalism for the first time broke down the 
estate ^ system in land tenure and converted tJie land into a 
commodity The farmer^s pioduct was put on sale and began to 
be subjected to social accounting — first on the local then on the 
national, and finally on the international market, and in this way 
the former isolation of the uncouth husl>andman from the 
lest of tlie world was broken down completely Willy nilly, the 
tanner was compelled by the ihieat of ruin to reckon with the 
whole complex of social VelaUonships in his own country and in 
other countries connected with tlic world market Even the labour 
lent s)stem, winch formerly guaranteed Oblomov an assured 
income without his taking any risk, without any expenditure of 
capitah without an) changes in the ancient routine of production, 
proved incapable of saving him from the competition of the 
Amencan farmer That is why we can say in regard to post Re 
form Russia what was said half a century ago in regard to West 
ern Europe, namely, tliat agncuUural capatahsm was ‘Hhe dnv 
mg force which dragged the idyll into historical motion”® 

^ Or ordf*rs — Ed Eng cd 

"A character In one of Gonoharovs novels A typical idle, Indolent 
landlord of that period — Ed Enfi( ed 

^Mis^re de la Philosophic [Poverty of Philosophy] (Paris 1896 p 223), 
the autKot (.Ketl Marx — Ed Eng ed 1 deactlhed the 

longings of those who desired a return to the good old patriarchal life of 
einiplo nrornLs etc who condemned the ** 801 ) ordination of ilio land to the 
same laws that governed till other industries,” as reactionary jeremiads, 

quite understand that to the Narodnik! the whole of the argument 
given in the ten may not only seem unconvincing but may even appear to 
be inexplicable But it would bo too ungrateful a loak to analyse 8uch 
opinions for example, as that the mobilisation of the land is— an ab 
nontial phenomenon (Mr Chuprov, in the debate on gram prices, p 39, 
stenographic report) that the ifiaRnnlbUirv of the peasants allotments is an 
iT^titutlon that may bo advocated, that the labour rent system is better or 
at ajl events Is not worse tlian the capiiahst syetem etc All that which has 
been explained above refutes the political economic arguments brought for 
ward by the Narodnikl In defence of Uieir opinion 
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Secondly, agncuUural capitalism fortlie first time put an end to 
the age long stagnation m our agrioullure, gave a tremendous im 
petus to the transformation of its technique and lo the development 
of the productive forces of social labour A few decades of capitalist 
‘ change have done more tlian whole centuries of preceduifg history 
Monotonous, routine natural, self suificing economy has given way 
to diversified forms of commercial agriculture primitive agricultur 
al implements have begun to give way to perfected implements 
and machines, the immobility of ancient systems of husbandry 
n as undermined by new methods of agriculture The process of all 
these changes is inacpaxably linked up with iho above mentioned 
pheno-menon of specialisation in agriculture By its very nature, 
capitalism in agriculture (as in industry) cannot develop evenly 
It pushes to the front in one place (an one country, in one dis 
trict, on fl certain farm) one side of agriculture, in another place 
It pushes to the front another, etc In one case it changes the 
technique of certain agricultural operations, in other cases it 
changes other operations, and breaks them away from paLnarchal 
peasant economy and from the patriarchal labour rent system 
In view of die fact that the whole of this process takes place 
under the guidance of the capricious demands of the market 
which are not always known to the producer, capitalist agricul 
ture, in each separate case (not infrequently in each separate 
dialnct, sometimea even in each separate country) , becomes more 
and more one-sided compared with previous agriculture, but, 
taken as a ivhole, it becomes immeasurably more many sided 
and rational Uian patriarchal agriculture The rise of special 
forms ol commercial agriculture makes capitalist cnses possible 
and inevitable in agriculture m the event of capitalist over 
production, but these crises (like capitalist crises in general) 
give a still more powerful impetus to the development of world 
production and to the socialisation of labopr^ 

Thirdly, capitalism for the first time created large scale agn 

* West European Tomanllclats and Ruwlan Nwodnlki lay Blrong emphasia 
on thig process, on the one sidednoas of capitalist agriculture, on the inela 
bility and criecs created by capiialiera — and on grounds deny the 

progressive character of capitalist progress compared with pro capitalist 
stagnation 
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cultural production m Russm based on the employment of ma 
clunexy and the wide co operation of workers Before capitalism, 
the production of agricultural produce was carried on iti an in 
variable, miserable, peUty foirm, when the peasant woirkcd for 
himself as well as when he worked for the landlord — and the 
“commune’* character of agriculture ^^a3 totally unable to put 
an end to this enormous fragmentation of production Inseparably 
connected with the fragmentation of production was the isola 
tion of the pioducers themaelves ^ Tied to their allotment, to 
their tiny “commune,” tliey were sharply isolated evcai from 
the peasants in the neighbouring village commune by tlie various 
categories to which they i>espectively belonged (former owners, 
foimer slate, etc ), by the different sizes of their land holdings— 
differences in the conditions under which they were emancipated 
(and these conditions were sometimes determined by the indivi 
dual oharactoi of the landlords and tliear caprices) Capitalism for 
the first time broke down these purely mediieval obstacles — and 
did a very good thing in doing so Already, the differonces be 
tween the vaiious categories of peasants, the difference m their 
categories according to the size of their allotment holdings, are 

^ Hence In spile of the difference in the forme of landownershlp, the 
Same thing can be applied to iho Russian peasant as was said about tho 
Bjnnll P/BJic}) peasant by Marx **The peoBants who farm thpir own amaJJ 
holdings form the maionly of the French population Throughout tho 
eouptry, they live In almost identical conditions, but enter very bitle Into 
relatiouRlups one with another Their mode of production isolalea them, in 
stead bf bringing them Into mutual contact The isolation Is inlenaificd by 
tlio Inadequacy of the means of communication In France, and by the 
Poverty of the pea'’ftnt8 Their farms are so small that there ia practically 
no scope for a division of labour, no opportunity for scientific a^culture. 
Among Uie peasantry, therefore, th^re can be no multlpUcily of development, 
no •differ enllation of talents no woaltli of social rolatiotiehipe Each family 
ia alinoBt self sufficient, producing on its own plot of land tho greotor part 
of its roquiroments, and thus providing Itself with the necessaries of life 
through an Inlerchangc with nature rather than b> means of intercourse 
with society Here is a small plot of lend, with a peasant farmer and 
his family, there ia another plot of land, anotlior (peasant with his wife 
ftnd children A score or two of these atoms make up a village, and 
a few score of villages innkb lip a department, In this way, the OTeak 
mass of the French nation ia formed by the simple addition of like eniliies, 
much ns a sack of potatoes consists of a lot of pototocs huddled in 
a sack" (Ddr achtxent$ Brumairo de^ Louis Bonaparte, Hamburg, 1885* 
pp 98*99) 
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proving to be incomparably less important than tlie economic 
difFerence within each category and each village commune 

Capitalism destroys local isolation and insularity, and m place 
of the petty medifeval division among the farmers it introduces 
division on a large scale, embracing the whole nation dividing 
them into classes which occupy different positions in the general 
ayatera of capUalisl economy'’ Formerly, the very conditions of 
production determined the fact that the masses of tillers of the 
soil were tied down to their place of residence, but the rise of 
various forms and vanoua distncts of commercial and capitalist 
agriculture could not but give rise to the migration of enormous 
masses of the population over the >vhole country and witliout the 
mobility of the population (as has already been observed above) 
the development of its mtolligence and Initiative is impossible 
Fourthly and finally, agmcultural capitalism in Russia for the 
first time uprboted the labour rent system and the personal de 
pendence of the farmer The labour rent system had undivided 
sway in our agriculture from the time of Russkaya Pravda right 
down to the contemporary system of otrabolki, under which the 
peasant tills the landlord’s fields with his own implements, au 
inevitable accompaniment of this system was the wretcliedness 
and Ignorance of the tiller of the soil who is degraded, if not 
by the serf, then at all events by the “semi free” character of his 
laboui , without a certain lack of civil rights on the part of the 
tiller of the soil (for example, belonging to the lower estate, 
corporal punishment, assignment for public work, being tied to 
his allotment, etc), tlie otrabotochni system would have been 
impossible Hence, by substituting freely hired labour for the 
otrabotochni system, agricultural capitalism in Russia has ren 
dered a great historical service * Summing up what has been said 

^Tho need for union Sad araelgBUiation In ospitallfit aocleiy has not 
diminished but, on the contrary, hae enormously increased But it is abso 
lutely absurd to use the old measure to satisfy this need of the new 
iiociely This new society now demands, firstly that the union sliall not bo 
local, according to estate and category, and, secondly, that its starting 
point shall be Uie difference in position and interest thot has been created 
oy capitalism and the disintegration of the peasantry 

"Of the numeroufl sighs and regrets expressed by Mr N— on concern 
Ing the changes being brought about by capitellBm in Russia^ one deserve! 
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above about the progressive historical role of Russian agiicul 
tural capitalism, it may be said that it is socialising agricultural 
produtUon Indeed, the fact tliat agriculture has been transfoimed 
from a pnvileged occupation of the higher estates and a burden 
for tlie lo\\er estate into an ordinary commercial and industrial 
occupation, the fact that the product of the labour of the tiller 
of the soil has become subject to social accounting on the market, 
tlie fact that monotonous, routine agriculture is being converted 
uUo technically transformed commercial agriculture with a 
variety of forms, the fact tlmt local isolation and Uie separation 
among small tillers of tlie soil is being broken down, tlie fact 
tliat the various forma of boiulage and personal dependence are 
bca ng squeezed out by impersonal transactions in the pui chase 
and sale of labour power — all these are links in tlie single 
piocess, which is socialising agricultural labour and are more 
and more intensifying the contradictions between the anarchy 
of maiket fluctuations, between the individual character of tlia 
separate agricultural enterpuses and the collective character of 
large scale capitalist agnciiliure 

Thus (wu lepeat once more), in emphasising the progressive 
historical role of capitalism in Russian agnculture, we do not 
foi a moment foiget the historical transitional chaiacter of this 
regime or the profound social contradictions which are peculiar 
to it On tlie oonlrary, we showed above that it is precisely tlio 
Narodiuki, who are only capable of deploring the “changes” 
brought about by capitalism, who very superficially appraise 
these contradictions and gloss over the disintegration of the peas 
anlry, ignore the capitalist character of the employment of machin 
ery lu our ogncuUure and thus covey up by phrases kke “agncul 
tural trades” or “earnings,” the rise of a class of wage labourers, 

special attention 1 “ Neither the ronfusfon that reigned in the period of 
the appanaged princes nor the reif^n oi the Tat tars affected the forms of 
our economic Uie*’ {Outlines p 284) ; capitalism aloUe has displayed ^con 
tempt for its own hislorlcol past * (P ) Sacred truth! Capitalism ia 
progressive precisely because it has displayed “contempt^ for the "ancient” 
forms, "sanctified by age,* of otrahoikv and bondogo which Indeed, no 
political Btorm— from tho "confusion of the apponaged princes* to the 
" lar tars”— could oterthrow 



EXCERPT FROM CHAPTER VII 

THE DFVELOPMCNT OF LARGE SCALE MACHINE INDUSTRY 

I Thf SciENiTFic Conception of the Factory and the Signifi 
CANCE or “Factory” Statistics^ 

Proceeding to deal with large scale machine (factory) industry, 
we must first of all establish the fact that the scientific concep 
tion of this industry by no means corresponds to the ordinary 
usually accepted meaning of the term In our olEcial statistics 
and m Uteralure generally, a factory is taken to mean any more 
or less large industrial establishment employing a more or less 
considerable number of wage workers According to the iheoiy 
of Marx, however, the term, large scale machine (factory) indus 
try, applies only to a definite and precisely to a higher stage of 
capitalism in industry The principal and most important symp 
tom of this stage is the employment of a system of machines in 
production * The transition from manufacture to the factory 
marks a complete technical revolution which eliminates the age 
long skill of the handicraftsman, and this technical revolution 13 
followed by an extretnely sharp change in the social relations 
in production, by a final rupture between the various gioups 
taking part in production, a complete rupture with tradition, the 
intejnsificatioai and expansion of all the gloomy sides of capital 
asm and at the same time the mass sociahsabjon of labour 
by capitabam Thus large scale machine industry is tlie last 
word of capitalism, the last word of its negative and “positive” 
aspects * 

' Pftrt I Jfl here given In slightly abbreviated form — td 
( opitul Vol I chu|) 13 
ubid, p m 


m 
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From this it clearly follows that the transition from manu 
facture to the factory is particulaily important in the question 
of the development of capitalism Anyone who confuses these 
two stages deprives himself of the ability to understand the 
transforming and progressive role of capitalism This is exactly 
the mistake that is committed by our Narodnik economists, who, 
as we have already seen, naively identify capitalism generally 
with “factory** industry and who believe that the problem of the 
“mission of capitalism” and even of ita “significance as a com 
binlng factor”^ can be solved by simple references to factory 
statistics Quite apart from the fact that these writers have be 
Irayed astonishing ignorance m matters of factory stetistics (aa 
we will show in detail below), their still graver error hea in 
tlieir astonishingly stereotyped and narrow conception of the 
Marxian theory In the first place, it is ridiculous to rednee the 
question of the development of large scale machine industry to 
a mero matter of factory statistics This is not merely a matter 
of statistics but a question of the forms and stages which the 
development of capitahspi In industry assumes In tlie given coun 
try Only after the substance of these forms and of their distln 
gulshing features have been made clear is tliere any sense m 
illustrating the development of this or that form by properly 
pi^arcd statistics If, howeveor, we restoot ourselves exclusively 
to Russian statistics it will lead to the most varied forms of capi 
lalism becoming confused, it will not be possible to see the wood 
for the trees Secondly, to reduce the mission of capitalism to 
increasing the number of ^‘factory” workers means to betray as 
profound an undorstaiidiing of theory as was displayed by Mr 
Mikhailovsky who expressed surprise that people should talk 
about capitalism socialising labour when all that socialisation 
means is that several hundred or a thousand workers “saw, chop, 
cul> plane, etc, in one building”* 


iMr N— on In Ritsskoye 1894, No 6 pp 103 and 119 o/ 

also his Outlineif and Th$ Destiny of Capitalism by Mr VVk, passim 
* Oteohestv^iye ZopUkl lHom6 Notes] , 1883, No 7, Letter to the editor 
by, Mr Postoronnk 
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V Does the Number of Workers in Big Capitalist 
Enterprises Increase? 

Having examined the statistics of the factory and ituinlng 
industries we can now make an attempt to reply to the question 
ivhich has engaged the attention of the Narodnik economists so 
much and to which they replied m the negative (Messrs V V , 
N^on, Karyshev and Kablukov asserted that the number of fac 
tory workers in Russia is growing— if it is growing at all— more 
slowly than the population ) We must first of all observe that 
the question must either be is the commercial and industrial 
population increasing while the agricultural population is dcclm 
ing (we will deal with this below) , or is the number of workers 
employed in large scale machine industry increasing? It cannot 
be asserted that the number of workers employed m small in 
dustnal eGtablishraents, or in manufacture, must increase under 
developing capitalism, for the factory is constantly squeezing out 
the more primitive forms of industry Our factory statistics, as 
was pointed out in detail above, does not always use the term, 
factory f m the scientific sense of the terra 

In order to examine the question that interests us, we must 
lake, first, the returns of all industries, second, returns covering a 
long period of time Only if we do that will we be sure that the 
statistics are more or less comparable. We lake 1865 and 1890, a 
twenty five year period of the post Reform epodh We will sum 
up the available statistical returns The factory statistics give the 
most complete inforraation for 1865 and estimate that in Euro 
pean Russia there were 380,638 factory workers in all industries 
except distilling, breiving, beet sugar and tobacjco ^ In order to 
determine the numlw of workers employed in these industries, we 
are obliged to take the only available data, and that is the Mil> 
lary Statistical Abstract^ moreover, as has been pointed out above, 
these statistics must be corrected By adding the 127,935 workers 

^ Compiled Info ^nation OTid Maierittlt of the Ministry o) FinoTice, 1B67 
No 6 It was poinud out above that for comparison with contemporary 
statistics only these sources ^ould bo taken, ie, those of the Ministry 
of Finance 
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employed in the above enumerated industnes,* we will^ get the 
total number of factory workers in European Russia in 1865 
(tonployed m industries subject and not subject to excise dutj ) 
as 508,573 ^ Tho conreeponding figure for 1890 will be 839,730 * 
The increase of 65 per cent is consideiabl) larger than the in 
crease in the population We must bear in mind, however, that the 
increase was ever so much larger than these figures show above 
we showed in detail that the factory statistics for the 1860*8 are 
exaggerated, ns they include the small kustar, artisan and agricul 
lural establishments and also workers working m their own homes 
Unfortunately, we are unable to correct these figures completely, 
owing to the lack of the necessary data, and we would prefer to 
refram from correcting them only in part, the more so tliat 
further on we will quote more exact figures of the number of 
workers employed in large factories 

We will now examine the mining stat sties The statistics for 
1865 only gl^e the figures of the number of workers employed m 
copper and iron mining and also in the gold and platinum fields, 
the figure for European Russia is 133J76* In 1890, the number 
of workers employed in these industnes was 274J4S,^ i e more 

*The number of workers employed In the brewing Industry is given 
as 6,825 these too are exagger&t^, hut no material is available with which 
to oonect them, beet sugar industry, 68,334 (Ministry of Finance Annual) 
tobacco induBlry, 6,116 (conecled), and in tho diatlUing indnstiy, 46 6^ 
(corrected) 

* Mr Tugan Baranovsky quotes for 1866 iho figure given by Mr Vesh 
nyakov, 493 371 (Fabrika [Factory}^ p 339 ) We do not know how this 
was arrived at, but tho difference between it and the one we emote Is very 
small 

•According to Index for 1890 From the total of 875,764 it is necessary 
to subtract the number of workers which is repeated in tho statistics of the 
mining industry, jp, 291 In tho prodiirtlon of asphalt, 3,^ in salt making 
and 32,276 in the production of rails 

* For tho number of mmo workers in the ’sixties see Sutusuchesfd Vre 
menih fSmtijtlcoZ Times], I, 1886, The Ministry of Finance Anniud^ I, 
Statistical Abstract of tke Mining Industryt 1846 67, St Petersburg, pub 
fished by the Mining Science Committee 

^Abstract of Statistical InformaHon on the Mining Industry fdr 1090^ 
St Petersburg 1892 According to this the total is 342 166 in European 
Russia and if wc subtract tho number of workers employed in kerosene 
works (deducted by Index) and correct certain minor mlstokca, the total 
will be 340,912 
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than twice as rnany Tlie lalter figure represents 80 6 pei cent of 
the total number of mine workers in European Russia in 1890, 
if W 0 assume that these industues m 1865 also employed 80 6 
j>eT cent of the total mine workers, then the total number of 
mine workers in 1865 will be 165,203, and for 1890, 340 912, 
on increase of 107 per cent 

Now the railway woikers must also be included in the category 
of workers employed in big capitalist enterprises In 1890, 
in European Russia, together with Poland and the Caucasus, 
these numbered 252,415 ® The number of railway workers m 
1865 is unknown, but it can be fairly approximately determined 
because the number of railway workers employed per verst 
of railway fluctuates very slightly Counting nine workers per 
verst, the number of railway workers employed in 1865 will 
be 32 076 ^ 

We will sura up our calculations in the following table 


1 Among the other brjinchoa of the mining Industry there are some in 
which the number of workers employed has probably increased only to a 
small extent (salt mlnlngl , there are some In which the number of workers 
employed must have increased very conaiderably (coal stone quarrying) 
and there are some which did not exist at all m the sixties (quicksilver 
mining) 

^StuPistical Review of Railways and Inland JFatenvays, St Petersburg, 
1898, p 22 published by the Ministry for Ways and Communications, Un 
fortunately we had no fibres to enable us to seporate Eitropean Russia Wo 
include not only permanent but also temporary railwayman (10447) and also 
day labomers (74,504) The average annual pay of a temporary worker was 
192 rubles and that of a day labourer, 235 rubles The overage daily pay is 
/8 kopeks Consequently, both the temporary workers and the day labour 
era are engaged for the greater part of the year and It is quite wrong to 
d^Iele these us Mr N — on does in his Outlines (P 124 ) 

^ In 1886 tbo number of workers per verst employed on the railways 
was 9, in 1890, 9 5, In 1893, 102, 1894 106, in 1895 109 thus the nura 
bcT reveals an obvious tendency to grow [In the first edition the passage 
continued as follows *Attheend of l865 there were 8,568 versts of railways 
in Husala'—rdl Cf Compiled Information ibout Russia, 1890 and 1896 
Vestnik Finansov 1097, No 39 We would point out that In this paragraph 
we are only making a companoon between the data for 1865 and 1890, 
hence, it does not matter in the least whether we tnke the number of 

Workers for the whole of the Empire or only for European Russia or 

whetlior wo take 9 workers per verst or less or whether we take aii 

branches of the mining industry or only those for which data for 1865 

is available. 
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Number of Workers in Large Capitalist Enterprises 
(in ihoiisandi) 


IB2 


Year 

Manufactunng 

Industries 

Mining 

Industries 

Railitays 

Total 

1805 

509 

165 

92 

706 

1890 

840 

340 

253 

1,433 


Thus, in 25 years, the number of workers employed in large 
capitalist enterprises has more than doubled, le, it not only in 
creased foster than the population as a whole, but it mcieaaed 
even faster than the urban population ^ The attraction of an m 
creasing number of workers from agriculture and from petty 
trades bito big industrial enterprises, therefore, beyond a doubt 
oMiats * TRiia is what we glean from the very statistics which pur 
N^rodniki so often quote and so often mishandle But the culm! 
nalmg point in their mishandling of figures is the fallowing truly 
phenomenal tnek they take the peicentage of the number of fac 
lory workers to the total population (I) and on the basis of the 
figure thus obtained (about one per cent) declaim that this is an 
insignificant ‘^handful” of workers ® Mr Kablukov, for example, 
after calcul'Othig the percentage of ‘Taotoory workers in Russia’’^ 
to the total population m the manner just described goes on to 


^ In 1863 the urban population of European Russia was 6 1 million, and 
in 1897 12 0 million 

*Tho latest data on the number of workera employed in large capitalist 
onterprisos are as follows For 1900 we luive the figurea of the number of 
Iflclory workers employed In enierprlsea not aubjoct to excise duty, lor 
1903, Iho figures for those subject to excise duty We have data on the 
number of workers employed in tho mining industry for 1902 Tho numbox 
of workcLs employed on the railway# may bo determined by calculating 11 
persoi^B per vorat (figures up to January 1, 1904) C/ kassian Annual 
1906 qnd Compiled Information on the Mining Industry for 1902 

Summing up this data wo got the following In 50 gubernias in European 
Russia in 1900-03 there were 1,261 571 footofy workers 477,023 mine work 
era, 468,941 rallwaymen Total, 2,207,537 Fqr the whole of tho Russian Em 
pli;e the figurea are factory workers, 1,509,516, mine workera, 626,929 rail 
waymen 65 929 Total, 2,792,374 These figurca, too, fully confirm what has 
beer said * he text [Note to second edition ] 

* t '—on, f c i p 926 et sup 

* Lecture on the Economics of Agriculturet M , 1897, p 14 
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Bay “In Western Europe, however” (It), ‘*the number of workers 
engaged m the manufacturing luduatry " (is U not obvious to 
every college student that “factory workers” are not by an> means 
the same as ‘Svorkers engaged in the manufacturing industries”'^) 
“ represent an ever so much larger percentage of the popula 
tion,” namely, from 53 per cent in England to 23 per cent in 
France 


It is not difficult to realise that the dl6ference in the percentage of 
the class of factory workers” (11) ’‘between that in Russia and that 
abroad Is fio great that it is totally impossible to identify our process 
of development with that of Waslern Europe, 

And this 18 written by a professor and specialist m statistics ! With 
extraordinary courage, he, in one breath, commits two subter 
fuges 1) he substitutes workers engaged in manufacturing in 
dustnes for factory workers, and 2) substitutes population engaged 
m manufacturing industries for workers engaged in manufacturing 
industries For the benefit of our learned statisticians we will ex 
plain the difference between these categones In Franco, according 
to the census of 1891, the workers engaged in the manufacturing 
industries numbered 3 3 million — ^lesa than one tenth of the popu 
lation (36 8 million population divided according to occupation, 
1 6 million not divided according to occupation) These include 
workers employed m all industrial establishments and enterprises 
and not only factory workexa The number of the population en 
gaged in the manufacturing industries was 9 5 million (about 26 
per cent of the population) , m this figure is included masters and 
others (one million), clerks, 0 2 million, members of families, 
4 2 million and servants, 0 2 million * In oorder to illustrate cor 
responding percentages in Russia, we must tfiko as our cYamples 
certain centres, for statistics showing the occupations of the whole 
population are not available We will take one urban and one 
rural centre According to the factory statisUcs tlie number of 
factory workers in St Petersburg in 1890 was 51,760 (according 
to Index), and according to the census m St Petersburg of Decern 

Statesman's Ywbook, 1897, p 472. [The EngliBh pubbcatioiu 

-Kd] 
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ber 27 (15), 1890, the number of persons of both seKcs engaged 
in the manufacturing mdustnes was 341,991, distributed os 
follows ^ 


Numulr of Persons op Both Setes 



Independent 
ie, Those 

Who Maintain 
Themselves 

Members of 
Families and 
Servants 

Total 

Masters 

13,853 

37,109 

50,962 

Management (dorks) 

2,226 

4,574 

6 800 

Workers 

140 111 

61 098 

209 209 

Working singly 

51 5H 

23 506 

75 020 

Total 

215,704 

126 287 

341 991 


Here Is anotlier example In Bogorodskoye, Gorbatov U^e/d, 
Nizlmi Novgorod Gubernia (which, as we have seen, is not en 
gaged in agriculture, but represents ‘‘as it were, a single leather 
works’^), tlieie are, according to Index for 1890, 392 factory work 
ers, whereas according to the Zemstvo census of 1889, the popu 
lation engaged in occupations numbers about 8,000 (the total 
population equals 9,241, families engaged m occupations rep 
resent more than nine' tenths) Let Messrs N — on, Kablukov and 
Co ponder over these figures! 

Addetulum to second edition We now have the results of the 
general census of 1897 and statiatica on the occupations of tlie 
entire p0pulaU<3n The following are figm'ea we have drawn up 
for the whole of the Russian Empire (in millions) ® 

^ Petersburg According to the Census of 1890, 1593 We have taken 
0 sum Diary of the groups 11— XV occupations Tlio total number of persons 
engaged in ^niious oocupations Is 551,700, of whom 200 748 are engaged in 
trade, carting and innkeeping occupations By ‘Voiking singly^ is meant 
flip all producers who do not employ hired workers 

’ General Returns for the Empire of the Results of the First Genera/ 
Census of the Population, Feb 9 {Jan* 27), J897, puhhshed by the Central 
Statistical Committee, Vol II table XXI, p 296 I have arranged the groups 
of oocupations in the following manner a) 1 2 and 4 b) 3 and 5 21 c) 
14 and 15, d) 16 and 63 65, e) 46 62 f) 4145 g) 13, h) 17 21, 
1) 22 40 
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Occupation 

Indopend 

cut 

MenvberB of 
Families 
Both So\aj 

PopuUHon 

a) Goverimienl OfflciaU and Armed 
Forces 

1 5 

0 7 

2 2 

b) Clergy and Free Professions 

07 

09 

1 6 

cj Renliera and Pensioners 

1 3 

00 

2 2 

d) Persons In Prisons, ProsUtules 
Indefinite, Unknown 

06 

03 

00 

Total Unproductive Population 






4 1 

28 

60 

c) Commerce 

1 0 

34 

6 0 

f) Railroads and Communications 

07 

1 2 

19 

gj Private Service Servants and Day 
Labourers 

34 

24 1 

68 


— 


- 

rotal Semi Productive Population 

67 

70 

12? 

h) Agricultuio 

18 2 

! 76 6 

! 03 7 

i) luduslry 

0 2 

7 1 

123 


■p., 



-■ 

Total Productive Population 

23 4 

62 0 

1000 


- - — 



— 

Grand Total 

33 2 

92 4 

120 6 


Needlesfl to say, these figures fully confirm what has teen said 
above about the absuidity of the Narodnik trick of comparing the 
number of factoiy workers with that of the whole population 
It would be inter eating to group the figures quoted showing the 
division of the whole population of Russia according to occupation 
in order to illustrate the division of social hbour as the basis of 
the whole system of commodity production and capitalism in 
Russia From this point of view, the whole population should be 
divided into three main groups 1 The agnculluxal population 
2 The commeicial and industrial population d Non productive 
population (to be more exacts not taking part in economic acti 
vity) Of the nine groups given (a to i), only one cannot be 
directly and entirely placed into any one of these three mom 
groups That is group g private service, sorvanta and day labour 
era This gioup should be divided approximately between the com 
mercial and mduslnal and the agxicultutal population We have 
placed into the former that section of this group which has been 
shown as living in toi^hs (2 5 million }• and that section which 
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lives ui uyezds we have placed into the latter group (3 3 million) 
In this way we get the following picture of the division of the 
total population of Russia 

Agricultural Population of Russia 97 0 million 

Commercial and Industrial 21 7 million 

Unproductive 6 9 million 

Total 126 6mMlioii 

From this picture it is clearly seen that, on the one hand, com 
modity circulation and, consequently, ccmmnodity produoUon la 
firmly implanted in Russia Russia^ — -is a capitalist copntry On the 
other hand, it is clear that Russia is a very backward country com 
paled with other capitalist oountnes in its economic development 
To proceed After the analysis which we have made in tho 
present work, the statistics of the occupations of the whole popu 
lation of Russia can and should be utilised for the purpose of de 
tenmmng approximately the maia categories into which the whole 
popular on of Russia is divided according to class position, le, 
according to the position they occupy in the social system of prcM 
ductlon 

The possibility of doing this — only approximately, of course 
— is created by the fact that we know the mam economic groups 
into which the peasantry are divided And we may quite readily 
regard the whole mass of the agnoultural population of Russia as 
peasants, for the number of landlords, taken on the whole, is quite 
insignificant Moreover, a not inconsiderable section of the land 
lords has been included in tlie category of rentiers, government 
oflicials, high dignitaries, etc The mass of the peasantry, number 
ing 07 million, must be divided into three main groups the lower 
group, the proletarian and semi proletarian strata of the popula 
Uon, the middle group, the poorer eection of the small masters, 
and the higher group, the well to do section of the small masters 
hdve analysed above the inain economic symptoms of these 
groopa whiph distinguish them aa different class elements Tlio 
lower group^s that section of the population which earns its 
livelihood mainly, or half, by the sale of labour power The middle 
group— is the poorer section of the small masters, for the middle 
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peasant, only in good years perhaps, is able to make ends meet, 
but the principal means of livelihood of this group is — “indepen 
dent” (alleged independent, of course) small farming Finally, 
the higher group — the well to do small masters, who exploit more 
or less considerable numbers of agricultural labourers and day 
labourers with allotments and wage labourers in general 

Approximately, the percentage of each of these groups is as 
follows 50, 30 and 20 Above we invariably took the share of the 
number of households or farms Now we will lake the share of 
the population This results in an increase of the lower and 5 
diminution of the higher group But tins is precisely the change 
tliat has token place in Russia in the past decade as is incontro 
v-erlibly evidenced by the loss of horses and ruination of the peas 
anti 7 , the growth of poverty and unemployment m the rural dis 
tiicts, etc 

Hence, among the agricultural population we have about 48 5 
million proletarians and eemi proletarians, about 29 1 million 
poor small masters and their families, and about 19 4 million 
well to do small masters 

Now the question la how to divide the commercial and indue 
trial and unproductive population The latter group undoubtedly 
contains sections of the population who belong to the big hour 
geoisie all the rentiers (‘‘who live on the income from capital 
and real estate” — the first sub group in the fourteenth group of 
our statistica, 0 9 million), also a section of the bourgeois iiitel 
ligentsio, high military and civil officials, etc Altogether, these 
will number about 1,500,000 At the opposite pole of dm unpio 
ducUve group of the population there are the lower ranks of the 
army, navy, gendarmerie, police (about 1,300,000), servants, num 
erous persons In service (about 500,000), about 500,000 beggars, 
tramps, etc , etc These can be only approximately divided Into 
groups most closely approaching the mam economic types about 
2,000,000 will go to the proletanan and semi proletarian popu 
lation (partly lumpen proletanans), about 1,900,000 to tlie poor 
small masters and about 1,500,000 to the well to do small masters, 
including in that number a largo secUon of office employees, man 
agers, bourgeois intellectuals, etc. 
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Tinally, among the commercial and industrial population the 
largest section is that of the proletariat, and here the gulf that 
separate^! the proletariat from the big bourgeoisie is widest of 
all But the census gives no data whatever on the distnbution of 
this section of die population according to the categories — indo 
pendent masters, working singly, workers, etc We are, tlierefoie, 
obliged to take as a sample the above quoted data on the indus* 
trial population of St, Petersburg, divided according to their posi 
tion in production On the basis of this data we can include ap 
proximately 7 per cent in the group of the big bourgeoisie, 10 
per cent in that of the well to do small masters, 22 per cent in 
that of the poor small masters and 61 per cent in the proletarian 
group Throughout Russia, small prodiicrion in industry is much 
more tenacious than m St Petersburg, of course, but, on the other 
hand, we do not include in the semi proletarian population the 
mass of those working eingly, and histars who work for masteis 
m their own homes Thus, taken as a whole, the percentages taken 
will in all probability not differ from tlie actual situation very 
much We calculated the commercial and industrial population 
as follows 1,500,000 belonging to the big bourgeoisie, about 
2,200,000 to the well to do , about 4,800,000 to the poor small 
producers and about 13,200,000 to the proletarian and semi 
proletarian strata of the population 

By adding together the agricultural, commercial and mdus 
tnal and unproductive sections of the population, the whole of 
the population of Russia will be divided according to class posi 
tions approximately as follows 

T otal Population 
Both Saxes 

Dig Bourgeoisie, Landlords, High Officials eto, about 3 0 million 

Well to-do Small Masters about 23 1 mlUioii 

Poor Small Masters about 35 8 million 

Proletarians * and Semi Proletanana about 63 7 million 

Total about 125 6 million 

We have no doubt that among the Cadet® and pro Cadet econ 
omiflts and poUticians, indignant voices will be raised against tins 

^Tlioae number not less than 22 million See further on 
• tonsdiutlonal Democrate, ic bourgeois liberals — ed 
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“vulgai*’ presentation of the economics of Russia It is so con 
venient and advantageous to gloss over the depth of economic an 
tagonisins in a detailed anal>sis and at the same time complain 
about the “crudity” of socialist views on these contradictions (t$ 
one whole Such criticism of the conclusions we have arrived at 
lacks, of course, scientific significance 

Of course, there may be some difference of opinion as to 
ivliat extent the figures approximate to tlic facts Fiom this point 
of view, It IB of interest to note the work of Mr Lositsky, Studie:^ 
OR the PopiilatiOR of Rmsia According to the Census of 1897 
{Mir Bozhi ^ 1905, No 8 ) The author took the figures of the 
census relating to the number of workers and servants, and accord 
mg to these he estimated the number of proletarians in Russia at 
22 million, peasants and landouners at 80 million, masters and 
oflSice employees m commerce and mdustiy, about 12 million, and 
nontiading population about 12 million 

The number ot prolctaiiaiis given here approaches closely to 
that which we arrive at’ To deny that there is an enormous mass 
of eenu pioletanans among the poor peasants dependent upon 
“earnings,” among die kiistarSy etc , would be tantamount to throw 
ing ridicule upon all the data on the economics of Russia One 
need only recall tlie 3,250,000 horseless peasants in European 
Russia alone, the 3,400,000 one horse households, the sum total 
of the data of the Zemstvo statistics on renting land, “earnings,” 
domestic budgets, etc , to cast off all doubts about the numerous 
ness of the senu proletarian population To calculate that tlie pro 
letaiian and aemi pioletarian population taken together comprise 
one hall of the peasantry is to underestimate and not to exaggerate 
tiieir numbers And outside of the agiaiian population, tlie prole 
tarian and semi proletanaiU population undoubtedly represents a 
sUll higher percentage 

Furthermore, unless it is desired to break up the complete 
economic picture into fragments, the well to do small master group 
should include a considerable section of the commercial and in 
* God s World — Ed En^ ed 

^ This IS not the place to go into details concerning the statistics on 
workers and servants which Mr Losiuky used Apparently, thes^o etatlaticg 
considerably underestmuie the number of workers. 
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duBtiial management staffs, office employeefi, bourgeois intellectu 
als, pubho officials^ etc Here, perhaps, we were somewhat too cau 
tious and fixed the number of this section of the population too 
high in all probability we should have put the poor small masters 
at a higher figure and the well to do at a lower But these divisions 
do not of course claim to be absolutely precise statistically 

Stitistics should illustrate social economic relations that have 
been revealed by an all sided analysis, and should not be con 
veirted Into an end in itself, as is oomelimes done To gloss over 
the nuraerousness of tho petty bourgeois strata of the population 
in Russia is tantamount to distoiting the picture of our economic 
reality 

Vn The Growth of Large Factories^ 

Tlie unsatisfactory nature of the data in our factory statistics, 
which was shown above,* compelled us to resort to more com 
plicated calculations in older to determine the maimer in which 
large scale machine indusliy developed in Russia after the Rc^ 
form We made a selection of the data for 1866, 1879, 1890 and 
1894 9S on the largest factories, namely, those employing 100 and 
more workers ® Outdoor workers are accounted for separately only 

^ in the preceding chaptore Lenin described the dovolopment of industry 
from its earlfest stages (domestic industry, handicraft and manufacture) 
These have been omitted here owing to exigencies of space This port 
part Vll, la given in an abridged form — Ed 

® See preceding, part V — Ed 

® Sources Ministry of Finance Yearbook^ I data given only for 71 in 
du9liies, IndeXt first and third editions, data given for all Industries aa in 
Census but in order to compare the data In fiensuj with that given in 
lndc;c tho manufacture of rails must bo subtracted from the list of indus^ 
tries given in the latter Those establishments, which included homo workers 
in tlie number of factory workers given, have been subtracted In aome cases 
the fact that homo workers have been Included Is cleaily stated in foot 
notes in the publications mentioned aometlmos the fact emerges from a 
ooi^paridGa of the date fpr dhferont years: o/ for example, the data on the 
cotton weaving Industry in the Saratov Gubetnia for 1079 1890, and 1894- 
95 {Cf chapter VI, (part H, par 1 ) Sinzhelmcr (Vber die Grenzen der 
}FeUeroUd^ng dos fabriksmasnger Orossbetriebs in Deutschland, Stuttgart, 
1898 [The Umls of Expansion of Large Factory Enterprises m Germany] ) 
puts in the category of large factory enterprises, tliose employing 50 and 
more workers We do not regard this siat>dard as being low, but owing to 
the difficulty of counting up Kiiaslan data we have limited ourselves to the 
Urge factories. ' 
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In the data given in Census for 1894-95 , it is qiflte possible, there 
fore, that the returns for previous years (particularly 1866 and 
1879) axe still slightly exaggerated, notwithstanding the corrco- 
tions, to which reference la made in a footnote Data on these 
large factories are given m the accompanying table (See next page ) 
We will commence our analysis of this table with the data for 
the years 1866, 1879 and 1890 The changes in the numbei of 
largo factories during these years were 644, 852, 951, or in 
Index numbers 100, 132, 147 respectively Thus in tlie course of 
24 years the number of laige factories increased nearly fifty per 
cent Moreover, if we take the data for separate categones of large 
factories, we will see that the larger the factories, tha faster does 
their number grow (A 512, 641, 712, B 90, 130 140, C 42, 
81, 99) This indicates the growing concentration of production 
The establishments employing mechanical power increase in 
number faster than the total number of factones, the index num 
bers are as follows 100, 179, 226 An increasing number of large 
factories are introducing steam power The larger the factories 
are, the laiger is the number among them which employ mechan 
leal power If we calculate the percentage of those employing me- 
chanical power to the tolal number of factones in the given cate 
gory, we will got the following figures A) 39%, 53%, 63%, B) 
75%, 91%, 100%, C) 83%, 94%, 100% The employment of 
steam power is closely connected 'Nvith the increase in the volume 
of output and witli the growth of co operation in production 
The changes in the number of workers employed in all large 
factories were as follows, m index numbers 100, 168, 200 Dur 
Ing the 24 years the number of workers employed doubled, id, 
the increase exceeded the growth of the total number of ‘factory** 
workers The average number of workers employed per large fac- 
tory in the given years was as follows 359, 458, 488, and accord 
ing to category it was as follows A) 213, 221, 220, B) 665, 706, 
673, C) 1,495, 1,935, 2,154 Thus, the largest factories concen 
Irate within their walls an inoreasmg percentage of workers In 
1866 tlie factones employing 1,000 and more workers employed 
27 per cent of the total number of workers employed m large 
factories, in 1879 the percentage was 40, and in 18TO, 46 
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The index nutnbenrs of the changes m the volume of output of 
all large factoiies were as follows 100, 243, 292, and according to 
category, the index numbers of the changes were as follows A) 
100, 201, 187, B) 100, 244, 308, C) 100, 320, 479 Thus the 
volume of output of all large factories increased almost threefold, 
but the larger the factory, the more rapid ig the increa^ m the 
volume of output If, however, we examine the volume of the 
output per worker m each year in the respective categories, we mil 
fin^ the position somewhat different The average volume of out 
put pei woiker in all large factories for the respective years will 
be 868 rubles, 1,255 rubles, 1 266 rubles, and according to cate 
gory, it will be aa follows A) 915, 1,422, 1,189, B) 808, 1,282 
1,575, C) 842, 1,088, 1,187 Thus, an increase in the volume of 
output per worker m each separate year from the lower category 
to the higher is not observed This is due to the fact that the vari 
oufl cRtegonea contain an uneven proportion of factories engaged 
in various industries in which the cost of raw materials vanes and, 
consequently, there is a difference in the volume of output per 
worker per annum ^ 

We think it superfluous to examine in as great detail the data 
for the years 1879 90 and for the years 1879 90 94 95, for this 
would mean repeating all that has been said above in a slightly 
different percentage 

Recently, the Compiled Factory Inspevtors* Reports gave fig 
ures showing the distribution of faotories in groups according to 
the number of workers employed The following are the figures 
for 1903 (See top page 320 ) 

These figures are comparable with those previously quoted 
only if a certain inexactitude, very slight, It is true, is permitted 
At all events, these figures show that the number of large fao 
tones (employing more than 99 or more than 100 workers) and the 
number of workers employed in them are rapidly growing Tlie con 
centration of \sorker3 and, consequently, the concentration of pro 
duction in the largest of these large factories are increasing also 

*For example in 1866 category A included 17 sugar rofiqerloB the 
average output per worker of which was about 6,000 rubles per annum 
whereas in textile mills (which were included in a higher category) tlic 
average output per worker ranged from 500 to 1 500 rubles per annum, 
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In 64 Gubernias of In 50 Gubernias of 
RuseJn European Russia 


Groups of 

No Esiub 

No 

No Estab 

No 

Factones 

hshmonts 

11 or hers 

lishmenls 

JForkers 

Less than 20 workers 

5 719 

63,652 

4,533 

51,728 

21 to 50 ■workers 

5,064 

158,602 

4 253 

134 194 

51 to loo workeiB 

2 271 

156,789 

1897 

130 642 

101 to 500 workers 

2 095 

463,366 

l,75o 

3asooo 

501 to 1000 workers 

404 

276 486 

819 

240 440 

More than 1000 workers 

238 

521,511 

210 

457 534 

Total 

15,821 

1,640 406 

12 997 

1,397,538 


In comparing the data on the large factories witli that on all 
‘‘factories and works’* given in our official statistics, we see that 
in 1879 the largo factones represented 44 per cent of all “fac 
tones and works,*’ and that they concentrated within their walls 
66 8 pci cent of the total factory woikers and 54 8 per cent of 
the total volume of output In 1890, the large factories repre 
sented 6 7 per cent of the total “factories and works,** concentiated 
71 1 per cent of the total number of workers and 57 2 per cent 
of the total volume of output In 1894 95 the large factoiies rep 
lesented 10 1 per cent of the total “factories and works *’ In these, 
74 per cent of the total number of factory workers and 70 8 per 
cent of total production were concentrated In 1903, the factories 
employing more than 100 workers represented in European Rps^na 
17 per cent of the ttital number of factories and works and con 
centrated 76 6 per cent 6f the total number of workers^ Ihus, 
notwithstanding their relative smallness in numbers, the large fac 
tones, mainly those employing steam power, concentrate the o\er 
whelming and continuously growing share of workers and volume 
of output of all “factories and works ” Wo have already seen the 
tremendous rapidity with whldi these large factones have l^ecn 
growing in the post Reform epoch Wo will now quote data show 
ing similarly large enterprises in the mining Industry " 

^Tbo data on our factory lndusl |7 given by Index and Census wag 
5Uinm(»d up above m part U (Cj Studies) [Collected IForh^ Vol II, p 
353— i?dj We would point out that the rieo m the perrent 0 ge of large fnc 
lories to the tptal number of ’^factories and works* indientns first of all that 
the moaning of this term Is gradually 1>ecomin6 more restricted In our ataiisllcs, 
® These idata are taken from Compiled Siutisticol Data on the Mining In 
duslry /or IB9tl, l^ul the enterprises enumerated in Index lia\6 been ex 
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Larcb Industrial Enterpwses in European Russia in 1890 


Croups ol Foctorloi 

Woraa Mines etc 
According to No 
WorVora Employed 

Mining Industry | 

Manufacturing end Mining 

No of Enter 
prises 

No of 
Workers 
Employed 

No of Enter 
pi iscs 

No of 
Workers 
Employed 

[ 

Total 

Cm 

ploying 

Steam 

Power 

Total 

1 

Lm 

ploying 

SteBin 

Power 

1 

A) lOO to 400 Workers 

236 

89 ' 

68 249 

1,360 

868 

310,000 

B1 COO to 909 Workers 

73 

36 

50 007 

260 

231 

172,160 

C) 1,000 and over 

71 

46 

140 008 

180 

104 

308 035 

Total 

B 80 

176 

257,954 

1 811 

1,248 

881,101 


In the mining industry the concentration of uorkers in large 
enterprises is still more marked (although the percentage of enter 
prises employing steam power is smaller) , 258,000 workers, out 
of a total of 305,000 employed In the mining industry, i e , 34 5 
per cent, are concentrated m enterpnses employing 100 and more 
workers, almost half the total number of mine woikers (145,000 
out of 305,000) are employed in a few large works employing 
1,000 and more workers Of the total factory and mine workers in 
European Russia (1,180,000 in 1890), three fourths (74 0 per 
cent) are concentrated in enterpnses employing 100 and more 
workers, almost half (570,000 out of 1,180,000) are concentrated 
in enterprises employing 500 and more workers' 

X4 Appendages to the Factory 

By appendage^ to the factory we mean tliose forms of wage 
labour and small industry, the existence of winch is directly con 

eluded As a result the luimber of mine workers einpIo>ed in European 
Ruesla waa reduced by 36,000 (340 — 35 equals 305) 

^liio mdiietrial census in Germany in 1895, which covered the 
of industry, including mining conslmolion, which is not registered In Husaia. 
revealed ?48 enterprises employing 1,000 and more total num 

her of wqrkcrs employed in these enterprises being 430,286 Hence, Ku$- 
sian largo factone3 are larger than the German 
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riected ^vith tlie factory Tliese include, first of all, lumber and 
building workers (a certain part of them), to whom we have al 
ready referred/ and who sometimes form part of the industrial 
population of industrial centres and sometimes form part of the 
population of the surrounding villages ^ These also include work 
ers emp]o)ed on peat bogs, which are sometimes worked by the 
factoiy carters, loaders, stackers and unskilled labouiers 

generally, who always moke up a not inconsiderable part of the 
population of industrial centres In St Petersburg for example, 
the census of December 27 (15), 1890, registered 44,814 peisons 
(of both sexes) in the group of “day labourers, unskilled labour 
ers”, 51,000 persons {of both sexes) engaged in tlie transport 
industry, of whom 9,500 are specially engaged in carting and 
stacking heavy loads Then again, certain auxiliary work is done 
for the factory by small “independent” tradesmen, in the factoiy 
district or in its environs trades spring up such as barrel making 
for the seed crushing mills and distilleries,* basket making for 
packing glassware,® box making for packing small mcial goods, 
the making of wooden handles for joiners’ and fitteis^ tools,® the 
making of wooden tacks for bool factories, “tanmn” for leather 
works, etc the weaving of reed-matting for jiacking factory goods 
(in the Kostioma and other gubernias), the making of “slicks” 

*In a preceding chapter See Collected W orkStV o\ HI pp 41017 — ZJd 

®For example, in the Ryaisan Gubernia *at the Kliludov factory alone’ 
(1894-95 4 849 workers output 6,000,000 rubles), *in the winter, 7 000 
horses are engaged in carting firewood tfie CTcai majority of these horses 
bflong to the peasants of Uie Cgoryev Uyezd” (ITorki o/ the Kitstar Com 
mission, YII pp 1 109 10 ) 

* Coraj)lete chaos reigna also in the statistics on the peat industry Usual 
ly it is included in the * fortory and works group (cj Kobebatsky Hand 
booh p 16) and somctinios It la not For example Census registers 12 peat 
fields employing 2,201 workers In the Vladimir Gubemlo but only in that 
guhemla although peat ia extracted in other gubernias as well According to 
Svlrsky {FactoHos and IForha in the Vladimir Gubernia) t in 1890 6 038 
persons were employed in extracting peat in the Vladimir Gubernia The 
nnmlicr of workers employed in the extraction of pent throughout the whole 
of Russia must bo over so much larger 

* JForks oj the Kiistar Commission Vol VI 

* /6id , Vol VHI, In Novgorod Guborntn 

* Ibid Vol iX in Uie suburban volosls of Tula Uye/d 

'^In tho Perm Qubettua around the town of K.unt,ur and in Tver Gu 
boniia Jn die village of Kinira and otiiers 
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for matches (ui the Ryazan, Kaluga and other gubernias), card- 
board box making for tobacco factories (m the environs of St 
Petersburg)^ the making of sawdust for white vinegar factories,* 
the spinning in small spuming mills of waste yarn (in Lodz), 
which has developed as a result of the demand created by the big 
mills ® etc , etc All these email manufacturers, like the wage work 
ers referred to above, belong eAer to the industrial population 
of factory centres, or to ther semi agricultural population of the 
surrounding villages Furthermore, when the factory is engaged 
in the production of eome semi manufacture, it sometimes gives 
rise to small trades engaged in the further working up of this 
material, for example, the production of yam by machinery ga\e 
an impetus to handicraft weaving, producers of metal 

goods gather around mines, etc Finally, capitalist domestic industry 
IS not infrequently an appendage of the factory ^ In all countnes, 
the epoch of large scale machine industry is characterised by the 
wide development of capitalist domestic industry in such branches 
as, for example, dreoamaking We have already referred above to 
the widespread chamadtor of this kind of work in Rusaia, to its distm 
guishing features and to the reason why it seems to us to be more 
correct to deal with it in the chapter devoted to raanufacluic 

In order to describe the appendage to tlie factory at all fully, 

^Cf Report of the Zemstvo Administration of the St Petersburg Vyexd 
for IBB9 report by Mr Voinov on Medical District No 5 

^ Reports and Inoe^dgaRons, I, p S60 

^Report on the InvesUgatton into Factory Industry in the Kingdom of 
Poland Su Petersburg, 1888 p 24 

^In Census wo counted 16 faotones, emuloylng 1,000 and more workers 
on tUelr premiBcs, -which in addition employed a total of 7vB57 outdoor 
workera Fourteen fnctorlea, employing frOm 500 to 999 workera, employed 
1,352 outdoor -workers Census registered outdoor workers In a very casual 
manner and therefore Is extremely imperfect in this respect The Summary 
of Factory Inspectors Reports for 1903 eadmaies that there wore 632 oSicea 
distributing -work to outdoor workers employing a total of 65 115 workers 
Those figures are very incomplete, of course, nevertheless, it is charaoteriatio 
that the overwhelming majority of these olhces and the -workers they cm 
ploy are concentrated in the centree of the factory industry (Moscow area 
503 offices, 49,345 workers Saratov Gubernia cotton gauze, 33 offices. 10,000 
workers) (Footnote to second edltlom) [The firel part of this footnote 
up to the words, Summary of Factory Inspectors* Reports, was contained 
In the first edition Lertin’a note **Foolnot6 to the second edition^' applies 
only to the latter part of his footnote*— JSd 1 
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it la necesaary to have complete stattsUca on the occupations ol 
the population, or monographic descriptions of the whole of the 
economic life of the factory centres and their environs But even 
the fragmentary data that was available to us proves how in 
correct is the opinion so widespread among us that factor) mdus 
try 18 isolated from other forms of industry, that the factory 
population is isolated from the population not employed within 
factory walls The development of fotms of industry, like that 
of all social relationships in general, c^innot but be veiy gradual, 
and betrays a large number of interlocking, transitional forms, 
winch sometimes seem to be a returfi to the past For example, 
the growth of small trades may (as wo have seen) express the 
progress of capitalist manufacture, now we see that even the 
factoiy can sometimes stimulate the development of small trades 
Working for the merchant may also be an appendage of both 
manufacture and the factory In order to be able to appraise 
tlie significance of such phenomena properly, they must bfe com 
pared with the whole structure of industry at the given stage 
of its development and with the main trend of this development 

XI The Complete Separation or Industry from Agriculture 

Large scale machine Industry alone brings about the complete 
separation of industry from agriculture Russian statistics fully 
CQiifinn this postulate, which was laid down by the author of 
Capiiai for other countries,' but which is usually Ignored by the 
Narodnik economists Mr N — on, in season and out of season, 
talM in his Outlines about *'the sepaiation Of industry from agii 
culture,** but he does not take the trouble to examine the precise 
data in order to determine how this process is taking place and 
to note the various forms it assumes Mr V V mentions the 
coptacU our industrial worker has widi the land {in manufac 
iure, our author does not think k necessary to distinguish between 
the various stages of oapitallsm, although he pretends to adhere 
to the theory of the author of CapitaV) and declaims against t'le 

^Das KapUelf I, pp 7*79 80 [Capital^ English edlUoti, Vol I, chap XXV, 
section 6, p 711 el aap — Ed Eng td 1 
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“shamefurVitc-V '"tJependence” '‘of our" (his italics) “capitalist 
Industry*’ upon the worker farmer, etc {The Destiny of CapUalisniy 
p 114 €/ sup ) Apparently Mr V V has not heard* or if he has 
heard he has forgotten, that not only “our,“ but even w estern cap 
italism could not break the workers’ connection with the land 
until It reached the stage of Urge scale machine industry And, 
finally, Mr Kablukov only very recentl) presented students with 
the following astonishing distortion of the facta “Whereas in the 
West, work in the factory represents the sole means of livelihood 
for llie worker, here (in Russia), lofii A relatively few exceptions* 
(sic^^) “tlxe worker regards working in the factory as an auxxl 
iary occupation, he is mostly drawn to the land*"^ 

A practical analysis of this question will be found in the Mos 
cow Sanitary Statistics, compiled by Mr Dementyev, on the “fac 
tory workers’ connection with agnculture”® Systematically col 
lecled statistics covering about 20,000 workers have sbo^vn that 
only 14 1 per cent of the factory workers go off for agricultural 
woik But what is still more important is the fact, so compre 
hensively repealed in the above mentioned work, that it is pre 
cisely mechanised production that separates the workers from the 
land Of a number of figures quoted in proof of this, we select 
the following most striking ® 


factoTies and Works 


Per Cent Leaving 
for Field Work 
725 
631 
310 


Hand 

labour 


Hand Colton Woavera and Dyera 
Silk Weavers ^ 

Pottery 

Calico Flnlshera and OlHcea {or Distributing Woof 
to Outdoor Workers J07 

Cloth (All Piocessea) 20 4 

Cotton Spinning and Po^ver Loom Weaving 13 8 I Machine 

Power Loom Weaving Including Finishiiig f Produc 

Engineering Works 21 { lion 

Calico Finishing by Machine 2 3 

* Lectures on the Econonuf^s of Agriculiure publleh^d for atu 

dents ftlosQow, 1897 p 13 Perhaps our learned statistician thinks that 85 
per Cent of the totol may ba regarded aa ‘relatively few excepllona' ? See 
further on in text 

^Compiled Statistics on the Ilioscow Gubernia^ Oopartnient of Sanitary 
Statistics, Vol IV, part II, Moscow 1893 Quoted in Mr Dementyevs well 
known work The Factory etc 

^Compiled Statistical Uataje p 292 The Factory, af^cond edition, p 36 
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Of the industnes enumerated m the author’s table, we have 
^ divided eight of them according to the method of production 
employed, either hand labour or machine production In regard 
to the ninth branch, cloth, we will note that its manufacture is 
curried on partly by hand and partlj by machinery Thus, in the 
hand weaving factories about 63 per cent of the weavers leave 
for lield work, but not a sin^^le weaver woikmg on power looms 
leaves, and of the workers employed in those departmentfl of 
cloth mills which use mechanical power, 3 3 per cent leave 

‘Thus, tho most important reason that causes the factory workers 
to give up all connections with the land Is the transition from hand 
labour to machine production Notwithstanding the fact that n rehtlve- 
ly laigo number of factories are still carried on with hand labour, the 
number of woikors employed in them, compared with tho number etn 
ployed in factories where machine production is carried on is quite 
inaigniiicani, and that is why die percentage ot dioso who leave for 
field work is os small as 14 1 of the total adult workers and 15 4 of 
the adult workers belonging exclusively to the j)ea8ant estate*^ 

We would recall the fact that the returns ot the sanitary 
mspeclion of factories in the Moscow Gubeinia gave the following 
figures mechanical power, 22 6 per cent of total factories (in 
eluding 18 4 per cent with steam power) , in these are concen 
trated 80 7 per cent of the total number of workers Hand labour 
factories, 69 2 per cent, which employ only 16 2 per cent of the 
total number of workers In 244 factories using mechanised 
power 92,302 workers are employed (378 worfceis per factory) 
while 747 hand labour factories employ 18,520 workers (25 
workers per factory) * We have shown above how considerable is 
tile concentration of all Russian factory woikera m large enter 
pnses, mostly power driven, employing on the average 488 and 
more workers per enterpnse Mr Dementyev studied m detail tlie 
influence of the place of birth, the difference betiveeu tho^ who 
are native to the locality and those who have come from other 
districts, difference in estate (citizcai or peasant), etc, upon the 
divorcement of the workers from the land and he found that all 

p 2G0 The Factory^ p 26 
• Vok IV, part I, pp 167, 170, 177 
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these influences are eclipsed by the mam factor the transition 
from hand production to machine production ^ 

“Whatever the causes for the iranefonnalion of the former tiller of 
the aod into o factory worker may be, the fact is that ilicse special 
workers exist They are merely re^atered as pcosanis connected with 
the vjUflge only by the fact that they have to pay taxes there which 
they pay when they have to renew their passports for as a matter of 
fact, they have no farm In the village and in a large number of cases 
not even a ho use, v/hlch uaually they have aold Even Ihek tight to 
land they preserve only juridicaUy so to speak and tlio industrial dis 
orders of 1885 86 showed^ in many factories* that these workers regard 
themflelvea as being totally alien to the village in the same way os the 
peasants in their turn regard them the offspring of their own fellow 
villagers, as foreign incomers Thua wo have already a crystallised class 
of workers who do not own ihcir o^m homes who in fact own no 
erty, a class bound by no ties and living from hand to month Ana this 
class did not t-ome into being only yesterday It already has its factory 
genealogy and a not inconsiderable section has ils third gcnerntlon * 

Finally, mtereatmg material on the separation of the factory 
from agriculture is given in the latest factory statistics The Cen 
sus of Factory and Works (for 1894 95) gives information on the 
number of days in the year in which each factory is in operation 
Mr Kosperov hastened to use this data in support of the Narodnik 
theories and calculated that ‘*on the average, the Russian factory 
works 165 days in the year/’ that “in Russia, 35 per cent of the 
factoTies work less than 200 days in the year It goes without 
saying that in view of the vagueness of the term ‘‘factory/’ thesr 

*Mr Zhbankov, in SanUary Inspecaon of Factones and JForks inSpiol 
ensk Guborma (Smolensk, 1894 96) ostimalos the number of workers who 
leave for held work at only 10 to 15 per cent of the Yaitaov Textile Mu 
fllone (Vol n pp 307 445 1 in 1893 94 the Yarlaev Textile Mill employed 
8,106 workers out of a total of 8,810 factory workers in the Smolensk Gu 
bemia) The leropOTary woikeia in this factory lepresenled 28 per cent ol 
the males (in all factories, 29 per cent) and 18 6 per cent of the female 
(m all factories, 21 per cent Cf Vol II, p 469) It should be noted that the 
temporary workers include 1) those w\io have been employed at tbo factory 
for less than twelve months 2) those who leave for summer work in Iho 
fields 3) those Vho ceased work at the factory lor various reasons tor 
several >earB (Vol 11 p 4*15 1 uc a£. 

» CompUed Statistical InfoTmution p 296 The Factory pp 45 ^ 
^StalisUcal Summary of the Jndusirud Oevetopmem of Ku^ia A paper 
‘read by M I Tugan Baranovsky, member of the Imperial Free Cconomlo 
Society and the debate on this paper at the session of tlio Third Uopart 
tnent, St Petersburg, 1898, P 41 
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figures, taken without disci immation, have hardly any signifi 
cance, since they do not indicate how many days in the year the 
various categories of workers work We have counted up the fig 
ures given in the Census for the large factories (employing 100 
and more workers) which as we have seen above (section Vll), 
employ about three fourths of the total number of factory workers 
And we found that, according to the various categories, the aver 
age number of woiking days in the year was as follows A) 242, 
B) 235, C) 273,^ and the average for all large factories was 214 
If vVe calculate the aveiagc number of working days per worker, 
wo will get 253 working days per year — the average number of 
working days per work^ei employed in large factonee Of th^^ twelve 
sections into which the various branches of industry are divided 
in the only in one is the average number of woiking days, 

in tlie lower categories, lower tlian 200, namely section XI (food 
products) A) 189, B) 148, C) 280 Factonea in category A and 
B in this section emplov a total of 110,588 woikers, which equals 
16 2 per cent of the total number of workers employed in large 
factories (655,670) We would point out that this section includes 
the most vaned branches of industry beet sugar, tobacco, distil 
ling, llom milling, etc For the remaining sections, the average num 
her of work days per factory is as follows A) 259, B) 271, C) 272 
Thus, tlie larger the factory, tlie larger is the number of days they 
are m opeiNition in the course of the year The total retiuns for 
all laigc factories in European Russia, thcrefoie, confirm the con 
elusion arrived at by the Moscow Sanitary statisticians and prove 
that the factory is creating a class of permanent factory \soiker8 
Thus, the data on the Russian factory woikers fully confirm 
the theory enunciated in Capital that it is precisely large scale 
machine industry that bVmgs about a complete and decisive change 
irt the condiliona of life of the industrial population and sepaiaits 
it completely from agricultuxe and from the century old traditions 
of patriarchal life connected with the latter, But, in destroying 
patmarbhaj and petty bourgeois relation^ips, large scale machine 

will remind the reader thfkt category A includes factories employing 
from 100 to 499 workers B, from 600 to 999 workers and C, 1 OOO and more 
workers ' 
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industry creates, on the other hand, conditions which bring to 
gether the wage workers m agriculture wiUi those in industry 
first, It, in general, carries into the rural districts the commer 
cial and industrial conditions of life which first arise in the non 
agricultural centres, second, it creates mobility among the popu 
lation And large maikets for hiring agricultural as well aa indue 
trial labourers, third, by introducing machinery into agriculture, 
large scale machine industry introduces into the rural districts 
skilled industrial workers who enjoy a higher standard of living 

Xn Threc Stages m the Development of Capitalism in 
Russian Industry 

We will now sum up the roam conclusions to which the data 
on the development of capitalism in our industry lead us * 

There are three mam stages in this development small com 
modity production (petty, mainly peasant trades) , capitalist man 
ufacture, and the faclory (large scale machine industry) The 
facts utterly refute the opinion that is widespread among us that 
‘‘factory” and industry are isolated from each other 

On die contrary, ilieir division is purely arbficial The connection 
and continuity between these two forms of industry are most 
direct and intimate The facta very clearly prove that the main 
trend of small commodity production is towards the development 
of capitalism in particular towards the rise of manufacture, and 
before our very eyes, manufacture is very rapidly growing into 
large scale mf^chine industry Perhaps one of the most striking 
manifestations of the close and immediate connection between 
the consecutive forms of industry is the fact that a number of 
big and very big manufactuiers were^ at one time, the smallest of 
small tradesmen and passed through all the stages from 
pie’s industry” \p “capitalism ” Savva Morozov was first a serf 
peasant (he purchasd his freedom in 1820 ), then a shepherd, 
caiter, weaver m a mill, then a '*kusCar*^ weaver, walking to Mos 
cow to sell his cloth to merchants, then he became the owner of 

1 As we stated in the preface we limit ourselves to the post Reform 
epoch and do not deal with the foma of industry which were baaed on tho 
labour of serfs. 
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a small establishment for giving out work to outdoor workers, 
and finally a factory owner At the lime of his death in 1862, 
he and hia nunieious sons owned two large cotton mills In 1890 
the four factories which belonged to his descendants eniplo>ed 
39,000 workers and produced goods to the value of 35,000,000 
rubles * In the silk industry m the Vladimir Gubernia, a number 
of big manufacture! 3 were fonnerly weavers in mills, or * kustar*^ 
weavers ^ The biggest manufacturers in Ivanovo Voznesensk (Ku 
vayevs, Fokins, Zubkovs, Kokushkins, Bobrova and many oLheis) 
wore formerly ^'kustars*^^ Ihe brocade factories in the Moscow 
Gubernia all grew up from smaU ^'kusiar^' workshops* The man 
ufacturor Zavyalov^ of the Pavlovsk district, in 1864 still had '‘a 
vivid recollection of the tune when ho was a simple worker em 
ployed by master craftsman Khabarov’*® The manufactm'cr Van 
payev was n small ^^kivstar^'^ Kondratov was a small **kustar'* 
who walked to Pavlovo carrying a hag with goods he had made ^ 
The manutactnrer Asmolov was a horse dnver employed by itm 
crant dealers, later became a small trader, the owner of a small lo 
bacco worksliop, and subsequently owned a factory with a tu mover 
of millions,® etc It would be inlercsting to know where, in these 
and similar cases the Narodnik economists would define begin 
mng of “artificiaP’ capitalism and the end of ‘‘people’s * indu*^trv 

The three mam forms of industry enumerated above are c1is 
tmguishcd from each other by the different technical methods 
employed The characteristic feature of small commodity pro 
duction IS Its very primitive, hand technique that lemained uii 
changed from time immemorial The craftsman remains a peasant 
who adopts the methods handed down by tradition of working up 

* Industry in the Vladimir Gufiernw, VI, pp 5 7 Index^ 1890 Shi'ih 
moTOV A Brief Ilovieto of the Industnos in the Region of Nizhni Novgorod 
ond ^huUk Ivanovsk Railways St Petereburg 1892 pp 28 32 

* Industry in the Vladimir Gubernia HI p 7 el sap 

“ Shlsbmarev, pp 66 62 

* Compiled SiaUslics of Moscow Gubertm^ Vol VII, part HI, Moscow, 
1883, pp 27 28 

® Labzin / c p 105 

^Ibid, p 66 

Ic, p 36 

^ Historkal Statistical Rev/ow, Vol 11, p 27 
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raw material Manufacture introduces division of labour, which 
fundamentally changes the form of technique and transforms 
the peasant into a ^detail worker ** But hand labour temains, 
and, on this basis, progress in methods of production is inevi 
tably very alow Division of labour springs up spontaneously and 
13 adopted by tradition, just as in peasant labour Large scale 
machine industry alone introduces a radical change, thi ows hand 
labour overboard, transforms production on new rational pnnci 
pies and aysteraaticelly applies the knowledge of science to m 
dustry Until capitalism organised large scale machine industry 
in Russia, we observed — and still observe in those industnes in 
which it has not yet organised large scale production — almost 
complete stagnation in technique, we see the employment of the 
same kind of hand loom, the same kind of water mill or wind 
mill that was employed in production a century ago On the 
other hand, in those industries which the factory has conquered 
we see a complete technical revolution and extremely rapid 
progress in the methods of machine production 

Owing to the difference in the technical methods employed 
wc see different stages of development in capitalism The char 
actenstir feature of small commodity production and manufacture 
IS the prevalence of small enterprises from among which only 
a few large ones stand out Large scale machine industry com 
pletely squeezes out the small enterprises Capitalist lelationshipa 
arise also in the small trades (in the form of small workshops 
employing wage workers, and merchant capitalists), but these 
are only slightly developed and are not marked by a sharp line 
of antagonism between the groups of persons taking part in pro 
ducUon Neither big capitalists nor broad strata of proletarians 
have yet arisen In manufacture we see the rise of both the one 
and the oUier The gulf that divides the owner of the means of 
production from the worker has already become fairly wide 
^‘Wealthy” industrial centres spring up, the mass of the inhabi 
tants of which represent Entirely proper tylesa workers A small 
number of merclianU wlio do an enormous businc'^s in the pur 
chase of law mateiials and the sale of finished good** and a mass 
of detail workers living from hand to mouth, such is the general 
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j3ictme which manufacture preaonls But the multitude of small 
establishments, the preservation of contacts with the land, the pre 
BervaUon of tradition in production and in the whole system of 
life, all this creates a mass of intonnediary elements between the 
extremes of manufacture and retards the development of these 
extremes Large scale machine industry sweeps away all these re 
tarcling factors, the extremes of social antagonism reach their 
highest development All the gloomy sides of capitalism, as it 
were, concentrate together, the machine, as is well known, gives 
a powerful impetus to the undue lengthening of the working day, 
women and children are diawn itito industry, a reserve army of 
unemployed is formed (and must be formed to suit the condi 
Uons of factory production), etc However, the socialisation of 
labour, which the factory brings about to an enormous degree, 
and the change it bnngs about in the sentiments and understand 
mg of the people it employs (particularly tho destiniction of patri 
archal and peR^y bourgeois traditions) gives rise to a reaction un 
like preceding stages, large-scale machine production imperatively 
calls for the planned regulation and public control of production 
(a manifestation of the latter tendency is factory legislation) * 

Tlie very character of the development of production changes 
ai various stages of capUaUsm In small trades this development 
follows in the wake of the development of peasant economy, the 
maiket is extremely restricted, the distance between the producer 
and the consumer is small, the insignificant dimensions of pro 
duction easily adapt themselves to barely fluctuating local de 
mands That is why die characteristic feature of industry at that 
stage is its stability, but that stability is tantamount to stagnation 
m technique and the preservation of patriarchal social relation 
ships enmeshed in all sorts of survivals of medieval traditions 
Manufacture works for a wide morket — sometimes for the whole 
nation and, in conformity with thi6, production acquires the 
ohatacter of inatability that is peculiar to capitalism and which 

*On the connection hetWosn factory legislation and the condlUons and 
relationships to which Urge scale machine industry gives rise, see chapter 11 
pirt 2 of Mr Tugan BaranovskVa book, The Factory, and eapeelally 

the article in Novoye Shvo, July, 1897 
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reacheB its greatest dimensions under factoiy production The 
development of large scale machine production cannot proceed 
except in spurts, periods of crisis alternate with penods of 
prosperity flixs sporadic growth of tlie factory accelerates to 
nn enormous degree the ruination of the small producers, and the 
workers aie drawn into the factory m masses at one moment, in 
busy seasons, and thrown out at another The formation of a 
vast resene army of unemployed, who are prepared to take any 
kind of work, becomes a condition for the existence and devel 
opment of laige scale machine industry In chapter II we showed 
the eUata of the peasantry fiem teerviAed and 

m subsequent chapters the main occupations for which capital 
keeps this army in reserve were indicated The “in stability*’ of 
large scale machine Industry has always given rise, and now gives 
nse, to reactionary complaints among those who continue to look 
at things through the spectacles of the small producer and who 
forget that it is this “instability” alone that put on end to the 
stagnation of the past and stimulated the rapid change in methods 
of production and in all social relationships 

One of the manifestations of this change is the separation of 
industry from agriculture, the release of the social relationships 
in Industry from the traditions of serfdom and the patriarchal 
system that hover over agriculture In small commodity produc 
tion the tradesman has not yet completely emerged from the 
peasant sliell, in the majority of cases he remains a tiller of the 
soil, and this connection between small industr]^ and small agn- 
culture is so strong that we observe an interesUng law of the 
parallel disintegration of the small producer in industry and in 
agriculture The use of a petty bourgeoisie and of wage woikera 
is proceeding simultaneously in both spheres of national economy, 
and by that is preparing, at both poles of disintegration the 
divorcement from farming of those engaged m industry Under 
manufacture this divorcement assumes considerable dimensions^ 
A number of industual centres arise which do not engage m 
agriculture The chuef representative of industry is no longei the 
peasant, but the merchant manufacturer on the one hand and the 
^*arU8an” on the other Industry and the relative development of 
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commercial intercourse with the rest of the world raise the 
standard of living and the culture ot the population, the worker 
working for the merchant manufacturer begins to look down 
upon the peasant farmer Large scale machine industry completes 
this change, finally separates industry from agnculture, creates, 
as we have seen, a special class of the population which zs totally 
alien to the old type of peaeantry and which diftets from the 
latter jn its manner of living, its f-ainily relationships, in its higher 
standard of matenal and spiritual requirements ^ In small iiidus 
try and in manufacture we always see survivals of patriarchal 
relations and a variety of forms of personal dependence which, 
in the general conditions of capitalist economy, extremely worsen 
the position of the toilers, degrade and corrupt them Large scale 
machme mdu8ti7, by concentrating together masses of workers 
who frequently come from various parts of the country, cannot 
possibly tolerate survivals of patnarchalism and personal de 
pendeuce, and is marked by its ^‘contempt for the past’' And it 
is precisely tins rupture with obsolete tradition that served as one 
of the important conditions which made possible and created the 
uece^ity for the regulation and tlie public control of production 
Partioulftrly, in speaking of the changes the factory has brought 
about in the conditions of life of the population, it la necessary 
to observe that the drawing of women and adolescents into the 
factory* is, in the main, a progressive phenomenon Unquestion 
ably, capitalism extremely worsens the conditions of these cate 
gones of workers and it becomes particularly necessary to regulate 
and shorten their working day, to guarantee hygienic conditions of 
labour, etc , but to strive to completely prohibit women and ad 
olescente from going into industry, or to preserve the patnarchal 

^Eor types of the “factory*’ worker, eeo Chapter VI section US IV oh 
HI, Collected — Erf 1 See also Compiled Statistical Information of 

Moscow Gubemfa Vol VII, (part III, Moscow, 1885, p 58 (the factory 
Worker-“inorali8i, *wi8e one*), Nizhni Novgorod Zhornik I pp 42 45 Vol 
TV p 555 Industry m Vladimir Guberma^ HI, pp 11514 et sup Novoye 
$(ovot Oct*, 1897, p 63 See also above mentioned work by Mr Zhbankov 
la which ate described ihp workers who go to the towns to seek commercial 
and industrial occupations 

•According to /nrfc.t the factories and works ip European Russia In 
IflQO employed 875 764 f^rsons of whom 210207 (27 per cent) wore women, 
17,793 (2 per cent) were boys and 8,216 (1 per cent) were girls 
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Bysteni which prevented them from doing bo, would be reactionary 
and litopiaJi By destroying the patmajxhal isolation of these cate 
gories of the population who formerly never emerged from the nflr 
row circle of domestic, family relationships, by drawing tlieni into 
direct participation in social production, large scale machine in 
dustry Btuuulateft their development and increases thear indepcnd 
ence, creates conditions of hfe that are moomparably super 
lor to the patnarchal immobility of pre ospitalist relationships ^ 

The charactenstio feature of the first two stages of devel 
opment of industry is that the population is settled The small 
tradesman, remaining a peasort* la board to b\a village by bia 
farm The worker under manufsctitro is usually restricted to die 
small industrial district which is created by manufacture There 
18 nothing inherent xn the system of industry in tlie first and &ec 

^ Ihe poor woman weaver goes to the factory together with her folher 
and husband and works like them and independently of them She helps to 
maintain the family no lees than tlie maiu * * In tho factory the woman 
is a producer completely independent of her husband ” The woman faotoiy 
worker learns to read and write with remarkable rapidity (Industry in Vlad 
Imif GubemWf IIL pp 112 113, 118 et sup ) Tho following conclusion ar 
rived at by Mr Khansomenov is perfectly Just industry destroys tho 
economio dependence of the woman on tho family and on the HUS' 
band * * At another a factory the woman la equal to the man , this is 
proletarian equality The capiteiisation of Industry is an important factor 
In women b struggle for independence m tho family Industry creates a new 
position for the woman completely Independent of the family and of tlio 
fiusband ** ( Yiiridicheski f estnik 1803, No 12 pp 582, 596 ) In the 
piled Statistical Injormation on Moscow Gubernia (VoL YII, part II 
Moscow, 1082, pp 152 138 39), tho mvesugators compared the position of 
women engaged in making stooklnge by hand with thoao working by 
machine The hatidworkeix earned about 8 kopeks per day raaohine worker^ 
14 lo 50 kopeks per day The condUlons of the woman worker working by 
machine are deaonbed as foIlowB ^ Before us la a free young woman, 
not restricted by any obaUclos, emandpated from the family and from all 
that which represents tho conditions of life of the peasant womon, a young 
woman who at any moment may wander froni place to place, from employer 
lo employer, and may ot any moment find herself without employment 
without a crust of bread ” ‘*The hand knitter cams a very meagre wage 
which IS not sufficient to mabilaln her; she is able to maintain hersell only 
bocauBo she is a member of a family that has an allotment and receives 
some of the product of that land under machine production working 
woman, m addition to victuals and tea, earns a wage which enable her to 
live apart from the family and to dispense tvith the Income frp^ Ibe land 
Moreover, the wages of women workers working at tho machine, under 
present condiUous, Is more secure*^ 
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ond stages of development that disturbs the settled character and 
isolation of the producer Intercourse between the vanous in 
dustrial districts is rare The transfer of industry from one place 
to anothei takes place only in die form of the migration of in 
dividual small producers who establish small trades in the out 
lying pa Its of the state Large scale machine industry, however, 
necessarily creates mobility among the population, commeicial 
intercourse between various districts grows enormously, railways 
greatly facilitate travel On die whole, the demand for labour 
increases, now rising m the period of boom, now falling in the 
period of crisis, so that It becomes necessary for the worker to go 
from one factoiry to another and from one part of the country 
to another Largc-acale machine industry creates new industrial 
centres winch, with unprecedented rapidity, anse sometimes in 
unpopulated places — ^which would be impossible without the mass 
imgiatipn of workers Further on we will show the dimensions 
and significance of die so called migratory non agncultural trades 
At the moment, we will limit ourselves to a bnef presentation 
of the data of the Zemstvo Sanitary Statistids of the Moscow 
Gubernia Investigation among 103,175 factory workers showed 
that only 53,238, or 516 per cent were born in the particular 
uye^d in which they worked Hence, nearly half the total number 
of workers migrated from one nytzd to anodier The number of 
workers who were born in the Moscow Gubernia was 66,038, or 
64 per cent of the total * More than one third of the total come 
in from othor gubernias (chiefly from gubernias in the central 
industrial zone adjacent to the Moscow Gubernia) Investigation 
pf the various uyezds showed that the more indust ually developed 
uyezds had a small per cent of workers native to the par 
tlcular uyezd working diexo for example in tlie uyezds of Mo 
zliaisk and Volokolamsk, which ana not highly developed indus 
tnally, from 92 to 93 per cent of die faotoiy workers are natives 
^ Pi the place they work in In th« liighly zndustnal I^Ioscow, 
IColUmna aud Bogorodsk Uyezds the per cent of native workers 

^In leflS industnaRf developed Smolensk Gubernia, an inveatiga 
Uon among 5000 factory workers showed that 80 per cent were nati\ee, 
(Zhbankov, /cj U, p 442) 
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drops to 24j 40 and 50 Tlie inveatigatotra draw the conclusion 
from tlufl Ijhat **the conaidwable development of factory produc 
ti-on in the uyezd jcncourages the influx of elements from outside 
that uyezd These facts show also (we will add) that mobility 
among the industrial workers bears the same features that we 
observed in the mobility of the agnoultural workers, uiz , that 
the induatnal workers, also, not only migrate from those districts 
where theic is a surplus of labour, but also from those districts 
where there is a shortage of labour For example, the Bronnitsi 
Uyezd attracts 1,123 workers from other uyezds in the Mo&pow 
Gubemia and from other gubernias, and at the same time 1,246 
workers leave that uyezd to go to more industnally developed 
uyezds, i e , Moscow and Bogorodsk Hence, the workc rs leave, 
not only because they cannot find ‘‘local occiipaliona,” but also 
because they strive to go to those places where conditions are 
better Elementary aa this fact is, it is worth while reminding 
the Narodnik economists of it again, for they idealise local oc 
cupations, condemn migratory trades and ignore the progressive 
significance of the mobility among the population which capital 
lam oreates 

The characteristic features desenbed above, which distinguish 
large scale machine Industry from preceding forms of industry, 
TOUy be summed up in the words — soclalisaUon of labour Indeed, 
production for on enormous national and international market, 
the development of close commercial contacts wth various parts 
of the country and with various countries in the purchase of 
raw materials and auxiliary materials, the enormous technical 
pTogiesfl, tile conoentratlon of production and the population by 
enormous enterprises, the destruction of the outworn traditions of 
patriarchal life, the creation of mobility among the population and 
the mi&iug of the standard of requirements and the development 
df the worker— all tbiese are elements of tlie capitalist process 
which more and more soclahse the production of the country and 
at the same time socialise those who participate in production ® 

i Compiled Slat Iitf on Mobcow Gub , eanitary atatiatica section Vol 
IV, part 1 (Moscow, 1390), p 240 

*The data given in the three Iasi chapters prove, in our opinion, that 
the classification of the capitalist forms and stages of industry given by 
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In regard to the question of the relation of large scale machine 
industry in Russia to the home market ior capitalism, the data 
given above lead to the following conclusion Tlie rapid devel 
opment of factory industry in Russia creates an enormous and 
continuously mcreasing market for means of production (build 
ing material, fuel, metals, etc ), it increases with particular rap 
ldll^ ihe proportion of the populaliqn mpij^td in prodiKing 
articles to be used in production and not for personal conaump 
tion But the market for cunticles for pei’aonal use also grows 
rapidly owing to the growth of large-scale machine industry, 
which draws a growing proportion of the population away from 
agriculture into commercial and industrial occupataons 

Marx ia more correct and Bound than that classification which has gained 
currency at the present time and which confuses manufacture -wiLh the fac 
tory and regards working for the merchant as a special form of industry 
(lldld and BUchor ) To confuse manufacture with the factory implies 
taking the purely superficial symptoms aa the basiia for the classification 
and ignoring the essential features of technique economics and social life 
wlilch distinguish manufacture from the machine period of capitalism Un 
doubledly capitalist dorrtestlc industry plays a great roJo m the mechanism 
of capitalist industry There is no doubt also that working for the merchant 
is a special feature of pre machine capitalism but it is to be met with (and 
in by no means email dimensions) in the most varied stages of the devel 
opment of capitalism It will be impossible to undoratand the significance 
of working for the merchant, unless it is studied in connection with the 
whole structure of industry in the given period, or in the given stage of 
the development of oapitoliam The peasant who weaves basketa for the order 
of the village shopkeeper, the Pavlov wooden handle maker making handlea 
In his own home for the knives munufaclured by Zayyalov the working 
woman who makes clothes shoes gloves or boxes for the order of big 
manufacturers or merchants — all work for the merchant, but all tliese in 
Btances of capitalist domestic industry bear a different character and have 
different significance We do not in the least deny the merits of Biichor, 
for example, who has studied the pre capitalist forms of industry, but wo 
tliink that his classifioatlon of capitalist forms of industry Is wrong Wo 
Cannot agree with the views expressed by Mr Struve (C/ Mir BoM, 1898, 
No 4) in so far as he adopts Bfichers theorv (the part referred to) and 
applies it to Kussian ‘Maxtor industry*’ (Since these Imos were written 1899 
Mr Struve has managed to complete the cycle of his eciepUfic and political 
development. Wavering between Biloher and Marx, between liberal and 
socialist economics, he has finally become a pure bberal bourgeois The 
writer of these lines Is proud of the fact timt as far as ho was able ho 
bps helped to pmge Social Democracy of such oloments ) [rooliiole to seen 
end edition ] 
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THE FORMATION OF THE HOME MARKET 

We have now to sum up the data that was examined in preceding 
chapters and try to depict the mutual relationships tliat exist 
between Uie vaiious spheres of national economy m their capitalist 
development 

I The Growth of Commodity Circuiaiion 

As IS well known, commodity circulation precedes commodity 
production and represents one of the conditions (but not the 
sole condition) of the rise of the latter In the present work we 
will limit ourselves to tlie task of examining the data on com 
modity and capitalist production and for that reason we will not 
deal in detail with tlio important question of the groivth of com 
modity circulation in post Reform Russia In order to present a 
general picture of the rapidity of the growth of the home market 
the following biief data will suffice 

Tlie Russian railways increased from 3,819 kilometres in 
1865 to 29,063 kilometres m 1890,' le, increased more than 
sevenfold A similar increase was achieved in England in a longer 
ponod (1845, 4,082 kilometies, 1875, 26,819 kilometres, a six 
fold increase), in Germany in a shorter penod (1845, 2,143 
kilometres, 1875, 27,981 kilometres, a t^velvefold increase) The 
length of new lallways opened each year fluctuated very con&ld 
erably as between diffoient periods, for example m Ulc five yean 
1868 72, 8,806 versts of new railway were opened and in tho 

^ 06er3ickti5n dsT Wclttowtchuft IRci/lcio of Wofld Econoniyl he In 
1904, 54,878 kllometrea in Europeein Russia (including tho Kingdom of 
Poland, tho Oucasua and Finland) and 8 351 in Asiatic Russia [Footnote 
to second edition] 
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Jive year penod 1878 82, only 2,221 versts were opened ^ The 
extent of this fluctuation enaJiles ub to judge what an enormous 
reserve a^rmy of labour i 3 required by capitalism, which at onu 
moment increases and at another moment reduces the demand 
for labour There have been two periods of boom in railway 
development in Russia the end of Uie ’sixties (and beginning 
of the ’seventies) and in the latter half of the ’nineties From 
1865 to 1875, the average annual increase in the length of 
railways in Russia was about 1,500 kilometres and from 1893 to 
1897, 2,500 kilometres 

The amount of railway freight earned was as follows 1868, 
439,000,000 poods, 1873, 1,117,000,000 poods, 1881, 2,532,000,000 
poods, 1893, 4,846,000,000 poods, 1896, 6,145,000,000 poods, 
1904, 11,072,000,000 poods Not lees rapid has been the growth 
of passenger traflBc 1868, 10,400,000 passengers, 1873, 22,700,000 , 
1881, 34,400,000, 1893, 49,400,000, 1896, 65,500,000, 1904, 
123,600,000* 

Tlie development of water transport is indicated by the figures 
in the following table (for the whole of Russia)* 
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* V ' Mikhailovsky, Tfie Development of Russian Railway JForke pf the 
Imperial Free Ecopomic Society ^ 1898, No 2 

^ Miliiaiy Statistical Abstract, ^ 511 Mr N — on, Outlines, appendix 
Productive Force^^ XVII, p 67 Vestnik Finansov 1898 No, 43 AimJan 
Annual 1905, St Poterabiirg, 1906 

* Military Statistical Abstract, (p, 445 Productive Forces, XVII, p 42 
Vestnik Finansov, 1898, Nq 44 
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The amount of freight earned on inland watenvays in Euro 
pean Rufiaia was as follows 1881, 899.700,000 poods, 1893, 
1,181,500.000 poods, 1895, 1.553,000,000 poods The value of 
the freight earned was 186,500,000 rubles, 257,200,000 rubles 
and 290,000,000 rubles respectively 

In 1868, the mercantile fleet of Russia consisted of 51 steamers 
with a oargo capacity of 14,300 lasts ‘ and of 700 sailing ships 
with a cargo capacity of 41,800 lasts, in 1896 the mercantile 
fleet oonsiated of 522 steamerB with a oargo capacity of 161,600 
lasts ® 

The development of mercantile shipping at all ports on the 
outer seas was as follows during the five years 1856 60 the 
number of vessels entering and leaving was on the average 18,900 
per annum with a total cargo capacity of 3,783,000 tons, the 
average for the penod 1886 90 was 23,201 vessels per annum 
(4'23 per cent) with a total cargo capacity of 13,8^,000 tons 
(+266 per cent) Hence, cargo capacity increased three and 
two thirds limes Dunng 39 years (from 1856 to 1894) cargo 
capacity increased 5 5 times and if we subtract Russian vessels 
from foreign vessels, we will find that the number of the former 
increased dunng the 39 years 3 4 times (from 823 to 2,789) 
while their cargo capacity increased 12 1 times (from 112,800 
tons to 1,368,000 tone) whereas the number of the latter m 
creased by 16 per cent (from 18,284 to 21,160) and their cargo 
capacity Increased 5 3 times (from 3,44i8,CKX) tons to 18,267,000 
tons) ^ It should be noted that the cargo capacity of vessels enter 
ing and leaving also fluctuates very considerably from to 
year (for example, 1878, 13,000,000 tons, 1881, 8,600,000 tons) 
and these fluctuations should enable us to judge to some extent 
the fluctuation in the demand for unskilled labourers, dock 
workers, etc Here, too, capitalism demands the existence of a 
mass of people, always seeking work and prepared at the first 
call to accept work however casual it may be* 

^One last equals two tons— Ed EAg ed 

^Military Statistical Abstract, p 785 and Ministry of Finance ATinual,l, 
P 865 Productive Forces p 90 

^ productive Forceii Russia s Foreign Trade p 56 sup 
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The development of foreign trade may be seen from the fol 
lowing figures ^ 



Population Russia 

Year 

without Finland 


( millions) 

1856 1860 

690 

1861 1865 

73 8 

1866-1870 

79 4 

1871 1875 

86 0 

1876 1880 

93 4 

1881 1885 

100 6 

1886 1890 

108 9 

1897 1901 

130 6 


Total Exports 

Total Foreign 

and Imports 

Trade per Head 

(millions credit 

Population 

rubles) 

(in rubles) 

314 0 

4 55 

347 0 

4 70 

554 2 

700 

8311 

9 66 

1 054 8 

1129 

11071 

11 00 

10903 

10 02 

1,322 4 

1011 


The following figures give a general idea of the volume of 
bank turnover and accumulation of capital The total witlidrawals 
from the State Bank rose from 113,000,000 rubles in 1860 63 
(170,000,000 rubles in 186468) to 620,000,000 rubles m 1884 88 
and the total deposits on current account rose from 335,000,000 
rubles in 1864 68 to 1,495,000,000 rubles in 1884 88 “ The turn 
over of loan and savings societies and banks (agncultural and 
industrial) incieased from 2 750,000 rubles in 1872 (21 800 000 
rubles in 1875) to 82,600,000 rubles in 1892 and 189,600,000 
rubles In 1903 ® Debts on real estate m tlie period from 1889 
to 1894 increased as follows tlie value of land mortgaged 
rose from 1,395,000,000 rubles to 1,827,000,000 rubles and the 
amounts advanced on this property increased from 791,000,000 
rubles to 1,044,000,000 rubles^ The operations of savings banks 
particularly increased m the ’eighties and ’nineties In 1880 it 
W 8 L 3 estimalted that there were 75 savings banks, m 1897, 4,315 
(of wluch 3,454 were post olBce savings banks) In 1880, de 
positls in these banks amounted to 4,400,000 rubles, in 1897, 
276,600 000 lubles The balance at the end of the year amounted 
to 9,000,000 rubles in 1880, and 494,300,000 in 1897 The an 
nual increase in capital is particularly striking in the famine 

^ Ibid p 17 KaiJMia Anrmd for 1904, St PeierflbMrg 1905 

* Complied Information on Russia, 1890, CDC 

* Complied Information on Russia, 1896, table CXXVII 
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year a 1891 and 1892 (52,900*000 and 50»500,000 rubles respec 
Uvely), and the last Uvo years (1896, 51,600,000 rubles, and 
1897, 65,500,000 rubles) ^ 

The latest statistics show an even greater development of tlie 
eavinga banka In 1904, over the whole of Rvissia there Vfere 
6,557 savings banka with 5,100,000 depositors and total deposits 
amounting to 1,105,500,000 rubles Incidentally, we would like 
to say that the old Narodniki and the new opportunists in the 
socialist movement have more than onoe talked very naively (to 
put It tnildly) about the increase In the number of aavinge banks 
being a symptom of the growing piospenty of the “people” 
Perhaps it will not be superfluous, for that reason, to compare the 
distribution of savings bank deposits in Russia (1904) with 
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148 6 

493 8 

720 4 
29793 

% 
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68.7 
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10,533 0 
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on amount of material is provided here for Narodnik 
Revisionist Cadet apologists It is inteilesting to note, in passings 
that in Russia also, depositors are divided into 12 occupaUons 
and professions and it appears that the largest amount of deposits 

18 owned by those engaged in agncultural and rural occupations, 

« 

1 Vestmk FjjXd^oVt 1898, No 26 
^Bidlet\n of fho Ministry of Labour— 
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VIZ , 226,500,000 rubles, and their deposits grow particularly 
rapidly The village is becoming civilised and trading on the 
misery of the muzhiks 13 becoming very profitable 

But we will return to our immediate theme As we see, the 
data indicates an enormous growth of commodity circulation and 
accumulation of capital The manner m which the field for the 
investment of capital in all brenchea of national economy was 
created and the manner in which merchant capital was transformed 
into industrial capital, i e , was invested in production and ere 
ated capitalist relationships between those taking part in produc 
tion, have be^n shown above 

II The Growth of thf Commercul and 

Industrial Population ^ 

We have already referred above to the fact that the growth of 
the industnal population at the expense of the agricultural popu 
lation IS an essential phenomenon in capitalist society in general 
We haye also examined the manner in which industry steadily 
becomes separated from agriculture Now we have to sum up the 
main points of this question 

1 Growth of the Towns 

The most striking expression of the process we are examining 
18 the growth of the towns The following table shows this growth 
in European Rusaia (^0 gubernias) in the post Reform epoch ^ 

^Figures for 18(j3 taken from Statistical Times (I, 1866) and Military 
Statisiical Abstract The figures of the urban population in the Orenburg 
and Ufa Gubernias have been corrected according to the tables of towns 
The total Urban population thus obtained Is 6105,100 and not 6 087,100 
a« given in the Military Statistical Abstract The figures for 1885 are taken 
from Compiled Information on RussiOy 1884 85 The figures for 1897 are 
those of the copsua taken on Feb 9 (Jan 28) 1897 (Firji General Census 
of tf^e Population (>/ the Russian Empiret 1897» Central Staiisiioal Commit 
iec, Sl Petersburg, 1897 parts 1 and 2 ) Acoording to dm censua, the 
permanent Urban populurion in 1897 was 11,830,500 le, 12 55 per cent of 
the total (populotion We have taken the avaHablo figures of the population 
of the towns. We would observe that wo cannot bo certain that tlie figures 
for 1863} 1886 and 1897 sre quite comparable For that reason we limit 
ouraelvea to comparing those relationships that are most contmon and deal 
separately with the data concerning the towhs, 
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1863 

61 420 6 

6 105 1 
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10 

13 

891 1 

1190 

683 4 

1 693 5 

1 741 fl 

1885 

81 725 2 
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7t 760 4 

12 19 

3 

7 

31 

31 

1 854 8 

998 0 

I 302 7 

4 165 5 

3103 7 

1897 

04 215 4 

12,127 1 

81 083 3 

13 76 

5 

0 

30 

44 

3 238 1 

1 177 0 

1 982 4 

6 397 5 

4 206 3 


Thus, the percentage of the urban population is constantly grow 
mg, the population is being withdraivn from agricultural occupa 
iiom into commercial and industrial occupations ^ The popula 
tion of the towns is growing twice as fast as the rest of the popu 
latuon, from 1863 to 1897, the total population increased 53 3 
per cent, the rural population increased 48 5 per cent wlule the 
utban population increased 97 per cent Mr V Mikhailovsky 
estimat^ that during the eleven years (1885 97) *‘at least” 

2.500.000 persons ‘^migrated from the country into the towns,”® 
i e f more thap 200,000 per annum 

The population of towns which are important industrial and 
commercial centres grows much more rapidly than the urban 
population generally The number of towns with a population of 

50.000 and over more than trebled from 1863 to 1897 (13 and 44) 
In 1863, only 27 per cent of the total urban population (1,700,000 
out of 6,100,000') were concentrated in such large centres, in 
1885, however, it was 41 per cent (4,100,000 out of 9,900,000)* 

^ * The number of urban centres of an agricultural character ia very 
small and the numbdr of inhabitants of such centres is quite Insignificant 
comnared with the total urban population* (G Grigoryev, The Influence 
of Harvest and Grain Pncei, Vol 11, p 126 ) 

2 Novoye Slcvo [New Iford] June, 1897, p 113 

‘’G Grigoryev quotes a table (/c, p 140) which shows that In 1885, 
86 6 per cent of the towns had populations of less than 20,000, the popula 
tion of these towns represented 38 per cent of the total urban population 
12 4 per cent of towns (82 out of 660) had populations of less than 2 000 
anduhese togetlier represented 11 per cent of the total urban population 
(110,000 out of 9,962,000), 
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and m 1897 it was already more than half> about 53 per cent 
(6,400*000 out of 12,000*000) Thus, while in the ’sixties the 
urban population was mainly a population of not very largo 
towns, in the ’nineties the large towns became predominanU The 
population of the 14 towns that were the largest in 1863 increased 
from 1,700,000 to 4,300,000, t e , an increase of 144 per cent, 
whereas die total urban population increased by only 97 per cent 
Hence, the enormous growth of large industrial centres and the 
nse of a number of new centres as one of the charactenstic fea 
lures of the post Reform epoch 

2 The Significance of Internal Colonishtion 

Aa ■we have already pointed out above (chap 1, par 2, p 

17 18 theory anrives at the law of the growth of the industrial 
population at the expense of the agncultural population from the 
fact that in industry variable capital increases absolutely (the 
increase of variable capital implies an increase in the numhei of 
industrial workers and an increase in the total commercial ajid 
industnal population), whereas in agriculture the “variable capi 
tal requir^ for the exploitation of a certain piece of land de 
coreaBee absolutely ” “Consequently,” adds Marx, it “cannot in 
cmaso unless new land is taken into cultivation, which implies a 
still greater previous growth of the non agricultural population ” ’ 
Hence it is clear bhaU the phenomenon of the groM-^th of the Indus 
trial population may be observed in ita pure form only in an 
already Inhabited territory in which all the land la already oc 
cupzed The inhabitants of such a territory, who are foiced out 
of agriculture by capitalism, have no other alternative but to 
migrate to industrial centres or to other cou nines But the situa 
tion is entipely different In a territory in which not all the land 

18 Occupied and whicli has not been entirely populated The in 
liabitants of such a territory, who are forced out of agriculture 
in a populated district, may migrate to an uninhabited part of that 
territory and “take new land into cultivation ” The result will 

^CoUected Works, Yol HI, Rusaian t^monSd 

Capitalt Vol HI, p 747— Ed 
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be an increase in the agricultural population, and this increase 
may be (for a certain time) not less, if not more, rapid than, the 
increase in the industrial population In that case, wo will have 
two different processes 1) the development of capitalism in the 
old, populated country or part of tlie country, 2) the develop 
ment of capitalism in the *‘new land ** The first process will ex 
press the furtlier development of capitalist relationships that have 
already arisen, the second will express the nse of new capitalist 
relationships on now territory The first process implies tlie devel 
opment of capitalism in depth, the second implies the de> elopment 
of capitalism in breadth Obviously, if these two processes are 
confused it must inevitably lead to a wrong oonoeption of the 
process which withdra^ws the population from agriculture into 
commercial and industrial occupations 

Post Reform Russia gives us an example of both these pro 
cesses taking place simultaneously In the beginning ot the post 
Reform epoch, in the ’sixties, the Southern and eastern outlying 
territories of European Russia were largely unpopulated, and 
there was an enormous stream of emigration to these places from 
the central agricultural distncts of Russia This formation of a 
new agricultural population on new territory obscured to a cer 
tain degree the process of withdraiving the population from agn 
culture into industry that was taking place at the same lime In 
order to demonstrate this special feature of Russia by means of 
tlie statistics on the urban papulation, the 50 gubernias of Russia 
must be divided into separate groups. We will quote the figures 
of the urban population in 9 districts in European Russia in 1863 
and m 1897 (See table on page 849 ) 

For the question we are interested in, the data for thice regions 
are the most important, viz ^ 1) the non agricultural industrial 
(11 gubernias in the first two groups, including the two capital 
gubernias*) This is the region from whidli tiiere is the least 

^That W0 aro right In grouping tho capital gubomlaB with the non 
agricultural gubernias we have taJcen, is proven by the fact that the popu 
lalion of the copitala is augmented chiefly by migrants from the gubernias 
mentioned According to the St, Petersburg census of Dec, 27 (15) 1890, 

there were in that city 726,000 peasants and urban dwellers of thesp, 
544 000, iCi throe fourths, were peasants and urban dwellers who came 
from tbp 11 gubernias which we pul in group 1 
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migration to other regions, 2) the central agricultural (13 gufaer 
mas in group 3) This is the region from which migration was 
very considerable, partly to the region just mentioned, but pa ti 
cularly to the following group, 3) the outlying agricultural dis 
tncts (nine gubernias in group 4), which hove been colonised in 
the post Reform epoch As will be seen from the table, the per 
ccntage of the urban populaUon m all these 33 gubernias differs 
very little from that of the urban population in the whole of 
European Russia 

In the first region, the non agricultural or industrial, we ob 
servo a particularly rapid nse in the percentage of the urban 
population from 14 per cent to 21 1 per cent The increase in 
the rural population is very small, almost half of that for die 
whole of Russia On the other hand, the growth of the urban 
population is considerably above the average (105 per cent as 
agaitkst 97 per cent) If companaon Is made with Wsest Euro 
pean industrial countnes (os is aomeUmes done in Russia), then 
comparison should be made with these regions alone, for they 
alone are in approximately similar conditions to those of the m 
diistrial capitalist countnes 

In the second region, the central agricultural, we see an entirely 
different situation The percentage of the urban population is very 
low and grows moie slowly than the average Tlie increase in the 
pppulatipn, both urban and rural from 1863 to 1897 is much be 
low the average for Russia This is to be explained by the fact 
that there has been an enormous stream of migration from this 
region to the outlying regions According to the calculations made 
by Mr V Mikhailovsky, from 1885 to 1897 about 3,000y000 per^ 
soils left this region, i e , more than one tenth of the population ^ 

In the third region, the pqtlying districts, we see that the in 
crease in the percentage of the urban population is slightly below 
the average (from 112 per cent to 13 3 per cent, t e , in the pro 
portion of 100 118, whereas the overage is 9 94 12 76 i e , a pro 
portion of 100 l28) Nevertheless, nol only was the growth of 
the urban population xn this region not below the average, but 

j> 10? '*Thia movemmt has no parolH in (ha modem hiatory of 
Waatem Europe” (Pp 11011) 
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considerably above (4-134 per cent as against 4*97 per cent) 
Hence^ there has been a very considerable \vithdra\\al of the popu 
lation from agriculture into industry, but this has been obscured 
by the enormous increase in the agricultural population as a result 
of migration, in this region the rural population inci eased by 
87 per cent as compared with the average of 48 5 per cent for the 
whole of Russia In certain gubernias tlie obscuring of the process 
of industrialisation of the population is still more striking For 
example, in tlie Taurida Gubernia the percentage of the urban 
population in 1897 was the same as that in 1863 (19 6 per cent) 
and in the Klierson Gubernia, the percentage actually declined 
(from 25 9 pei cent to 25 4 per cent), in spite of the fact that 
tlie growth of tlie towns in bohli tliese gubernias only slightly 
lagged behind the growth of the capitals ( + 131 per cent and 
+ 135 per cent as compared with +141 per cent m the two cap 
ital gubernias) Henoe, the rise of a new ogncultuial population 
on new territory leads, in turn, to a considerable increase in the 
non agricutturai population 

3 The Growth of Factory, Commercial and Industrial 
Towns and Villages 

In addition to the towns, importance as industnal centres also 
attaches firstly to suburban diatncls, winch are not alw'ays 
oountad os towns and wlnoh spread to an increasing area arourd 
the big towns, secondly, to factory settlements and villages Such 
industnal centres ^ are paiUculaily numerous in the industnal gu 
hennas in which the percentage of the urban population is ex 
tremely low ’ The district figures given in the preceding table of 
the urban population show that in nine industnal gubernias this 
percentage in 1863 was 7 3 and in 1897, 8 6 Tins is explained by 
the fact that the commercial and industrial population of tlieae 
gubernias is concentiated mainly, not m the towns, but in the in 

^Cf chap Vn TOotion VHI, and eupplcmont HI to chap VII [Co/ 
hctcd Works Vol III ^£*<2] 

* On the significance of this circumstance, which has already been 
polnlad out by Korsack cj thS very Just remorks of Mr Volgin (Lc^ 
pp 215 16.) 
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dustrial villages Among the ^towns’* in the Vladimir, Kostroma, 
Nizhni Novgorod and other gubernias, there are not a few which 
have three or two or only one thousand inhabitants, whereas there 
are “villages’^ in which factory workers alone number two, three 
and even five thousand In the post Reform epoch, justly observes 
the compiler of the Review of the Yaroslav Gubernia (part II, 
p 191), *‘the towns began to grow much faster, and they were 
joined by the growth of settlements of a new type, a type midway 
between a town and a village — factory centres We have already 
quoted data showing the enormous growth of these centres and the 
number of factory workers concentrated in them We have seen 
that there are not a few centres of this kind m all parts of Russia, 
not only in the industrial gubernias, but also in the South In the 
Urals the percentage of the urban population is the very lowest 
in tlie Vyatka end Perm Gubernias, 3 2 per cent in 1863 and 4 7 
per cent in 1897 But here Is an example of the relative size of 
the ^*town” and industrial population in tlie Kjrasnouiim&k Uyezd, 
Perm Gubernia, the urban population numbers 6,400 (1897), 
whereas, according to the Zemstvo census (1888-91), the popula 
tion of the factory section of the uyezd numbers 84,700, of whom 
56,000 are not at all engaged in agriculture and only 5,600 obtain 
their livelihood mainly from the land In the Ekatonnburg Uyezd 
according to the Zemstvo census, 65,000 of the population are 
landless and 81,000 have only grass land Hence, the industrial 
non urban population in two uyezds alone la larger than the urban 
population of the whole gubernia (m 1897, 195,6001) 

Finally, in addition to factory settlements, significance as in 
dustrial centres attaches to commercial and industrial villages, 
which are eitlier at the head of large **kii3tar** districts, or have 
rapidly developed in the post Reform epoch owing to their situa 
tion on the banks of rivers, near railway stations, etc Several 
examples of these were given in chap VI, section II, and we 
noted the fact that such villages, like the towns, attracted the 
rural population and that they are distinguished by the grfeat 
amount of literacy among the population^ 

^How numerous in Russia are the villages which represent important 
centres of population may be judged from the following (if obsolete) data 
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We will quote as a furtlier example data for the Voronezh 
Gubernia in order to show the relative importance of urban and 
non uiban industrial and commercial centres of population The 
Svodni Zbornik^ for the Voronezh Gubernia gives a combined 
table showing groups of villages m eight uyezds in the gubernia 
In these eight uyezds there are eight towns with a total population 
of 56,149 (m 1897) Of the villages four have a total of 9,367 
households with a total population of 53,732, i e , they are much 
larger tlian the towns In these villages there are 240 commercial 
and 404 industrial estabhdiments Of the total number of house 
holds, 60 per cent do not cultivate land at all, 21 per cent work 
the land with hired labour or let it on a share-cropping basis 71 
per cent own no draught anmialB or farm implements, 63 per 
cent buy bread all the year round, 86 per cent are engaged in 
various trades In placing the whole of the population in these 
places in the commercial and industrial categoiy, not only do 
we not exaggerate, but, on the contrary, we minimise the magm 

given In the Military StatistUal Abstract In the ^sixties it wad cBllmated 
lhat in 25 gubernias in European Russia tliere were 1,334 villages having 
more than 2 000 inliabitants Of these 108 had populations ranging from 

5.000 to 10000, 6 had from 10,000 to 15 000 inhabitants, one from 

15.000 to 20,000 and one had over 20000 (P 169) In all countries, and 
not only in Russia, the devMopraent of capitalism has led to the rise of new 
mdqetrlal centres which are not officially included in the category of towns 
‘The distinction between town and village is becoming obliterated near 
growing Industrial towns thisi takes place because Industrial enterprises and 
workers houses move out to the suburbs of the town, near declining small 
towns this takes place because the latter merge with the surrounding vil 
Imcs and also beenuse of the devdopmont of large industrial villages * 

The distinction between the urban and rural disirlcls is becoming oblit 
crated because of the rise of numerous Intermediary types that are formed 
Statisticians have long ago recognised this and have abandoned the histor 
ic<hjuridical concept of the town and adopted instead the atatistJcal con 
cept which divides centres of population solely according to the number of 
lahflbitaofg *' (Bdoher, Die Entstehung dcr Volkswittschaft IT/ie Rise of 
Ranonal Economy^ Tflbingen, 1893, pp 296-97 and 303 04 ) Russian stalls 
tics lag behind European statistics iti this respect In Germany and in 
Franco fry Statesnum'a Yearbook, pp 536 474) towns having more ihAn 

2.000 inhabitants ate regarded as populated centres and in England theV 
come under the eatery of net urban sanitary dlstrictSi*’ i e factory 
vUlages, etw itence, Kusaian data on the *'urban“ population are quite 
incomparable with European 

^Handbook — Ed £ng, ed 
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tude of the latter, for m these eight uyezds, 21,956 households 
do not cultivate land at all Neverthelesa, m tlie agncultural 
gubernia that ive have taken, the commercial and industrial 
population outside of the towns is found to be not less than that 
of the towns 


4 Non Agricultural Migratory Trades 

But even by adding to the towns the commercial and industrial 
villages and settlements, we do not account for the total industrial 
population of Russia The lack of freedom to move from place 
to place, and the isolation imposed on the village commune by 
tlie estate system fully explains the remarkable feature of Russia 
that to tlie industiial population must be added a fairly consid 
eiable section of the rural population whieh obtains its livelihood 
by working m industrial centres and which spends part of the year 
in these centres We refei to the so called non agricultural migra 
tory trades From the official point of view, these “traders” arc 
peasant tillers of the soil merely seeking “subsidiary occupations,” 
and the majority of the Narodnik economists, without troubling 
to think the matter over, adopted this point of view After what 
has been said above, there is no need to prove in detail how un 
sound this point of view is At all events, however much opinions 
may differ on this point, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
it expresses the attraction of the population from agriculture into 
commercial and industrial occupations ^ Tlie extent to whicli tlus 
fact altera our conception of the size of the urban industrial popu 
lation may be seen from the following example. In the Kaluga 
Gubernia the percentage of the urban population is lower than 
the average for the whole of Russia (8 3 per cent as against 12 8 

N — on has completelr faded to observe the process of mdustnalf 
sntLoii of the population in Russia! Mr Y V noticed it cud admitted that 
the growth of migratory trades expresses the attraction of the population 
away from agriculture {The Deuiny of Capitalism p 149) however he not 
only failed to include this process in his conceptions of the * dcallny of 
capitalism' but tried to ohscUro it by lamenting the factUhat Hhere are 
people who think that all this is quite natural’ (for capilallsi society’’ 
C^n Mr VV Juiogine capitalism without this phenomenon?) ’‘and almost 
desirable *' (/fiid ) It is deairohle without tlio ‘almost, Mr V V l 
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per cent) T\\^ Statistical Renew for that guhernia for 1896 calcu 
lates the number of months migratory workers are absent from 
thezr iiomes according to the luiinber of passports issued Fiom 
this calculation it appeals that the total number of months is 
equal lo l,49i»600» divided by twelve Uns will give a total of 
124,300 persons absent, i e , ^ about 11 per cent of the total pop 
ulation'^ (Lc, p 46 ) Add this population to the urban popula 
lion (1897 97,900)) and the percentage of tlie industrial popu 
lalion ^MI1 be \ery considerable 

Of course a certain part of the non agricultural migratory 
woikers are legistered as permanent town dwellers and are also 
included in the population of the non urban industrial centres to 
which we have already referred But only a pa t, because owing 
to the nngiatory character of this section of the population, it is 
diDicull to include them in the census of separate centres More 
over, the registiation of the population usually takes place in tlic 
winter, whereas mpst of these migratory workers leave their homes 
in the spring 

The following are the figures for some of the principal guber 
mas from which migraUon takes place for non agricultural occu 
palions ^ 

DisrniDuTioN op Identity Cehtipicates Issued 
{Gubernias — Per Cent) 


Season 

Moscow 

(1885) 

Tver 

i\m) 

Snio 

louak 

<1895) 

P^kov (1800 
Passporla) 

Kostjoma (18SJ) 

Melee 

Fe 

males 

Males end 
roraalcB 


Tc 

mates 

Males 

^3 

ct 

Pass 

porla 

Ideality 

ClfU 

llcates 

Winter 

10 3 


22 3 

22 4 


10 3 

102 

162 

17 1 

Spring 

3^4 

32 7 

■itiin 

84 8 

30 3 

27 8 

48 8 

40 0 

30 4 

Summer 


21 2 

291 

108 


23 2 

15 4 

20 4 

2o 4 

AiAumn 

27 8 

27 4 

H 

23 6 

m 

20 7 

24 0 

22 3 


Tolol 

too 1 

00 9 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0{ 

100 0 

100 0 


^ iJendlY Ceruficates Issued to t/ie Pendant Popidafhn of the Moscow 
Citbcmia in 1880 and 1885 ^Statistical YearbooK of the Tver Gubernia, 
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Eveiywhere, the largest number of passports aie issued m the 
spring Hence, a large section of workers who are temporarily 
absent are not included in the census of the toivns ^ But it would 
be far more correct to include even these temporary town dwel 
lera in the urban population than in the rural population 

*A iamijy winch obtains ha livelihood In the eourga of the year 
or for the greater part of the >ear in the town has fur more rcosou 
to regard the town winch socurea its existence as its place of domicile 
than the village with which it has only family and fiscal lies * 

The enormous significance these fiscal lies have to tins very da\ 
cnn be seen from the fact, for example, that among tiie migratory 
workers of Kostroma 

“there are very few who get for it (ihelr land) “any part of the la^ 
they have to pay usually they let it and the only terms they get are 
that the tenant undertakes to put a fence around it the owner pays 
all the taxea himself “ (D Zhbankov Dahya Storonc, Kostroma 1891, 
p 21 ) 

In the Review of the Yaroslav Gubernia also (Vol 11, Yaroslavl, 
1896) we find repeated references to the fact that tl e migratory 
workers have to lonsom tliemselves from the village and their 
allotment ® (Pp 28, 48, 149, 150, 166 et sup ) 

1897 Zhbankov Migratory Occupations in the Smolensk Gubernia^ 1896 
Ibid The Influence of Migratory Occupations etc Kostroma 1887 Occu 
nations of the Peasant Population m the Pskov Gubernia Pskov, 1898 
The mistake irt the percentages In the Moscow Gubernia could not be 
corrected because the absolute figures were not given In regard to tho^ Kos 
troma Guberma only uyezd figures were available and then only in percent 
ages We had, therefore, to take the average of the uyezd figures and that 
fa why we give the figures for Koufroraa separately Ju regard to the 
Aaroslav Gubernia u is calculated that 68 7 per cent of the migratory 
workers are obsont the whole year round, 12 6 per cent are absent in the 
autumn and winter and 18 7 per cent in the spring and summer \ye will 
observe that the figures for the Yaroslav Gubernia (Rewero of the Yaro 
Slav Guberma, Vol IT Yaroslav 1896) are not comparable with the preced 
ing figures because they ate based on the reports of the (priests and not 
on tho number of passports issued 

is known, for example, that in the summer the suburban population 
of St Petersburg mcreases very considerably 

* Statistical Review of the Kaluga Gubernia^ 1896 Kaluga 1897, p 10, 
sec turn IT 

•“Migratory occupation is a form winch conceals the unintonupted 
process of growth of the touns » Communal land tenure and the voiioua 
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How large is the number of non agricultural migratory work 
ers? The number of workers engaged in all kinds of migratory 
occupations la not less than 5 to 6 millions In fact, in 1884, in 
European Russia, about 4,670,000 passports and identity certifi 
cates were issued,^ and revenues fiom passports increased from 1884 
to 1894 by more than one third (firom 3,300,000 to 4,500,000 
rubles) In 1897 the total number of passports and identity 
certificates issued in Russia was 9,495,700 (of which 9,333,200 
were issued in the 50 gubernias in European Russia) In 1898 the 
number issued was 8,259,900 (European Russia, 7,809,600) “ 

special features of financial and administrative life in Russia do not enable 
the peasant to become a town dweller as easily as in the West 
Junciical threads maintain hie (the migratory workers) ties ^vith his vil 
lage but, as a matter of fact, by his occupation, habits and tastes ho has 
become completely assimilated witli the town and, not infrequently be re 
garda his lies with his village as a burden” (Rim/cayn Mysl [Russian 
Thought] i 1896, No 11, p 22& ) This la very true, but it is not enough for 
a publicist Why efid not the author apeak out openly for complete freedom 
to move from place to place for the freedom of the peasant to leave the 
village commune? Our liberals are still afraid of our Narodnik I but there 
j8 no need to fear them at aU 

We will quote for the purpose of comparison the argument of Mr 
Zhbankov, who sympathises with the Narodnlki 'Migratory occupations 
Id the to^vns are, as it were a lightning conductor {sic!) ‘ that guards 
ogainst the too rapid increase of the capitals and big cities and tlie increase 
In the urban and landless proletariat. Both from the sanitary as well aa 
from the social and economic point of view, migratory occupations should 
bo regarded as useful os long as masses of the people are not divorced 
from the land, which provides the migratory workers with some security 
of existeneq** tfrom which “security' they pay money to release them 
Bolvesl), "these workers will never become tho blind Instruments of capital 
list production, and at the same time the hope Is retained of organising 
agnoultural'^conomio communes. {Yundichoski Vestnik 1890 No 9, 
p 145 ) Is not the retention of netty bourgeois hopes very useful, indeed? As 
for the * blind inBlnimenls,” the experience of Europe and all the facts 
observed in Russia show that this qualification applies infinitely much more 
to the worker who maintains contact with the land and wdth pninnrchal rola 
tlonships than to the worker who has broken these ties The figures and 
ftiots quoted by Mr Zhbankov himself show that the 'Petersburg” migra 
tory worker Is more literate cultured and developed than the settled Koa 
tromian in some "forest” uy6zd 

Vesin The Significance of Migratory Occupations, etc, Dye/o 1886, 
1^0 7, and 1887, No 2 

^Statistics of Industries Subject to Excise Duly, etc. } 897 98 St 
Eeicrsburg, 1900 Published by thp Chief Administration oi Non Assessed 
Taxca, 
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Mr S Korolenko calculated that the superfluous workers (com 
pared with local demand) in European Russia numbered 6,300,000 
Above (chap III, sec IX), we saw that for the 11 agricultuixil 
gubernias the number of passports issued exceeded Mr Kora 
lenko’s calculations (2,000,000 as against 1,700,000) Now we can 
add the figures for 6 non agricultural gubernias, Mr Korolenko 
gives the number of superfluous workers in these at 1,287,800, but 
the number of passports issued is 1,298,600^ Thus in 17 guber 
mas of European Russia (11 in the Black Earth Region and 6 in 
the non Black Earth region) there are, according to Mr Korolenko, 
3,000,000 superfluous workers (compared with the local demand) 

In the ’nineties, however, the number of passports and identity 
certificates issued in these 17 gubernias was 3,300,000 In 1891, 
these gubernias provided 52 2 per cent of the total revenue ob 
tamed from the» issue of passports Hence, m alt pt^babilify the 
number of migratory workers is in excess of 6 000,000 Finally, 
the Zemstvo staUstios (moat of which are obsolete) led Mr Uva 
rov to the conclusion that Mr Korolenko’s figures were appro: 
unate to the truth and that tlie figure of 5,000,000 ‘^was highly 
probable ^ 

The question now arises what is the numbei of the non agri 
cultural and agricultural migratory workers’ Mr N — on very 
boldly, but very mistakenly, asserts that the overwhelming 
majority of peasant migratory occupaUons are agiicultural ’ 
{Outlines f p 16) Chaslavsky, to whom Mr N— on refers, e\ 
presses himself much more cautiously, he quotes no figures and 
limits himself to general remarks about the size of the districts 
from which the various types of workers migrate The figures Mr 
N— on quotes on railway passenger traffic prove absolutely no 
thing, for the non agricultural workers also leave iheu homes 
mainly m tlio ^prmg and, moreover, they travel by railway to a 


iCuhernias Moscow (1885 obsolete figures), Tver (189|), Kostroma 
(1892) Smolensk (1895) Kaluga (1895) Pskov (1896) Sourcca given 
above Figures refer to all absences male and female 

“ The Journal ol Public Hy^nc and and Practical Medicine, 

July 1896 Mr Uvarov? The Influence of Migratory Oadupatioas on (he 
Salita^ Conditions of Russia Mr Uvarov calculated the sutiaflos for 126 
uyezda In 20 gubernias. 
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much larger extent than do the agncultural workers^ We, on iho 
contrary, are of the opinion that the majorit) (although not the 
“overwhelming** majority) of the migratory workers are prob 
ably non agricultural Thie opinion is based on 1) the returns 
showing the distribution of revenue from the issue of passports, 
and^2) Mr Vesm’s figures Flerovsky on the basis of the returns 
for 1862 63 on the distrubution of the revenues from “miscel 
laneous duties** (more than one third of tJiese were obtained 
from the issue of passports), had already come to the con 
elusion that the greatest migiation of peasants in search of work 
was from the capital gubernias and non agricultural gubernias* 
If we take the 11 non agricultural gubernias which we grouped 
together above (point 2) into one region, from which the over 
whelming majority of those who leave are non agricultural work 
ers, we will see that in 1885 these gubernias contained only 18 7 
per cent of the population of all of European Russia (in 1897, 
18 3 per cent) , whereas, in the same year they produced 42 9 
per cent of the revenues from the issue of passports (in 1891, 
40 7 per cent) ® There are many other gubernias from which non 
agncultural workers migrate, and we must therefore come to the 
jionclusion that agncultural workers represent less than half of 
the total migratory workers Mr Vesin distributes 38 gubernias 
ui European Russia (in which 90 per cent of migration permits 
were issued) into groups according to the particular form of 
migration that predominates m them, and gets the following re 
suits * [See table on next page ] 

^Thia hfl3 been dealt with in greater detail in a preceding footnote at 
the beginning of part IX, *WBgo Labour in Agriculture.” — Ed 

^ The Conditions of the Working Class in Russia St, Petersburg, 1869, 
p 400 et sup 

* Figures of revenue from the issue of passports taken from Compiled 
Information on Russia for 1884*85 and 1896 In 1885 the revenue from the 
issue of passports In European Russia amounted to 37 rubles per thousand 
inhabitants, in the 11 non agricultural gubernias, 66 rubles per thousand 
inhabitants 

* Ve have ourselves added the two last columns in the table Group I 
Includes Archangel Vladirnir, Vologda, Vyatka, Kaluga, Kofilromn Moscow, 
Novgorod, PeiTO, St, Petersburg Tver Yarovslavj Group IT includes Ka 
zan, Nizlini Novgorod, Ryazan, Tula, Smolensk Group III includes Bessa 
rabia, Volynia, Voronezh, EkatorinosUv, Don, Kiev, Kursk, Orenburg, Orel, 
Penza, Podqlifc, Poltava, Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, Taurida, Tambov, 
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No VigrfiUon Permit* Issued 

In 1884 (In tbonsnnds) 

Population 

Pcrmlti 

Groups ot Gub0rnla3 

Passports 

Went Cert 

Total 

In 1535 
(in tbous ) 

Thoui 

Pop 

1 12 Gub In Which 
Non Agric Mlgra 
lion Predominales 

567 8 

794 6 

I 762 3 

18 843 8 

94 

U 6 Gub Inlermed 






inry 

423 0 

209 5 

723 4 

8,007 2 

90 

ill 21 Gub In Which 
Agric Migration Pre 
dominates 

700 4 

1 046 1 

1 748 5 

42,618 6 

41 

38 Gubernias 

2 092 1 

2 1401 

4 232 2 

69 169 5 

61 


Thttfc ftgurea show that migratory occupations are more developed 
In the first group than in the last They also show that the variation 
in the duration of absence from home on migratory occupations corro* 
Bponda to the voriatlona in the groups. In the group in which non 
agricultural occupatione predominate the periods of absence ate very 
much longer (Dyefo 1886 No 7 p 134 ) 

Finally, Uie statistics of Industriea subject to excise duty, etc , 
mentioned above, enable us to distnbute the number of identity 
certificates issued among the whole of the 50 gubernias of Lnrop 
can Russia Making the above mentioned corrections to Mr Vesm*s 
grouping, and dividing the 12 gubernias, for which figures are not 
available for 1884, among these groups (group I, Olonets and 
Pskov Gubernia^, group II, the Baltic and Northwest nine guber 
nias, group III, Astrakhan Gubernia), we get the following 

Ufa Kharkov Kherson Chernigov We would obsenrO that this Rouping 
is not quite correct aince it exaggerates tho importance of agricultural 
fcnlffrallom Smolensk, Nizhni Novgorod and Tula Gubemms should Bo iu 
group I iCf Agru^idtural Review o/ Nuhni Novgorod Gubernia for lifQOt 
chap XI, Handbook of Tuh Gubernia for 189S section VI Jp 10 In Uie 
lattfer the number of those leaving on migratory occupations given « 
188 000, whereas Mr Korolenko calculated that there were only oOOOO 
BuperfluouB workers I Moreover, from the six northern non Black Eartlt 
uyezds 107 000 migratory workers leave) Kursk Gubernia should go into 
group U (S Korolenko Ic from seven uyezds the majority who leave 
are artisana and from tho remaining eight all leave fox agri^Uural work) 
Unfortunately. Mr Voaln does not give figures of tho number of permits 
leave according to gubernia 
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Groups of Gubernias Total Ident Cert Issued 

mi 

I 17 Gubernias in Which Non Agricultural 
Migratory Occupations Predommoto 4 437 392 3 369 597 

II 12 ItUcrraedicry Gubcmias 1 886,733 1 674 231 

III 21 Guheriiiaa in Which Agricultural Oc 

cupations Predominate 3 009,070 2,765 762 

Total 50 Giibcrnlaa 9 333,195 7 809 590 

According to these figures migratory occupations are niucli 
more considerable in the first group tiian in the third 

Thus, theie is not the slightest doubt that the mobility of the 
population IS incomparably greater in the non agnculliual part of 
Russia than in the agricultural part The number of non agricul 
tural migratory workers must be gi eater than that of the agricul 
tural migratory workers and cannot be less than three million 

The enormous and increasing growth of migratory occupations 
18 confnmed from all sources Revenue from the issue of pass 
ports increased from 2,100,000 rubles in 1868 (1,750,000 rubles 
in 1866) to 4,500,000 rubles in 1893 94, i o more than doubled 
TJie number of paaspoits and identity certificates increased as 
follows Moscow Gubernia, from 1877 to 1885 by 20 per cent 
(males) and 53 per cent (females) , Tver Gubeima, from 1893 
to 1896 by S 6 per cent, Kaluga Gubernia, from 1885 to 1895 by 
23 per cent (and tlie number of months of absence, by 26 per 
cent) , Smolensk Gubernia, from 100,000 in 1875 to 117,000 in 
1885 and to 140^000 m 1895, Pskov Gubernia, from 11,716 in 
1865 75 to 14,944 m 1876 and to 43,765 in 1896 (males) In 
the Kostroma, 23 8 paasports per hundred male? were issued in 
1868 and 0 85 per hundred females* In 1880 llie respective figures 
ivere 33 X and 2 2, etc , etc 

Like tile attraction of the population away from agriculture 
into the town<^, non agricultural migratory occupations represent 

^ Incidenlally, the author of the review of these statlsllcs (I c chap 
VI p 639) ascribes the diminution in the number o! (passports Issued in 
1398 to the diminution In the nlimbor of workers who migrated in the sum 
mof to the ebuihem gubernias, owing to the bad harvest and to tho spread 
nt tho use of machines In agriculture This explanation is absurd because 
die diminution m the number of passports issued was least in Group IH 
and most in Group J Are the methods of registration in 1897 Comparable 
With those In 1898? froolnolo to second edition^ 
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a progressive phenomenon It tears the population out of the re 
mote and backward places which history appears to ha\e forgotten 
and draws them mto the whirlpool of modem social life It in 
creases literacy among the population^ and also its intelligence,’ 
it cultivates culluied habits and requirements among them® The 
peasant is induced to seek migratory occupations by ‘‘motives of a 
higher order,’* i e , the more developed and smarter appearance of 
the St Peteisburger, they seek for places where “things are better ” 

* Life and work in St Petersburg nre considered to be easier than 
In the country** *A11 country folk are called raw, and the strange 
thing 18 thftt they do not appear to bo offended ot this but on the 
contrary, they refer to theniBelveB ns such and scold their parents for 
not sending them to St Petersburg to leani a irode It should be staled 
however, that these raw country people arc not so raw as those in the 
purely agricultural districts, they unconSLlously assume the airs and 
cultivate the habits of the St Petersburgers, the light of the capiul 
is refracted on them ^ 

In the Yaroslav Gubernia 

“there is still another cause (In addition to the cases of people having 
become rich) which induces everyone to leave home, and that Is — 
public opinion for a man who has not been to St Petersburg, or to 
some other place, and who is engaged in agriculture or some handl 

* Zhbankov, The Influence of Migratory Occupations etc^ p 36 ct sup 
The percentage of literacy among mules in the uyezds in Koslioma Gnber 
uia from which workers migrate is 55 9 in the factory uyezds, 34 9 in the 
settled (forest) uyezds, 258, females, 3 5 per cent, 2 0 per cent, 13 per 
cent children of school ngc, 1 44 per cent 1 43 per cent, 1 07 per cent 
respectively In the migratory uyezds the children also go to school in 
St Petersburg 

* The literate St Puteraburgora take greater care of their health so that 

infectious diseases do not have such a fatal effect among them as in the 

iejs Citiiured * (authoz^s italioa) UM p 34 ) 

" “The migratory uyezds are superior to the agricultural ond forest 
districts in regard to their mode of life. The clothes of the St Peters 
burger are much cleaner, smarter and more hygienic The children aro 
kept cleaner and for that reaison the itch and other skin diseases are not ao 
ftcquenl among them‘d (/5 m/, p 39 Cf Migratory Occupations m the Smo- 
lensk Gubernia^ p 8 ) ' The migratory villages differ very much from the 
fettled villages liousesi clothes, habits, entertainments remind one more 
of town life than of village life ^ {Migratory Occupations in ihe Smolensk 
Gubernia, p 3 ) In the migratory volosts in the Kostroma Gubernia “one 
finds paper, ink, pencils and pens in half the houses,” (Bahya StoronUi 
P 68) 

* hahya Storona, pp 26*27, 15 

• Ibid, p 27 
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craft \a dubbod a ahepherd and this name sticks to him all his life 
such Q man finds it difficult to obtain a wlle'^ {Review of Yaroslav 
Guberma II p 118 ) 

I^Ugration to the town raises the civic personality of the peasant, 
It hbeiatcs him from the abyss of patimrchal and personal rela 
liona of dependence and subjection which aie so rife in the rural 
districts ^ 

A most important fact that fosters mijcrntlon is the f^rowth ol con 
8ciousne6« ol per onahty among the people Liberation from serf de 
pcTidence^ tlie fact that the more vigorous section of the rural popiila 
lion has long become assimilated to town life long ago roused tho 'ego 
in the Yaroslav peasant roused m him tho desire to extneato himself 
from his condition of poverty and dopendence to which life in the 
country dooms him and to aapire to a pfo of fiulTiciency independence 
and respect The peu'^ont who hiua earnuigB on the side feels more 
free in respect to equality with those belonging to other cstatosp and 
m many other respects and that is why the young people in the rural 
districts strive more and more to go into the toivn {Review of inro 
slatf Gubernia II, pp 189 90 ) 

Migration to the towns weakens the ties of the old patriarchal 
family, puts the woman in a more independent position, equal with 
that of the man 

Compared with settled localities families in the Sohgalich and 
Chukhloma Uyezds (the uyeida in which migration is greatest in the 
Kostroma Gubernia) are much less chscly knit not only m regard to 
tho patriarchal authority of tho elder but also in regard to tlie rcla 
lioni between parents and children wife and husband One -cannot 
of course expect strong Jove for parents and altachmont to the parental 
Ooof fiom sons who have been in St Petersburg from tho ago of 
twelve unconsciously they become cosmopolitans ‘where things are 
good there Is my fatherland**** 

^Accustomed to dispense with tho authority and assistance of her 
hu«^band, the Soligallch woman docs not in the leoi^t resemble the 
WToiclied peasant woman in the agricultural districts She la indopond 
ent Wife beating is a rare exception hero Generally speaking 
cqualit) [>eU/een man and woman is observed almost everywhere and 
in all things, ’• 

^For example, among other things, the FCostroma peasant stnvea to he 
come registered In the meshchyane [ftr burger — Ed Ens cd ] estate 
liccauSQ of his liability iq ‘corporal punishment m his village which shocks 
tlio smartened St, Peteieburger even more than Uio raw country dwelLr** 
{fbid p 58) 

* Ibid , p $3 

* Yuridiches/ i Vestnik, 1090, No 0, p 142 
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Finally, last but not kast,^ non agncultural migratory occu 
pations raise the wages not only of those who migrate but also of 
those who slay at home 

This 18 most strikingly reflected in the fact that, as wages in 
the non agncultural gubernias are higher than in the agricultural 
gubernias, the former attract rural workers from the latter * Here 
are some interesting figures for the Kaluga Gubernia 

Group of Vyezi, % Migratory Males fT ages per awnth in rubles 

According to to Total Male Industrial Agr Lab on 

Degree of Migration Population Mtg Wrkr Y early Contract 

I 387 90 59 

n 363 88 53 

lU 327 84 49 

‘‘These figures fully reveal the fact that 1) migratory occupations 
help to raise wages in agricultural occupations, 2) that they attract 
the best forces of the population ^ 

Not only are money wages increased but also real wages In the 
group of uyezds from which no less than 60 out of every 100 
workers are migratory workers, the average wage for a labourer 
working on yearly contract is 69 rubles or 123 poods of ryej in 
the uyezds m which from 40 to 60 per cent are migratory work 
ers, the average wage is 64 rubles, or 125 poods of rye, in the 
uyezds in which less than 40 per cent are migratory workers, the 
a\erage wage is 59 rubles or 116 poods of rye* In these groups 
of uyezds the number of complaints about the shortage of labour 
steadily diminishes m the following proportions 58 per cent, 
42 per cent and 35 per cent In the manufacturing industries 
wages are higher than in agncuUute, and “migratoxy occupa 
tions, according to the statements of numerous correspondents, 
stimulate tlie development of new requirements among the peas 
ant population, tea, calico, boots, clocks, etc ) , raise the general 
standard of living and m this way cause a nse in wages Here 
IS a typical statement by a correspondent 

1ml not least ^ in English, In the Russian text,— 

• Cf chap IV, sec, IV, (pp 202 08 Lenin, Collec^d fforhs Vol III —Ed 
^StatisHcal of the Kaluga Gubernia^ 1896, part U, p 48 

*Ibidif part I, p 27 
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' The shortage (of labour) Is always complete and the reason for 
this IS the foct that the suburban population is spoilt they work in the 
railway Avorksbops and serve on the railway a The proximity of Kaluga 
and the bazaars cause the surrounding inhabitants to gather there con 
siantly to sell eggs milk etc followed by orgies of drunkennesa at the 
mn the reason for this is that thd whole population strives to get jobs 
at high salaries with little to do To live as on agricultural labourer is 
regarded as a disgrace all stuve to get to the town where they rep* 
resent the proletariat and hoobgan elementfl meanwhile the country 
side sulTers from a shortage of capable and healthy labourers.^ 

Wc are quite justified in describing this appreciation of migiatory 
occupations as a Narodnik appreciation Mr Zhbankov, for ex 
ample, after pointing out that it is not the superfluous but the 
“necessary” workers who leave and whose places are taken by 
agricultural labourers from other districts, thinks that it is “obvi 
ous** that “such mutual replacement is very disadvantageous 
r or whom, Mr Zhbankov^ 

*Life in the capitala cultivates many cuUurul habits of a tawdry hind 
and an inclination to luxury and finery which results in a useless 
(sic!) * wast^ of money*,* expenditure on this finery is largely ‘un 
productive * (I!) 

Mr Hertzenatein positively weeps over the “ostentatious culture,” 
the “not of revelry,” ^carousing,” “orgies of drunkenness and 
cheap debauchery,” etc ® Moscow statisticians use the fact that 

^Ibid, p 40 Authors Italics, 

* Babya Storona, pp 39 and 8 **Will tliew reol tlllcTfl of the soil * (from 
other districts), ‘^by their well to-do standard of living have a sobering 
Infiuenco upon the nalho population who regard as their source of livelihood 
not the land, but migratory occupations?** (Pago 40 ) ' Incidentally ’* the 
author remarks sadly Above we quoted nn example of the Very opposite 
taking place, * This is the exomple The inhabitants of Vologda bought land 
and lived 'Very prosperously'* 'In reply to the question I put to a peasant 
from Gr> aznovetsk as to why, although he was well to do, he allowed his 
son to go to St Petersburg, he said Its quite true that we aro not poor, 
but life is very drab at our place and my son, seeing others gp, wanted to 
educate himRolf overt at bomfe he was the learned one. ’ (P 25 ) Poor 
Natodnlkl! How can they help deploring this example of well to do poas 
ants muzhiks able to buy land, but unoble ‘sober* the youth who 
desiring to educate themselves, flee from the ‘allotment that secures them 
their livelihood* 1 

Infiti^nce off Migratr^ry Occupations efc, p 33, Authors italics 
^Yuridicheshi Ve^stnikj 1890, No 9, p 138, 

*Hwkaya 1887, No 9, p X68 
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there Is mass migration as an argument to prove the necessity for 
“measures that would dimmish the need for migratory occupa 
tions Mr Karyshev talks about migratory occu])ation3 in the 
following way 

Only an increase In the land holdings of the peawnts to a atzt 

sulheient to provide the main ( ! ) reqiurcmenta of their faraiHea can 

solve this very aerioua problem of our national economy ^ 

And It never occurred to any one of these magnanimous gen 
tlenien that before talking about "solving very serious problems," 

It ifl necessary to secure complete liberty to move from place to 
place for the peasants, liberty to give up their land and to leave 
the village commune, hbexly to settle (without having to pay ‘*ran 
som’*) in any urban oi rural coiumunity in the state they please! 

« « « 

Thus the attraction of the population away from agriculture 
is reflected in Russia in the growth of the towns (which is parti) 
obscured by internal colonisation), suburbs, factory and commer 
cial and industnal villages and fletllements* and also in non agu 
cultural nugiatory occupations All these processes, which have 
rapidly developed and whioli ore rapidly developing in tlie post 
Reform epodi, are necessary constituent parts of capitalist devel 
opment and are of profoundly progressive significance compared 
with the old forms of life 

in Increase in thf Employment of Wage Labour 

Peihaps the most important point to consider in tlie question of 
the process of development of capitalism is the spread of wage 
labour Capimliam is the stage in the development of commodity 
production in which labour becomes a commodity The mam 
tendency of capitalism is for the whole of the labour power of 
national economy to be applied m production only after it has 

^Identity CeriificatQs eic, j) 7 

* Rasskoye BogaUivo^ 1896, No 7, p 18 Thus tho “main ^ require 
meiUfl are to bo met by mean^ of the allotincnt and the rest, apparently, 
by moaps of ‘local occupoliora’^ to be obtained in the coimlryslue * which 
‘‘suffers from a shortage of capable and healthy labourers I 
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been purchased by entrepreneurs We tried above to examine, in 
detail, the manner in which this tendency raafnifested itself in 
post Reform Russia, and now we must sum up the question First 
of all, we will count up the hg^ures of the number ot sellerfl of 
labour power we quoted in preceding chapters and tlien (in tlie 
next section) we tvill deal with the purchasers of labour power 
The sellers of labour power comprise the woiking population 
of the country who are engaged in the production of material 
values It is estimated that this section of the population numbers 
about 15,500,000 adult male workers ^ In diapter II we showed 
that the lower group of the peasantry represents nothing more nor 
less limn the rural proletariat, and we there observed (m a foot 
note) that the forma in which this^proletanat sella its labour power 
would be examined later We will now sum up the categories of 
wage labourers previously enumerated 1) Agricultural wage 
workers These number about 3,500,000 (in European Russia) 2) 
Factory, mine and railway workers, 1,500,000 Total, 5,000,000 
professional wage workers Then come 3) Building workers, 
about 1,000,000 4) Lumber workers (tree fellers, log rollers, 
etc ) , workers engaged on nawying, building railways, loadmg 
and unloading goods and all kinds of ‘‘unskilled’’ labour in in 
duatrial centres These number about 2,000,000 * 5) Workers em 
ployed by capitalists m their own homes and also working for 
wages in the manufaotunng industnes that are not included in the 
“factory industnes ” These number about 2,000,000 

Total — about ten million wage workers Of this number we 

figures given in the Abstract of Statistical Materials^ vtc (pub 
lished by the Offiui of llio Commitlco of Mmiaters, 1894) is 15 546 618 
This figure Is orrived at In the following way the urban population la 
taken to bo equal In number to the population not participating in the 

E roducUou of material values The adult male peasant population le reduced 
y 7 per cent (4 5 per cent in military eerrice and 2^ per cent in the ser 
vice of the mir) 

* We aaw above that lumber workers alone are estimated at 2 000 000 
The total nniubor of workers employed in the last two forms of occupa 
Uon we have enumerated mugt he larger than the total number of non 
ogrlcultuTal miBralory woikf'rs, for a part of the building workers, un 
skilled labourers and particularly tho lumber workers, are local and not 
migjwlory workers. And we have seen that tho number of non agricultural 
migratory workers is not less than 3 000,000 
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will deduct, say, one fourth women and children,^ which leaves 
seven and a half million adult male wage workers^ i e , about half 
of the total adult male population engaged in the produtUon of 
material values* A part of this enormous number of wage workers 
has completely abandoned the land, and obtains its livelihood 
entirely by selling its labour power This includes the over 
wlielming raajonty of the factory workers (and undoubt^ly 
also of mine workers and railwaymen), a certain section of 
building workers, sailors and unslalled labourers, and finally, 
not an moonsiderable eection of workers engaged in capitalist 
manufacture and Uiose inhabitants of the non agricultural dis 
tricls who work in their own homes for capitalists The oilier 
section, which la the larger aeclion, has not yet abandoned the 
^land, but coveirs part of its needs with the produce of its forms, 
which it conducts on tiny plots of land and, consequently, it 
represents tlie type of wage worker with an allotment which 
we tned to describe in detail in chap II We have already shown 
that this enormous mass of wage workers has sprung up mainly 
in the post Reform epoch and that it is continuing to grow 
rapidly 

It 18 important to note the significance of our conclusion in the 
question of relative over population (or of the reserve army of 
unemployed) created by capitalism The figures of the total num 
ber of wage workers in all branches of national economy very 
strikingly reveal the fundamental error the Narodnik economists 
commit in this question As we have already had occasion to ob 
serve in another place (Studies^ pp 38 42),* this mistake lies in 
the fact that the Narodnik economists (Messrs V V , N — on, and 
others), -who talk a great deal about capitalism ‘Treeing’^ the 

1 As we have Been, in the factory industries women and children repre- 
sent a little over one fourth of the total number of workers oniplo>ed In 
the mining building, lumber Industries, etc, few women and children are 
employed On the other hand they are probably more numerouB than men 
in capitalist domestit' industry 

® In order to avoid any nusunderstanding wo will observe that we do 
not claim that these figures ore exact and that they can be proved by alatis* 
tics. Wo merely desire to show approximately the great variety of forma 
of wage labour and how numerous arc its representatives 

■C/ Collected IForAj, Vol II— Ed 
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workers, never thought of in vesb gating the concrete forms of c£^p 
itahst overpopulation in Russia, it lies also m the fact that tliey 
totally failed to understand that the very existence and develop 
ment of capitahfim in our country demand an enoormOus reserve 
army of labour By means of pitiful words and curious calcu 
lations of the number of “factory** workers,' they transformed 
one of the fundamental conditions for the development of capital 
ism into an argument to prove that capitalism was irn possible, a 
mistake, groundless, etc As a matter of fact, however, Russian 
capitalism could never have developed to its present level, could 
not have survived a single year had not tlie expropriation of the 
small producers created a vast army of wage workers ready at the 
first call to satisfy the maximum demand of the employers in agri 
culture, forestry, building, commerce, in the manufacturing, mm 
ing, transport, etc , industries We say the maximum demand ad 
visedly, because capitalism can develop only in leaps and conse 
quently the number of producers desiring to sell tlieir labour 
power must always exceed capitalism’s average demand for labour 
power Although we have just counted up the various categories 
of wage workers, we did not intend to imply that capitalism can 
employ them constantly There is not and there cannot be constant 
employment in capitalist society for any category of wage workers 
Of the millions of wandering and settled workers, a certain section 
18 always in the reserve army of unemployed, and this reserve 
army swells to enormous dimensions in years of crisis, or, as the 
result of the decline of an industry in any particulai district, or if 
tliere is a particularly rapid expansion in the employment of ma 


' We will recall Mr N — on*8 argument about the ’'hnndfuV* of workers, 
and also Mr V V’s truly clasalcal oolculationa, as follows {Outlines of 
Theotetkoi hconoimcs p 131) In SO gubonuaa in European UuBsla there 
are 15,547000 adult male workers belonging to the peaaant estate, of 
these, “united by capit^V* 1,020,000 (8^,000 in factory Industriog and 
160,000 n^ilway workers) ; Ae reAt comprise tlie “agricultural population ” 
Witli the *^complete capitalisation of the manufacturing industries' *capl 
tallst factory industry’ will employ twice as many workora {13 3 per cent 
in place qf 7 6 pet cent, while the remaining 867 per cent of the popu 
latlon 'will remain on the land and bo idle during half the year) ” Com 
ment would only apoil the impreB&ion created by tlUs remarkable iample 
ef ecouotnio soiencu and economic atatlstics. 
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chinery which dispenses witli workers, oar it contracts to a mininium 
at other times, which even gives nse to ihp “shortage” of labour 
about which emplo)er 8 in certain branches of industry, in cerium 
years, in certain parts of Uie country, sometimes complain It la 
impossible to calculate even the approximate number of unem 
jiloyed in an average year owing to the complete absence of sla 
tistics that are at all rf^liable, but there can be no doubt that the 
number must be very large fins is evidenced by the extreme flue 
tuations in capitalist industry, trade and agriculture, to which re 
peated reference has been made above, and by the usual deficits 
in the domestic budgets of the peasants m the lower groups le 
vealed by the Zemstvo statistics The increase in the number of 
peasants who aie driven into the ranks of the industrial and ng^i 
cultuial prolelaiiat and the increase in the demand for wage 
labourers aie two sides of the same medal The forms of wage 
labour vary very greatly in capitalist society, which is still tn 
tangled on all sides by survivals and institutions of the pre capi 
lalist regime It would be a profound mistake to ignore this van 
ety of forms, and this is the very mistake that is made by those 
wlio, like Mr V V, argue that capilahsm has “carved out for 
Itself a cornel with a million or a million and a half of workers 
and never emerges from it”^ They have m mind, not capitalism, 
but large Scale machine industry alone But how arbitrarily and 
artificially this million and a half of workers have been fenced 
off into a special “corner” which, it is alleged, Is in no way con 
nected with any other branch of wage labour I As a matter of 
fact, this connection is a very close one, and to characterise it it 
18 sufficient to mention the two mam features of the present eco 
nomio system 1 ) the fact that the basis of this system is the 
money system The “power of money” manifests itself with full 
force in industry, in agriculture, in the towns and m the country, 
but only in large scale machine industry does it reach its full 
development, does it squeeze out completely the remnants of 
patriarchal economy, it becoipes concentrated m a few, gigantic 
institutions (banks) and becomes directly linked up with large 


' I^ovoy& 5/olo, 1896, No 6, p 21 
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scale aocial producUon 2) The present economic system is based 
cm the purchase and sale of laJ>our pt>w©r Take even the smal 
kai producers m agriculture, or in industry, and )ou will see 
tbal tliosQ who do not hire tlmmselvea oqt, or do not hue others, 
are tlie exception But here again, these rclaUonshi]>s reach full 
development and become completely separated from previous 
forms of economy only in large scale maoliine industry Honce, 
the ‘^corner/* which seems to tlie Narodniki to be so vea 7 small, 
really embodies the quintessence of modern social relationships, 
and Hie population of this ‘'corner,’^ i e , the proletariat, is only, 
in the literal sense of the word, the vanguard of the whole mass 
of the toilers and exploited ^ Therefore, only by examining the 
whole of the present economic system from the point of view of 
tile 4x?lationship3 that have arisen mi tins “earner” is it possible to 
understand the mam interrclatiomhips between the various 
groups of persons taking part in it and to trace the mam trend 
of development of Uus system On the other band, those who 
turn their backs on tins “corner*^ and examine economic pheno 
mens from the point of view of petty patnarchal production 
are converted by the progress of history either into innocent 
dreamers or into ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
agranans. 


IV Thf Formation of the Homf Market for Laoour Power 

To sum up the data quoted above on tide question, we will 
confine ourselves to descilbing the manner in which the woikers 
move across Euiopean Russia We are able to obtain this desexip 

^ ^fuiails mutandis the aame Udog may be said in regard to the tela 
tlon b^twoon wage workers Ju large scale machine mdu-itry and rest 
o( the wage workers, as was said by the Webbs in regard to Uie relations 
between uadc unionists and non trade unionists tlie trode union Uu 
numbarad at this duto (1891) about 20 per cant of the adult mole manual 
Working clasSt' But the trode unionists include, as a general rule, the 
picked mem In each trade Tbo moral and intollectual innumco which they 
ewreise on the rest of their class is, therefore, out of all proportion to 
their numbers, Sidney and Beatrice Webb The Hisfofy of Trade Unionism 

[Lenin quoks tliese passages in German from tlie German edition tlicy 
ViU be found in ti o onginslon pp. 42i and 443, 1920 edition.— fd Eug ed ] 
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tion from tlie data published by the Department ol Agriculture,^ 
^\hich IS based on the evidence of employers A description of 
tlie movements of the workers will give us a general idea of the 
manner in wluch the home market for labour power is formed In 
utilising the data mentioned, our aim was only to draw a disUnt 
tion between the movements of agricultural and non agricultural 
workers, although m the chail which is appended to this volume 
of data and which illustrates the movements of the workers, this 
dislinction is not made 

Ihe mam sti earns of migration of agricultural workers are as 
follows 1) From the central agncultural gubernias to tiie south 
ern and eastern regions 2) From the northern Black Earth gu 
hernias to the southern Black Earth gubernias, while from the 
latter there la a stream of migration to the outlying regions (6/ 
chap III, 8GC IX, p 104 and sec X, p 108 ) 3) From the central 
agricultural gubernias to the industnal gubernias, {Cf chap IV, 
sec IV, pp 202 08 ’*) 4) From the central and southwesiern agn 
cultural gubernias to the sugar beet plantations {e^en workers 
from Galicia migrate to this district) 

The mam streams of migration of non agricultural woikers 
are 1) To the capitals and the large towns, mainly from the 
non agncultural gubenuas byt to a considerable degree also 
from the agncultural gubernias 2) lo the mdustrial districts to 
the factories in the Vladimir, Yaroslav and other gubernias, from 
the same districts mentioned above 3) Migration to the new 
centres of industry or to new branches of industry, lo non factory 
industrial centres, etc These include a) the beet sugar refineries 
m the southwestern gubernias, b) the southern mining districts, 
c) dock labouring (Odessa, Rostov on Don, Riga, etc), d) the 
peat beds in the Vladimir and other gubernioa, e) the mining 
districts m the Urals, f) fishenes (Astrakhan, the Black Sea, 


^Agricultural and Statisiical Information Based on Material Obtmned 
from EtnployerSf Vol V, Free IF age Labour on Privately Owned Farms and 
the Migration of JForkers in Connection with the Agricaltural and Indus 
Inal Statistical Economic Rciicio of European Russia, compiied by S ^ 
Korolenko, published by the Department ol Agriculture, St Fetereburg, 1892 

*Cf Collected Works, Yol UL— Ed 
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Azov Sea, etc ) , g) shipping, lumbering, etc , h) work on the 
railways, etc 

These aie the main streams of migration mentioned by eni 
ployers as exeicising more or less material influence upon tlie 
conditions of hiring labour in the \Qrioua localities tn oider 
to appreciate the significance of these movements better, we will 
compare them with the data on wages in the vanous districts 
from Which and to which the workers migrate We will confine 
ourselves to 28 gubernias in European Russia winch we will 
divide into six groups according to the character of the migrations 
and we will get the following (see table on next page)* 

Tins table cleaily reveals the basis of the process that creates 
the home market for labour power and, consequently, the homo 
market foi capitalism Two districts, those capitalistically moH 
developed, attiact the mam mass of the workers tlie district of 
agricultural capitalism (the southern and eastern regions), and 
the district of industrial jcapitahsm (the capitals and tlie industrial 
gubernias) Wages are lowest in the districts from which migra 
tion takes place, m the central agncultural gubernias, winch are 
distinguished for the fact that capitalism, both in agriculture 
and in industry, is least developed there * In the distncts to which 

^ The other gubernias have been left out In order not to complicate the 
matter by including data which do not contribute anything new to the 
aubject Moreover, these gubemioo are either situated off iho main routes 
of mass migration (Urals, the North) or bear special ethnographical and 
administratho and juridical features (tho Baltic gubernias the gubernias 
In the Jewish pale of settlement, White Ruesla, etc ) TJio hgures are taken 
from the publication mentioned above ^fho wages quoted are tho average 
according to gubeidia the sumraw wages lor day iabararers reprcBent the 
average for three seasons sowing ha> making and grain harvest Districts 
1 fo 6 include tho following gubernias 1) Taurida Bessarahm and Don 
2) Kherson. Ekatennoslav, Samara Saratov, Orenburg, 3) Simbirsk Voro- 
nezh Kharkov, 4)» Kazan Penza, Tambov, R>azan Tula, Orel, Kursk; 
5) Pskov, Novgorod Kaluga Kostroma, Tver, Nizhni Novgorod, 6) St Pe- 
tershura Moscow, "Varoalav, Vladimir 

•Thus, the peasants flee in moases from those districts whore pair! 
arcbal economic relationships ore most in e\idence where otrahQtki and 
primitive forms of industry are most preserved to those distrlota in which 
Urn *mllar&” of tho old society have completely decayed They flee from 
'peoples industry” and refuse to listen to the chorus of voices from 
cicty oalllng after them to return In this diorus two voices can be dls 
itrtguished from tb<? test “Not tied down enough P’ is the threatening voice 
of die Clack Huudred Sobakevich *Their allotment ^ is not big enough P' 
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migration takes place, however, wages nse in all branches of 
work, the percentage of money wage to the total, lo, the replace 
ment of natural economy by money economy, increases The in 
termediary districts which are situated between the districts to 
which migration is greatest (and wages are highest) and the 
districts from which migration takes place (and where wages are 
lowest) reveal the mutual replacement of workers to which refer 
cnce was made above, the workers leave the district in such 
large numbers that a shortage of labour la created, and this at 
tracts woikers from ‘‘cheaper’* gubcinias 

In essence, the two sided process of attracting the population 
away from agiiculture into industry (the industrialisation of the 
population) and of the development of commercial industrial 
capitalist agriculture (industrialisation of agriculture), demon 
strated in the preceding table, suras up, as it were, all that has 
been said above on the question of the formation of a home 
market for capitalist society Tlie home market for capitalism la 
created by the parallel development of capitalism m agriculture 
and industry,^ the formation of a class of rural and industrial 
tnirepreneuviy on the one hand, and of a class of rural and in 
dustnal wage workers, on the other The main streams of migra 
lion of workers show the main forms of this process,*but they do 
not show all the forms above we have shown that the forms of 
this process diifer in peasant and landlord economy, differ in the 
different districts of commercial agnculture, differ in the different 
stages of the capitalist development of industry, etc 

js the polite echo of the Cndel Menilov [The two nnmes mentJoned ero 
those of characterB in Gogols Dead Souh Sobakcilch is the type of 
brutal, cunning and grasping landlord Manilov js the type of sentimental 
landlord whoso rrtind is filled ivdth phunlastio projects which ho never tries 
to carry out Fhe words ^'Black Hundred nnd "Cadet* were added to the 
footnote to the second edition — Ed ] 

^ Tlifiorolical political economy established this truth long ago Apart 
from Marx who pointed directly to the development of capital jsm In ogn 
culture 03 a process which creates the Miome market for industrial capi 
tap {Cnjytthl VqI I, chap XXIV part 5), we will refer to Adam Smith 
In chop XI of Book I and chap IV of Book HI of his JTealth oj Nations 
ho pointed to the most characteristic features of the development of capi 
tali It agriculture arid noted that this process ran parallel with the prq 
cess of growth of the tqyms and the dovolopmont oi jnduslr) 
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To uhat extent the picture of this process is distorted and 
confused by the representatives of Narodnik political economy 
18 seen particularly clearly m sec VI, part 11, of Mr N — on’s 
Outhnesy which bears tlie remarkable heading “The Influence of 
the Redistribution of the Social Productive Forces Upon the Eco 
nomic Position of the Agricultural Population ” Tins is how Mr 
N — on pictures this ‘^redistribution” to himself 

“ In capitallet society an increase in the iproductlve power of 
labour resuita m the hberatjon of a corresponding number of workers 
who are compelled to seek other employment os this takes place in 
all branches of production and this liberation takes place over the 
whole surface of capitalist socjety the only thing left open for these 
workers is to resort to the instrument of labour of which they base 
not yet been deprived, tux the lond ” (P 126,) Our peasants pos 
fleas land, and for this reason it is to the land that they turn their 
efforts Having lost their employment in the factory or being obliged to 
abandon their auxiliary domestic occupations, they see no other woy 
out except to resort to the more intensified exploitation of the soil 
All the compiled Zemstvo statistics reveal the fact that the area under 
cultivation is increasing ” (P 128 ) 

Apparently, Mr N — on knows of a special type of capitalism 
which has never existed anywhere and of -which not a single polil 
ical economist ever could conceive Mr N — on’s capitalism does 
not attract the workers away from agn culture into industry, it 
docs not divide the agricultural population into two opposite 
classes Quite the contrary Capitalism “liberates” tlie workers 
from industry and there is nothing else left for “them” to do but 
to turn to the land, for “our peasants possess land” ' * At the 
bottom of this “tlieory” which, with poetic abandon, “rediBtnb 
utes” all the processes of capitalist deielopment in this original 
way, there he the simple tricks common to all Narodnila, which 
we have already dealt with in detail previously they confuse the 
peasant bourgeoisie with the rural proletariat, they ignore the 
growth of -commercial farming, they hatch stones about the 
“people’s,” *‘kuslar mdustnes” being isolated from “capitalist,” 
“factory” industry, instead of analysing the consecutive forms 
and the variety of manifestations of capitalism in Industry 
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V The SiGNiFiCANCB or the Outlying Regions Home oH 
Foreign Markets? 

In chapter I showed how erroneous was the theory that 
links up the question of the foreign market for capitalism with 
the question of the realisation of the product (P 38 et sup"^) 
The fact that capitalism stands in need of a foreign market is ex 
plained, not by the impos^^ibility of realising the product on the 
lioine market, but by the fact Uiat capitalism is unable to repeat 
one and the same process of production in the flame magnitude in 
unchanged conditions (na was tlie case under the pre capitahat 
system), and that it mevifably leads to the unlimited growth of 
production which overflows the old, narrow limits of pievious 
economic units In view of the unevenness of development which 
IS a feature of capitalism one branch of production surpasses the 
others and stnves to extend beyond the boundaties of the old 
radius of economic relations Take, for example, the textile 
industry at the beginning of the post Reform epoch Being fairly 
well developed capitalistically (manufacture, which was begin 
nlng to pass to tlie factory), it was in complete command of the 
market in Central Russia But the big factonea, which sprang 
up 80 rapidly, could not be satisfied with the previous dimensions 
of the market, they began to seek fartl^er afield, among the now 
population that colonised Novorossia, the Southeast Volga region, 
North Caucasus, Siberia, etc The effort on the part of the big 
factories to stretch out beyond the boundaries of the old markets 
cannot be doubted But does that mean that the districts that 
served as these old markets could not absorb a larger quantity of 
textile goods? Does it mean that the industrial and central agri 
cultural gubernias, for example, cannot absorb a larger quantity 
of manufactured goods? It does not We know that the dieintegra 
tion of the peasantry, the growth of commercial agnculture and 
the incroqse m the industrial population continued, and still con 
thiue, to enlarge the, home market e\en m tins old region But 
the expaiision of the home market is retarded by many circum , 
stances (chiefly by the preservation of obsolete institutions which 

^Collected fforh^ RuSsinn Edition, Val HI — * 
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retard the development of agricultural capitalism) and the manu 
facturera will not^ of course, wait until the oUier branches of 
national economy catch up to the textile industry in iheir cap 
italisl development The manufacturers must have a market at 
once, and if the backwardness of the other branches of industry 
restricts the market in the old district, they will seek for markets 
in another district, or in other counlnes, or in the colonies of the 
old country 

But what IS a colony in the political economic sense? We 
have already stated above that, according to Marx, the main fca 
tures of this concept are the following 1) the existence of unoc 
cupied, free land, easily accessible to settlers, 2) the existence 
of developed world division of labour, a woild market thanks to 
AS Inch the colonics can specialise on the mass production of agu 
cultural produce and receive in exchange finished manufactured 
goods “which, under other circumstances, ^ey would have to manu 
facture themselves” (C/ p 195, chap IV, sec IP) We haAe 
already pointed out In another place® that the southern and 
eastern outlying regions of European Russia ivhich were colonised 
in the post Refoini epoch bear these distinctive features and that 
they represent, in the economic sense, the colonies of Central 
European Russia, The term colony is still more applicable to the 
other outlying regions, for example, the Caucasus The economic 
“conquest” of the Caucasus by Russia took place much later 
than Its political conquest, and its complete economic subjugation 
has not been accomplished to this day In the post Refoim epoch 
there took place, on the one hand, tlie intensive colonisation of the 
Caucasus,® the extensive ploughing up of the land by colonists 

^ Collected Works Vol III — Ed 

^ It was exclusively duo to them due to those peoples forms of 
production, and on the basis of these forma that the whole of South Rus 
sia was colonised and bec&mo Inhabited ’ (Mr N — on, Outlines p 284 ) 
How wonderfully broad and profound is the lormt peoples forms of pro 
duction* I It covera everything ond anything patriarchal peasant farming, 
olrabotki^ primitive handicrafts petty commodity production as well as 
“those typically capilallst relations within the pcoaant commune which 
wo have noted above from the data concerning tlip Taurida and Samara 
Gubernias (vhap II), etc., etc 

• Cf article by Mr Semenov m Vestnik FijiansoVf 1897, No 21, and tho 
flTticlo by V Mikhailovsky In Novoye S/ovo, 1897? 
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(pflrlicularl/ in ihe North Caucasus) who produced wheat, to 
hacco, etc for sale, and who attracted masses of rural uage 
workers from Russia On the othei hand, the ancient, native 
nidu'^tnes were squeezed out by the competition of the 
manufactured goods brought from Moscow The ancient gnn 
smith’s craft declined as a result of the Lompclition of Tula nnd 
Belgian weapons, iVie ancient smith’s craft dedintd as a result 
of the competition of ironware bi ought from Rusbia and so also 
did the crafts of the coppersmith, goldsniitli silveismith, potter, 
floap boiler, tanner, etc , etc , ^ the kind of goods produced by all 
these craftsmen were produced more cheaply in the Russian fac 
tones, which sent their goods to the Caucasus fin. manufacture 
of drinking horns and beakers declined as a consequence of l)ic 
decline of die feudal system in Georgia and with it its histoiical 
feasts, the slieepskin hat industry declined as a result of the mtro 
ductlon of European clothing in place of Asiatic clothing, the 
manufacture of wmesbns and wine jugs declined because for 
tile first time the wine of this district began to bo sold and in its 
turn to capture the Russian market, and thus gave nse to the 
barrel making industr> In this way, Russian capitalism drew the 
Caucasus into the sphere of world commodity circulation, oblil 
crated Its local peculiarities — the remnants of ancient patriarchal 
isolation — and crealed for itself a market for its goods A coun 
try which was thinly populated at the beginning of the post 
Reform epoch or populated by mountameeis who lived out of 
the course of world economy and even out of the course of 
history, was transformed into a land of oil traders, i me mer 
chants, wheat growers and tobacco growers, and Monsieur Coupon 
ruthlessly divested the proud moUntairicei of his picturssque na 
tional costume and dressed him in the hvery of the Europ**an 
lackey (Gleb Uspensky), Simultaneously with the growth of the 
colonisation of the Caucasus and the accelerated growth of its 
agricultural population there was also a process (concealed by tlie* 

I Cf article by K Klmilsov In Vol 11 of Reports and InvesUgalions 
into tho Kustar Industryt and alio an article by P Oatryakov in Vol Y of 
The ITor/fs 0 / the Kastar ComoumoTi 
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lalfcr growth^ of atli action of the agricultural popiilalion into 
industry I rom 1S61 to 1897, the urban population of the Cau 
casus increased from 3SO,000 to 900 000 (the total popiiJuion 
increased by 95 pei cent from 1851 to 1097) There is no need 
for U3 to add that the same thing has taken place, and is t iking 
place, \u Central Asia, Sibciia, etc 

Thus, the question naturally urisea, where is the border hue 
between the home and the foieign mniket^ To take the politicil 
border line of a state would be loo mechanical a solution, and 
would it be a solution? If Central Asia is a home marki t and 
Pcism ifl a foieign market, then to whieli category do Khiva tnd 
Ilokhara belong'^ If Sibeiia is a home market and China a for 
eigii maiket, then to which category docs Manchum belong? 
Such questions are not of gieiU itnpoi lance, however Wbal is 
Important is that the (apilnlist cannot exist and develop 

witliout constantly extending its sphere of dominalion, without 
coloniBing new countries and without diawiug ancient, nun cup 
Ualiat ronntncfi into the whirlpool of world economy And this 
lealuio of capitalism has stiongly manifested itself and (ontinucs 
to manifest itself in post Rcfoim Russia 

Hence, ihe process of the formation of a maikct lor capital 
has iwo ])baHe9, viz , the develo])ment of eapilahsin in depth, us 
It were, le, the fuilhcr giowlh of capitalism in agueuUure and 
in nulusUy in the given, deOmto and exclusive territory, and ihe 
development of capitalism in bicadth, le, the extension of the 
sphere of domination of capitalism to new tcmtoiy In accordance 
with the plan of the prosent work, we have cunhmd mnsclvts 
almost exclusively to the first phase oi the process, and that is 
wily we think it necessary to lay special emphusis ul tins point 
on ihc fact that the other phase is of extreme importance An> 
thing like a complete study of the procc'gs of colonimilion of the 
outlying regions and the expansion of Russian territory tioin tho 
point of view of capitalist development w'oiild require n whole 
volume in itself It is siilTicient for us to observe heio that Uussm 
is in a particularly favourable position compared with otlier ^ap 
ilnlist countries owing to tiro abundance of fiee and aucssiblc 
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land for colonisation in its outlying regions ^ Apait from Asiatic 
Russia,^ we have in European Russia regions which, owing lo theli 
enormous distances and bad means of communication, are eco 
nomically still weakly connected with Central Russia Take, for 
example, the ‘*Far North” — ^the Archangel Gubernia This bound 
less territory and unlimited natuial wealth is still exploited m 
a most inaignihcant degree One of the piiucipal products of the 
region, timber, was until recently exported mainly to England 
In this respect therefore, this region of Luropean Russia 8cr\ed 
as a foreign market for England without being u home market for 
Russia The Russian entrepreneurs, of course, envied the English 
cntrepreucurs, and now, since the railway is being xtended to 
Archangel, they ore rejoicing in anticipation of the “rise in 
«ipirils and enterprising activity in vanous branches of indimtry 
in the region ” * 


VI The ”MiSbioN’* or CAPiTALrsM 

We must now, in conclusion, sum up the question whicli hi 
literature has come to be known as ihi ‘‘mission” of capitalism, 
ifi, of its historical role in the economic de\elopment of Russia 
To admit that this role is a piogressive one is quite compatible 

^The circumstance described in the text hos another ospcct Tlvc dcvel 
ophlent of CapitalJam In dcjlth in old long inhabited territories is retarded 
by the colonisation of iho outlying regions fho solution of the contredic 
lions, which ore a feature of capitalism and which capitalism gives rise to 
is temporarily postponed by the fact that caplialiem can veiy casil) develop 
in breadth For exnjnplo» the simultaneous existence of the most advanced 
forms of industry gna semi mflditc\pl forms of ngriculture undoubtedly Is 
a contradiction If Russian capitaliem were unable to expand beyond tho 
limits of tho Icrnlory It hag occupied since the beginning of the po t 
Reform period this contradiction between capitalist large scale industry 
and the archaic Institutions in rUral life (the tying down qf iho peasant to 
the land, etc ) would very soon have led to the oboHtlon of these 40811111 
lions and to the complete dealing of the poth of agricultural aapltallfim 
in Russia But tlio possibility of seeking and finding a market in the out 
lying regions whioh aie being colonised (for the maiiulaclurer) the pos 
' siblhty of moving to new torrltonos (for tho peasants) softens tiiis ton 
tradicllon And retards its solution It goes without saying that suqH a 
retardation of the growth of capitalism la Idntamount to preparing for an 
even greater and more extensive growth in the near future, 

^productm Fotc^, p )2 / 
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(as we have tned to allow in detail at every stage in our exposl 
tion of tlie facts) with the fullest adimssion of tlie negative and 
gloomy sides of capUaliam, with the fullest admission of the luev 
liable, profound and all sided social antagonisms winch arc a 
featuie of capitalism and which reveal the historically transi 
lional character of this economic system It is the Narodniki who 
try with all llieir might to make it appear that if one admits tlial 
capitalism is historically progressive, one thereby becomes an apol 
ogist of capitalism, and it is precisely the Narodniki who under 
estimate (and sometimes ignore) the most profound conlradic 
lions of Russian capitahbm, gloss over the disintegration of the 
peasantiy, the capUaliat chaiacter of the evolution of our agn 
culture, the rise of a class of lural and mdustiial wage workers 
with allotments, and gloss over the complete predominance of the 
lowest and worst foims of copitalism in the noforloua 'kustar" 
niduslries 

The progressive, historical role of capitalism may bo aunim( d 
up in two brief postulates increase in the pioductivc foicea of 
Rocial labour and the Bocmhsatiou of bboui But both these 
facts manifest lliomselvcs in vciy diversified processes in vurioua 
brandies of national economy 

The development of the pioduclivc forces of social labour 
IS obseivcd m complete relief only m the epoch of large scale 
maclnnc industry Until that high stage of capitalism was reached, 
handicraft and primitive terhmquo was preserved and de\ eloped 
quite flpontaneously and at a very slow pace The post Reform 
e])ocli cliffcis sharply fiom previous epochs in IlusBian history 
m this respect The Russia of the wooden plough and tlie flail, 
of the water mill and hand loom, rapidly began to be transformed 
into the Russia of the steel plough and the threalung machine, of 
steam driven iniLlfl and looms There is not a single branch of 
national economy that is subordinated to the capitalist mode of 
production in which a similarly complete transformation of tech 
nique has not been observed Owing to the very nature of cap 
ilalism, this process of transformation cannot take place exctpl 
through a senes of unevennesses and disproporlionaliUes periods 
of prosperity alternate with periods of crisis, the dcvelojiment 
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of one branch of industry leads to the decline of another, the 
progress of agriculture affects one branch in one district and an 
other branch in another, the growth of trade and industry la 
faafter than that of agnculture, etc A number of errors the Na 
rodniki oommii are due to their effoit to prove that tins dispro 
portionale, sporadic, feverish development is not developmenU^ 

Another feature of the development of the social productive 
forces b) capuaham is that the growth of meanfl of production 
(productive consumption) js much faster than the growth of 
individual consumption we have pointed out more than once 
how this manifests itself m agriculture and in industry This 
feature is the result of the operation of the general laws of the 
realisation of the product in capitalist society, and is in complete 
harmony with the antagonistic nature of this system of society* 

us see what the further development of cupitohsm can bring 
us even if we could sink Englond to tlie bottom of the sea and take her 
place (Mr N — on Outlines, p 210 ) The textile industry in England and 
America which supplies two thirds of the wo Ids requirements employs 
only a little over 600 000 persons. So that even if we succeeded In win 
nlng a considerable part of the world market capitalism would still bo 
unable to exploit the whole mass of labour power which it is now con 
tmuoualy depriving of employment Whol are 600,000 English and American 
workers coii\pated with the mlUiona of peasants who ore idle for montha?” 
(P 211) 

“History hna oxistod up till now but it no longer exists ’ Up till now 
every step in the development of capitalism in the textile industry has heon 
accompanied by the didategration of the peasaniry, by the growth of com 
merctel agriculture and agricultural oapUalism by the attraction of the 
population from agriculture into industry by ‘millions of peasnnts^^ turning 
to building, lumbering and many other kinds of non agricultural occupa 
tions for hire, by the migration of masses of people to the outlying regions 
and the conversion of these regions into a market for capitalism But all 
this took place up till nowt now nothing like it takco place any more! 

* Ignoring the significance of mcaris of production and the Jock of on 
analytical attitude toward ^‘stntlBtics caused Mr N — on to give ultcronce 
to the following remarks which do not bear criticism “ all (!) cap! 
tahst production in the sphere of the manufacturing Industries at best pro- 
diice now values to an amount not exceeding 400 500 000 000 rubles ” 
iOtUhnaj, p 328 ) Mr N — on hoses this calculation on the returns of the 
three per cent and assessment tux without stopping to think whether such 
returns fcon cover ‘ tho whole of capitalist production in the sphere of the 
manufacturing industries “ Moreover, ho takes returns which (on hia own 
ladmisslon) do not cover the mining industry, and yet he includes in “new 
ivalues“ only surplus value ahd variable capital Our theoretician forgot that, 
m ilioac branohes of industry which produce goods for personal consump 
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The sociaUsaUon of laboui by capilalism manifcsla itself m 
(he following processes 1 iratly, the very growth of commodily 
production deetioys the fiagmenlal character of small economic 
units that is the feature of natiiial self sulTiciug economy and 
unites the small local markets into an enormous national (and 
then into a woild) market Working for oneself is transformed 
into working for the whole of society, and the more capitalism Is 
developed the greater la tlie contradiction between the collective 
character of production and the individualist clmiactei of tin 
appropnation of the results of production Secondly, in place of 
the formmly scaUoied production, capitalism creates production, 
both in agriculture and in industry, that is concent! ated to a 
degree never witnessed before This is the most striking and 
outstanding manifestation of the feature of capitalism timt wc 
ate examining but it is not the only one. Thirdly, capitalism 
squeezes out the forms of personal dependence that were an 
inseparable port of preceding systems of economy In Russia, 
llie progressive character of capitalism in tins respect is parti 
cularly marked, for in Russia the personal dependence of the 
producer existed (and partly continues to exist to the present day) 
not only in agncuUuic but also in the manufacturing iuduBtries 
(“factories’^ employing serf labour), in the mining indu'^lry, in 
the fishing industry, etc ^ Compared with the labour of a depend 

tioii, constant capital also ropresonts new values for society nnd \a oxclian^td 
for the vannhlc capitJil and aurplue value of those branches of iniluBUy 
whicli produce means of production (raining Industry, building, lumbar, lay 
ing of railways, ole ) Had not Mr N — on confused uie number of ^fnelory' 
workers with the total number of workers capitalistically employed in the 
mamdttctucltuj li\duaUloa> lie would easily have eUseeved the etcot of hU 
calculations 

^ For example, in one of the principal ceiities of the Russian flsliing In 
dustry the Murmansk coast, llie *^anclont’ and ' time honoured” fonn of 
economic relationships was what was known ns pokrut which was already 
cstabllshod in the seventeenth century and continued Almost without change 
right up to recent limoa “The relations boiwccn the pokruts an(l tliclr 
maftlere are not llimled to the time they are employed on the contrary 
they alToct die whole iJfo of the po/cruts who are in a constant state of 
economic dependence on tlieir maators* {Compiled Material on Arlcls in 
Hassia, Vol II, Si, Petersburg, 1074, p 83 ) Fortunately, in this branch 
of industry also canitallsm apparently “Is coiitcmptuous of its own histor 
leal posh'* * Monopoly Is giving woy to die capitalist organisation ol 
fishing with free lobourers * {Produciiie forces, V, pp 2 4.) 
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ent or bonded peasant, the labour of a free labouier is a progres 
8ive phenomenon in all branches of national economy Fourthly, 
capitalism necessarily creates mobility among the population 
wluch was not required in previous systems of social economy 
and was impossible on any large scale under those systems 
Fifthly, capitalism constantly diminishes the proportion of the 
population engaged m agriculture (in which the most backward 
forma of social and economic relationships usually predominate), 
and Increases the number of large industrial centres Sixthly, cap 
italism increases among the population the need for union, for 
association, and gives these associations a special charactel* com 
pared with associations in previous times While breaking down 
the nairow, local estate associations of mediceval society and 
creating fierce competition, capitalism at the same time divides 
society into large groups of persona who occupy different poai 
tiona in production, and gives a tifemendous Impetus to the organ 
isalion of the persons within each of these groups * Seventhly, 
all the changes referred to, which capitalism brings about in the 
old economic system, inevitably lead also to a change in the spir 
itual make up of the population The sporadic character of eco 
nomic development, the rapid change in the methods of pro 
duction and the enormous concentration of production, the dis 
appearance of all forms of personal dependence and patriarchal 
relations, the mobility of tlie population, the influence of the big 
industrial centres, etc — all this cannot but bring about a pro 
found change in the very character of the producers, and wc have 
already had occasion to note the observations of Russian investl 
gators on this score 

Turning now to the Narodnik economists, with whose repre 
septatives we have constantly had to ehter into controveisy, we 
may sum up our differences with them in the following manner 
First, we cannot but regard the Narodniks* conception of tlie 
process of development of capitalism in Russia and their conoep 
tlon of the system of economic relati^onships that existed m Russia 
before the rise of capitalism os being absolutely Wrong More^ 


p, 91 ^taoie 85j p 198 {Cf Lenin, CQUecied Worh, 
V(4 II, pp %% and 276, Russian ' 
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over, from our point of view, the fact that they ignore the capi 
lalist contiadioUons in the peasant economic system (both in agri 
culture and m other peasant occupations) is pailicularly impor 
tnnt Fuithcrniort, the question os to whether the development 
of capitalism in Russia is slow or rapid depends entirely upon 
wliat this development la compared with If we compare llic 
precapitalist epoch in Russia with the capitalist epoch (and 
this IS precisely the comparison that should be made if a 
correct solution to the problem is lo be found), then we will have 
to admit that the development of social economy under capitalism 
is extremely lapid If, however, we compare the present rate of 
development with the late that would have been possible at the 
modern level of technique and culture generally, tlien we would 
have to admit Uiat the present rate of development of capitalism 
in Russia is really slow Nor could it be anything else but alow, 
for there is not a single capitalist country in the world in which 
ancient inslUvUiouB, which are incompatible with capilaUsm, 
wluch retard its development, which immeasurably worsen the 
conditions of the producers who ^‘suffer from capitalism os well 
as from the insufficient development of capitalism,'' liave survived 
in such abundance os they have survived m Russia Finally, per 
haps one of the greatest causes of difference between tlie Narod 
niki and ourselves is the difference in our fundamental views on 
social and economic processes In studying the latter, the Narod 
niki uau^illy lr> to draw some moral, they do not regard the varl 
OU3 groups of persons taking part in production as the creators 
of certoin forma of life, they do not try lo picture to them selvcb 
tlie sum total of social and economic relationships as the result 
of the mutual relations belwoeii these groups, winch have different 
interests and different historical roles If the wntor of these 
lines has succeeded in providing material that will assist in clear 
ing up these questions, ho will regaid his labours ns not having 
been in vapi 
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WIIAT THE “FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE** ARE AND HOW 
THEY FIGHT AGAINST THE SOCIAL DEMOCRAlS* 


(A REPLY ro ARTICLES IN RVSSKOYE BOGATSTyO ^ 

IN OPPOSniON TO THE MARXISTS*) 

Excerpt from Part I 

^‘Russicoye Bogatstvo” haa opened a campaign against the So 
cial Democrats As early as last year in issue No 10, one of the 
chiefs of this journal, Mr N Mikliailovsky, announced the (orUi 
coming ‘^polemics** against “our so called Marxists, or Social 
Democrats** Then followed an article by Mr S Krivenko eartltled 
Our Cultural breelaiices (in No 12), and one by Mr N Mikliall 
ovsky entitled Literature and Life (in Nos 1 and 2, Ru&skoyc 
Bogatslvo, 1894) The views of the journal itself on the economic 
situation in our country have been most fully expounded by Mr 
b Yuriiakov in an article entitled Problems of the Economic 
Development of Russia (In Nos 10 and 12 ) While claiming to 
represent in their journal the ideas and tactics of true “friends 
of the people,**® these gentlemen are bitter enemies of the Social 
Demociats Let us examine these “friends of the people,** their 
criticism of Marxism, their ideas and tlloir tactics 

Excerpt prom Part HI 

We will now take up the political programme of tlie “friends 
of the people,*’ to whose Uieorelical views we have, we think, 
devoted too much time already By what means do they propose 

1 Russian Wealth ^Ed Eng ed 

^ Only the first paragraph of part I la given horo in order to Introduce 
iho reader to the subject with which this pamphlet deals — Ed 

•Tins 18 whal the Narodniki sometimes called theinsolvoa in the legal 
lilorature ot the nlnellcB of the last century ---Ed 

2<53 
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to **exUngui8h the conflagration”? What do they suggest as the 
way out, and why in their opinion la the solution proposed by the 
Social Democrats wrong? 

The reorgeniaation of the Pcaeanta' Bonk,*’ says Mr Yuzhakov In 
an article entitled The Ministry of Agriculture (No 10, Russkoya Bo 
gatstvo) “the establiahmcnt of a oolomsation departmont, introdueme 
order in the letUng of state lands In the interest of national economy 
the study and straightening out of the problem of letting land — such 
is the prograimno for restoring national economy and for protecting it 
against the economic violence Uic!) of the rising plutocracy” 

And in the article, Problems of Economic Development^ this 
programme for ‘‘restoiing national economy” is supplemented by 
the following “primary, but necessary measures” 

the removal of all lilndrances that now encumber the village com 
mune the release of the village commune from tutelage, the adoption 
of coniraunal tillage (the locialleatlon of agriculture) and the develop 
ment of the communal working up of the raw materials obtained from 
the soil’ 

And Messrs Krivenko and Karyehev add 

‘cheap Credit, the artel^ form of farming, a guaranteed market, the 
opportunity to dispense with entrepreneurs* profit (this is dealt with 
separately below) the Invention of cheaper engines and other technical 
improvements,’' and finally, exhibitions, warehouses, commission agon 
oiea’ 

Examine this programme and you will find that tlieae gentle 
men wholly and entirely adopt the position of modern sodety 
(i e , the position of the capitalist system, which they do not real 
Ibo) and wont to make shift with darning and patching the sys 
tern while failing to understand that all their progressive meas 
ures cheap credit, improved technique, hanks, etc , can only 
serve to strengthen and develop the bourgeoisie^ 

N — on la quite right, of course, Mvheft he said — and this is one 
of bis most valuable postulates, against which the “fnenda of the 
people” could not refrain from protesting — that no reforms on 
the basis of the present system are of any use, and that ciedit, 
colonisation, tax reform, the transference of all the land to the 
peasants, will not bring about any material change, but on the 
’contrary, they can only serviC to strengtheai and develop capUahst 

1 Oopcratlvc ,— Eng ed. 
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CGcmoiny ^vhich at lUe present time is retarded by excessive 
“tutelage,** the survivals of serf dues the attachment of the pt.aa 
antry to the land, etc Economists, he says, who, like Punce 
Vasilcliikov (who, in his ideas, is undoubtedly a “friend of 
the people**), want tlie extensive developmeait of credit, want 
the some thing as the “liberal,’^ le, bourgeois economists, and 
*‘8tiive for the development and consolidation of capitalist rela 
tionships.’* They do not understand the antagonism within our 
iclationships of production (among the “peasantry*’ as among the 
other estates) and instead of striving to bring these antagonisms 
to tlic light of day, instead of frankly taking ihcir places besulc 
tilioso who are enslaved os a result of these antagonisms and 
helping them to rise to the struggle, they dieam of putting an end 
to the stiuggle by measuTcs which would satisfy all classes, meas 
ures calculated to conciliate and unite The results of these mcas 
ures are a foregone conclusion it is suITicient to recall the exam 
pies of disintegration given above ^ to become convinced that 
lliese proposals for credit,* improvemcdits, banks and similar 
“pragicsaive** measures can only be of benefit to those who hav 
mg well managed and well established farms, have “savings, ’* i a , 
the representatives of the insignificant minority, of the petty 
bourgeoisie And however much you reoigamse the Peasants’ 
Bank and similar institutions, you will not in the least affect the 
fundamental and root fact that the mass of the population ho'^ 
been cxpiopnated and continues to be expropriated for thc^ 
have not the wherewithal to maintain an existence, let alone to 
run well managed farms 

1 The exfimpkft referred to are quoted In the parts of tilts paniplilot not 
given m thia volume Cf Collecttd Works Russian ed Vol I 1 or disin 
togration among tllo peasantry see article 1 ho Agrarum Problam in Russia 
at the End oj the Nineteenth Century the first of Lcnin^e articles in this 
volume- Ld 

“llie idea — of utilising credit as a means of fostering "national ccon 
omy,'* ie the cconohiy of smoU producers, while niniiitatnmg (upltalist 
lelationeldpfl (and the 'friends of tho people,' os wo have already seen 
can no longer deny tho existence of theso relationships) — is absurd, reveals 
a complete failure to understand tho clomontary truths of thoorctieal fioht 
icnl economy and exposea tho banality of the theories advanced by those 
(j^rntlemen lUio try to alt between two stools. 
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The same thing may be said about ‘‘communal till 

age’’ Mr Yuzhakov calls the latter ‘The sociahsation of agricul 
lure “ Of cDursCj tins is merely funny becau 8 e» in order to social 
ise^ It is necessary to have organised production on a wider scale 
than 13 possible within the limits of a single village, because for 
this purpose it is necessary to expropriate the “bloodsuckers*’ who 
monopolise the means of production and who now rule Russian 
public economy And in order to expropriate the “bloodsuckers/* 
It 18 necessary to fight, to fight and to fight and not to indulge in 
empty, philistine moralising 

And for that reason such measures, when they advocate them, 
nre transformed into mild, liberal half measures, nourished upon 
the generosity of the philanthropic bourgeois, and the harm they 
do by diverting the exploited from the struggle outweighs the good 
that might accrue from possible improvements for single indivld 
uals, which cannot but be paltry and precarious on the general 
basva of capitalist xelaUonahips The outrageous extent to which 
these gentlemen gloss over the antagonisms m Russian life — done, 
of course, ivith the best intentions in the world in order to put an 
end to the present struggle, i e , die very same inlentiona with 
which the load to hell is paved — is shown by the following 
argument advanced by Mr Krivenko “Intellectuals manage the 
manufactunara’ enteerpnses and they can manage the people’s 
industry ” 

The whole of their philosophy reduces itself to whining about 
the conflict and exploitation, but these “might” not be if theie 
were no exploiters Whatever did the author want to say in tho 
absurd sentence quoted above? Can it really be denied that tin 
Russian universities and other educational establishments turn out 
year after ye^r “intellectual ft” (??) whose only concern ia to find 
sottieone to feed them? Con it really be denied that the means 
where!) y thip “intelligentsia” can be maintained are owned at the 
present time in Russia only by tho bourgeois minority? Will the 
bourgeois intelligentsia m Russia disappear because the “fi lends 
of the people” will say that they “might” serve other thdn the 
bourgeoisie^ They “might” if tliey were not a bourgeois lutelh 
gentsia The intelligentsia “might” not have beep a boutgoox^ 
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intelligentsia had there not been a bourgeoisie and capitalism in 
Russia! And there are people who spend their whole lives specu 
lating aa to what would be “if* this and “if” the other would be 
Incidentally, these gentlemen not only refuse to attach decisive 
importance to capitalism, but in general refuse to see anything 
bad in capitalism If certain “defects” were removed, they, per 
haps, would not fare so badly under this system How do )OU like 
the following statement made by Mr Krivenko 

“Cftpilallat production and the capitalisation of trades by no means 
represent gaios llirough which the manufacturing industry can only 
depart from the people Of course it can depart, hut it can also enter 
the life of the people and come closer to agriculture and the exlracliv© 
industries Various combinations are possible for this and those very 
gates, aa well as others, con servo this purpose (P 161 ) 

Mr Krivenko has a number of very good qualities — compared with 
Mr Mikhailovsky, for example, frankness and straightforwardnesa 
Where Mr Mikhailovsky would wnte whole pages of smooth and 
plausible phrases, wriggling round the subject without touching It, 
businesslike and practical Mr Krivenko hits straight from the 
shoulder and without any prickings of conscience spreads before 
the reader the complete absurdity of his views “Capitalism may 
entei the life of tho people” — ^if you please, te, capitalism is 
possible without divorcing tho toilers from the means of produo 
UonI Tins is positively delightful I Now, at any rate, we can 
clearly picture to ourselves what tho “friends of the people” 
want They want commodity production without capilahsm — cap 
italism without expropriation and exploitation, only with phillstin 
ism peacefully vegetating under tho roof of the humane landlords 
Ubwal udmuwfetTfttotfi And they, ll\e winowft nnnn of e 
department ofTicial who intends to confer bounties on Russia, under 
take to invent a system of society In which the wolves will never 
go hungry and the sheep remain whole In order to gel an idea 
of the character of these Inventions we must turn to llie article 
written by the same author in Our Cultural Freelances^ No 12 

“The artel and elate form of industry,” arguc'i Mr Krivenko ap 
paronlly under the impression lhat he has Qli<yady been “called to 
“solve practical economic problems/' *orc not by any means all that 
one can think of In the present instance For example, ibo folio wi ig 
combination Is possible “ 
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And then he goes on to relate how a technician visited the oditonal 
olTices of RiLsskoye Bo^atstvo and presented a scheme for the tech 
meal exploitation of the Don Oblast by a limited liability com 
pany, which was to issue shares in small denominations (not more 
than 100 rubles per share) It was suggested to the author that ho 
^modify his scheme approximately in the following way 

‘^Tliat the shares shall not belong to individual Bhoreholclers but 
to the village communea* that part of iho population of iho village 
communes that was to he employed in tlie enter pnses of the coni puny 
receive ordinary wages and the village communes guarantee tliat lU 
connection with the land would be maintained 

What administrative gemus^ With what wonderful simplicity 
and case capitalism is introduced into the life of the people and 
all Its pernicious attributes removed^ All that is required is that 
the rural nch buy shares ^ through the village commune and re 
ceive dividends from the enterprises in which a *‘part of tlie popu 
lation** will be employed and tliat the latter’s * connection” with 
the land be guaranteed — a ‘^connection” winch does not secure a 
livelihood from the land (if it did, who would go to woik for 
“ordinary wages”?), but is sufficient to tie a man to his locality, 
to enslave him to the local capitalist enterprise and deprive him 
of the opportunity of changing masters I am quite justified in 
saying master, capitalist, because wboevei pays the toiler wa^es 
cannot be called anything else but a master 


say the rich ore to buy the shores In spite of the authors propo'ml 
that the ehorea are to bo owned by tbo >Jllnge commune'^, because lie does 
propose that the shares be purchaacd for moiicv, and it is only tho rlnh 
that have money Hence irreapccthe of whether the business will be con 
ducted through tlie agency of the villoRfi conununo or not onlv the rich will 
be able to pay In the same way ns the purchase or lentlng of land by the 
commune docs not prevent the nch from monopolising this land Benidt s, 
the dlvidbnda are to go to those who paid — otherwiBO the shares wUl not 
be shares, I take it that the author proposes tliat a certain share of tho 
profits shall bo earmarked for tho purpose of guaranloelng tho workers 
connection ivith the land’ If the author has not this in mind (although 
thie is what inevitably follows from what ho says) but proposes that the 
hch pa) the money for the shares but alrnlj not take the dividends then 
all his scheme amounts to is that the rich shall share with the poor This 
puts one m mind of the proverbial device for kHlinj^ files first catch the 
put It lute a aaMccr containing fly killer, and the fly will die 
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Perhape the reader will complain that I am dealing at such 
length with nonsense of this kind that, appaieiitly, does not dc 
serve having any attention paid to it at all But excuse me AI 
though this 13 nonsense it is a type of nonsense that is useful and 
necessary to study because it reflects the actual social and cco 
nomic relationships prevailing in Russia and, consequently, be 
longs to the very widespread public ideas prevalent among us aiul 
with wliicli Social Democrats will have to contend for a long time 
to come Tlie point is that the transition from the seif, feudal 
mode of production to the capitalist mode of production in Russia 
gave rise, and to some extent continues to give rise now, to a situ 
ation for the toilers in which the peasant, being unable to obtain 
a livelihood from die land and pay the dues to the landlord (and 
he ha% to pay them to this very day), is compelled to M>ek ‘Vain 
mgs on the aide** which, at first, in the good old limes, took the 
form either of some independent occupation (for example, cart 
mg) , or some non mdcpendcnl occupation, but which, owing to 
its oxticmcly undeveloped state, was paid at a relatively tolerable 
rate Compare^l wilh the present condilion of die peasanti), 
this guaranteed the rolalive prosperity of tlie serf wlw) peace 
fully vegetated under the care of one lnundred thousand police 
officers and the nsing unifiers of the land of Russia — the hour 
geoisie 

And die “fnends of the people** idealise tins system, simply 
close their eyes to its dark sides, dream about it-*— “dream,** because 
It has long ceased to exist, it has long ago been destroyed by cap 
italism which gave rise to the mass expropriation of the peasant 
bller of the soil and transformed the former “earnings” into the 
unbndled exploitation of “hands** which are now being offend 
m abundance 

Our knights of philistinism want to preserve the peasant’s “con 
neclion’* with the land, but they do not want serfdom, which olont 
was able to guarantee this connection and which was broken onl> 
by the commodity system and capitalism, which made this con 
ncotion impossible They want earnings on the side that would 
not take the peasant away from the land, winch — while working 
for the market — would not give rise to competition, winch would 
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not create capital and would not enslave the masses of the popu 
lation to this capital True to the subjective method in sociology, 
they want to “take” what is best from tlie one and the other, but, 
of course, this childish desire can only lead in fact to reactionary 
dreams which ignore realities, lead to a failure to understand and 
to utilise the really progressive, revolutionary sides of the new 
system it can only create sympathy for measures which perpetuate 
the good old system of senu serf, semi free labour — a system which 
contains all the horrors of exploitation and oppression, but which 
holds forth no possibility of escape from them 

In order to prove that we are right m including the “fnends 
of the people” among the reactionanea, we will quote two ex 
amples 

The Moscow Zemstvo Statistics give a description of the farm 
owned by a certain Madame K (m Podolsk Uyezd) which (the 
farm, ngt the deaonpUon) roused the admiration of the statist! 
Clans as well as of Mr V V , if my memory does not betray me 
(I remember that he wrote about it in a magazine article) 

Tins much lauded farm owned by Madame K was regarded 
by Mr Orlov as a “tiling winch convincingly confirmed in prac 
tice” his favourite thesis that “where peasant agriculture is kept in 
good condition, there the landlords* farms are also conducted bet 
ter ” From what Mr Orlov says about this lady’s estate, it ap 
pears that she runs her farm with the aid of the labour of the 
local peasants who till her land in return for the flour, etc , which 
she loans them in the winter Moreover, the lady lieats tliese peas 
ants with extraordinary kindness, helps them m their need, bo that 
now these peasants are the most prosperous in the volost and they 
have bread now "to fast them almost until the new harvest 
(formerly, they dad not have faiough to last iJienl until St Nicho 
las day in the winter) 

Tho question arises, does “such a system exclude the antago 
nism of interests between the peasant and tlie landowner” as 
Messis N Kablukov (Vol V, p 715) and V Orlov (Vol 11, pp 
55 59 et sap ) think? Obviously not^ because Madame K lives 
on the l^our of her peasants Hence, exploitation is not abolished 
at all Madame K con be forgiven for failing to see the explol 
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lalion behind the kindness shown towards the exploited, but not 
BO an econonust and statistician who, in expressing admiration for 
the case we are discussing, take exactly the position • taken by 
those Menschcnjreundc^ in Western Em ope who admire the kind- 
ness shown by the capitalist toward the worker and go into rap 
tures over cases of employers showing interest in the welfare of 
their workers by opening piovision shops for them, providing 
dwellings, etc To draw the conclusion from such “facts” (and 
therefore from such “possibilities”) that no antagonism of inter 
eats exists means to fall to see the wood for tlio trees That is the 
first point 

The second point is that we see, from what Mr Orlov relates, 
that Madame K *s peasants, “thanks to excellent harvests (tho 
landlady gave tliem good seeds), were able to acquire ca-ttlL” and 
tiieir farms are “solvent ” Let us assume that these solvent farm 
ers have become not “almost/* but completely solvent, that they 
have enough bread, not “almost” until the new harvest and not 
only the “majority,” but that all of ih^ have quite enough bread 
Let us assume that these peasants now have enough land, that 
they have “meadows and pastures,” which in fact they have not 
got at the present time (solvent, indeed!), for they have to rent 
these from Madame K in return for their labour Does Mr Orlov 
really believe that then — le, if peasant farming were really sol 
vent — these peasants would agfree to “perform all (lie work 
on Madame K *8 estate, thoroughly, punctually and quickly** as 
they do now? Perhaps the sense of gratitude towards the kind 
mistress wlio sweats tho life out of solvent peasants with such 
maternal care will be a no less potent incentive than the present 
hopeless position of tho peasants who cannot dispense witii mead 
ows and pastures? 

Evidently, this is exactly what the “friends of the people** do 
think like the true ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie thail they 
‘ are, they do not want to abolish exploitation, but to assuage It, 
they want, not conflict, but conciliation Their broad ideals, from 
the point of view of which they so zealously belabour the narrow 
minded Social Demoorata, do not go beyond a “solvent** peasantry 

•Friends of humanity— 
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who perform their “duUea” towflrdfl the landlords and capitalists 
if only the landlords and capitalists act justly towaids them 

Take the other example Mr Yuzhakov, in hia rather well 
known article, Norms of Popular Landowner ship in Russia {Russ 
kaya Mysl,^ 1885, No 9), expounded his views on what the di 
mensiona of “popular” landowner^hip should he, i e , to employ 
the terminology of our liberals, dimensions that will exclude cap 
italisra and exploitation Now, after the excellent explanation 
given by Mr Krivenko, we know that he too regarded things from 
the point of view of “introducing capitalism into the life of the 
people ” As the minimum for “popular” landownership he took 
such allotments as would cover ** requirements m gram and pay 
ments/’* while the rest could be obtained by “earnings” In 
other words, he debberately reconciled hiniiself to a state of affairs 
in which the peasant, while maintaining connection with the land, 
18 subjected to a double exploitation — partly by the landlord on 
the “allotment,” and partly by the capitalist when working for 
his “earnings” Tins state of the small producer who is subjected 
to double exploitation and whose conditions of life are sucli as 
to breed wretchedness and depression, which kill all hope, not 
only of victory for the oppressed class, but even the hope Uiat 
they will fight — this semi mediceval state is the non plus ultra of 
the intellectual horizon and of the ideals of the “friends of the 
people “ And when capitalism, which developed with tremendous 
rapidity throughout the whole of the post Reform history of Rua 
sla began to uproot this pillar of old Russia — the pstuarchab 
semi serf peasantry — to drag them out of these meclireval and 
semi feudal conditions and to put them into modern, purely 
capitalist conditions, to compel thean to abandon their ancient 
habitations and to wander over the whole of Russia in search of 

' ^ Thouf^hi^Ed Eng ed 

'In order to show the relation between tbfiflo oullaya and the romaining 
part of the pcapania budget, V will quote the 24 budgets examined in the 
Oaiogorsk HycJtd The average expenditure of the family is 495 39 rubles 
fin kind and In money) Of this 10910 rubles goes to maintain the cattle, 
155 80 Tuhlos is spent on vegetable food and taxes and the romnlnlug 
250 49 rubles on other expenses— -non vegetable food, clothes implements, 
rent etc Mr Vu<5hakov puts the expenditure on the maintenance of tlie 
eatUe to the account of the bay crop and auxiliary pastures. 
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employment, lliereby bieaking the chains of slavery to the local 
“employer,’* and showing what was the basis of exploitation in 
general, of class exploitation as opposed to depredations of u par 
ticular viper — when capitalism began to draw the rest of tho 
peasant pojiulation, which had been reduced to the wretched anti 
depressed condition of cattle, into the whirlpool of social and 
political life with all its growing complexities, our knights began 
to lament and moan aliout the dtcline and collapse of the old 
pillar of society And even now tliey continue to lament and 
moan for the good old times, although one would think that only 
the blind would fail to see the revolutionary side of these new 
conditions of life, fail to see how capitalism is crrating u new 
social force, which is in no way connected with tlic old re 
gime of exploitation and winch has the opportunity of fighting 
against it 

The “friends of the people,” liowevei, do not reveal a truce of 
desire for a radical change in contcmporaiy conditions flicy are 
entirely satisfied with liberal measures, 'to be applied on the pres 
ent basis of affairs, and m the field of invention of suoh rmc-suroa 
Mr Kiivenko displays the genuine adniini strati vo capacities of a 
native pompadoui ^ 

* Gonerully speaking * he says, in the necoanily for * ti de 

tailed fltudv and radical transformation of “our peoples industry * 

* tills question calls for spocial study ond imhisuics must divi<lod 
into RToups such as ihopc which can he applied to the hfo of the 
people nnd ihnsc that would encounter serious nhstoclcs in 

their application to the life of tho people ’ 

Mr Knvenko lumself gives an example of how this division 
could be made, by dividing tho vanoua trades into those wbicli 
ore not Iieing capitalised, those which have already been capital 
ised and those which can **oonlend with large scak industry tor 
their existence ” 

“In the first case,” this admiiiietratoi decides, “small produc 
tion caji exist freely” — and be free of the inaikct, the flue lualipns 
of which disintegrate the small producers into a bourgeoisie and 

^ An unflallorlng rcfprenco made by the Rirnsran author SulUkov Slichod 
tin, to potty minded tyiannieol burceurrots — jErf hng ad 
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proletariat? — be free of the expansion of the local mnikets and 
their merging with the big market? — be free from the progress of 
technique? Perhaps this progress of technique — under commodity 
production — need not be capitalist? In the latter case, the autlior 
demands the ^‘organisation of production also on a large scale 

* Clearly * he iays what Is required here U the orpaniaalion of 
large scale production, basic and working capital Tnachinea, etc or 
something else that will equal these conditions cheap cre(lU» the re- 
moval of superfluous middlemen, the artel form of production and the 
opportunity of dispensing with entrepreneurs profits assured niaikels, 
the invention of cheaper engines and other technical improvernenU or 
finally a slight reduction in woges if this will be compensated by other 
benefits,” 

This sort of reasoning is most highly characterislic of the 
“fnends of the people” with their broad ideals in words and tlieir 
stereotyped '“liberalism in deeds As you see, our philosophei alurls 
out from nothing more nor less than the opportunity to dispcnu 
with entrepreneurs* profits and with the organisation of large scale 
production Excellent this is exactly what the Social Demociata 
want But how do the “friends of the people” want to achieve 
ihis-? In order to organise large scale production without entre 
preneurs, it is necessary, first, to abolish the commodity system of 
social economy and to replace it by the communal, communist 
system under which production will be regulated, not by iht 
market, as It is at present, but by the producers themselves, h) 
the society of workers, under which Uie means of production aic 
owned, not by private individuals, but by the whole of sociel.\ 
Obviously, such a transition from the private form of appropnat 
vxg tl\e fcuUa of producUoa to the comniutial form requires 

of ally the forms of production must be changed, tliat the 
scattered, small, isolated production of small producers be merged 
nvto a single^ social, productive process, requires, in a word, the 
very material conditions which capitalism Creates But the “friends 
of llie people” do not m the least intend to rely on capitalism 
How then do they propose to act? They do not say They do not 
even mention the abolition of the commodity system evidently, 
their broad ideals cannot possibly extend beyond the limits of this 
system of social production Moreover, in order to abolish entre 
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prenenrs^ profits, it will be necessary to expropriate the entre 
preneun who obtain their “profits** by having monopolised the 
means of production And in order to expropriate these pillars of 
our fatherland, we must have a popular revolutionary Tno\ement 
against the bourgeois regime, a movement which only the pro 
letariat, which la in no way connected with this regime, is capable 
of organising But the “friends of the people’* have no kind of 
struggle in mind and do not even suspect that other kinds of social 
workers are possible and necessary besides the, administrative 
organ of die entrepreneurs themselves Clearly, they have not iht 
slightest intention of taking any serious measures against “en/re 
preneurs' profits^* Mr Krivenko just blmted this out And he 
immediately corrected himself why, it is possible to “balance” 
such a thing as “the opportunity of dispensing with entrepreneurs* 
profits’* — “with something else,” namely, credit, organising a 
market, improved technique Thus, everything is arranged in per 
feet order instead of the abolition of the sacred nglit to take 
“profits,” winch would bo highly displeasing to Messieurs the 
entrepreneurs^ he proposed mild, liberal measures which ran only 
scive to place belter weapons for the struggle in the hands of ihi 
tapitahst, which will only serve to strengthen, consolidate and 
develop our petty, “people’s** bourgeoisie And in order not to 
leave tlic slightest doubt that it is the interests of this petty hour 
geoiaie alone that the “friends of the people” champion, Mr Kri 
venko adds the following remarkable statement It appears that 
llie obolitipn of entrepreneurs* profits may bo “balanced** “by 
a reduction in wages” HI At first sight this would appear to be a 
slip of the pen, but U is not It is the result of thb logical reason 
Ing of a petty bourgeois The author observed a fact like the slrug 
gle between big capital and small capital, and as a true “friend 
of the people,” ho took the side of small capital Moreover, 
he had heard that one of the most powerful weapons the small 
capitalist can use is to reduce wages — a fact which has been ob 
served and confirmed in a large number of trades in Russia, in 
addition to lengthening the working day And so, desiring at all 
cost to save the small capUahstf he proposes “a sliglit reduc 
tlon in wages if this will be compensated by other benefits”! 
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Meagieurs tlie entrepreneurs, about whose ‘‘prohts” some queer 
Uimgfi seem to have been said at fuBt» can rest at ease In fart, I 
think tliat they would be quite willing to appoint this brilliant 
administrator, who proposes to reduce wages as a measure a^cunst 
the entrepreneurs, as Minister of Finance 

Many more examples could be quoted to show that from be 
hind Uie backs of tiie humane and liberal administrators of Russ 
koye Bogatstvo there peeps the pure blooded bourgeois, as soon 
as practical questions aie raised In the Chrorucle of Hom^ Af* 
jaiTS in No 12 of Rmskoye Bogntslvn, reference is made to mo 
nopoly 

‘Monopoly and syndicate,’* says the author, ‘^such aie the 
ideals of developed industry *’ And then he expresses surprise that 
these institutions are appearing in Russia, although there is “no 
keen competition among the capitalists” here 

Neiilier tijo sugar nor the oil Indiistrios have by any means devel 
oped to any great extent yet Tlie roiisumptlon of sugar nud the use 
ct kero ene oil here are still In the emhryewic stage to 3\tdgc by the 
insignificant quantity of thoee goods conBumod per head of the popu 
latlon Compared wth other countries The field for the development 
of these branchea of industry is still very large and can still absorb 
a largo amount of capital’ 

It 18 characteristic that precisely on this, a practical question, 
the author forgot the favourite idea of Russhoye Bogatstvo about 
the contraction of the home market He is compelled to admit 
that this market has the prospect of tremendous development be 
fpre It and not of contraction He arrives at tlua conclusion by 
a companson mth the West, where consumption is greater Why? 
Because there is a higher level of culture theie But what is the 
matenal basis of this culture if it is not the development of capi 
lalist technique, the growth of commodity producticm and exchange 
which bring people into more frequent intercourse with each other 
and which break down the mediieval isolation of separate local 
ilies? Was not the level of culture in France, for example, before 
the great revolution, before the semi medieeval peasantry had been 
split up into a rural bourgeoisie and pioletaiiat, no lughci tliau 
ours? Had the author examined Russian life more closely he 
would have observed, for example, that, in those localitioa wheie 
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capitalism is developed, the requirements of the peasant popula 
tion are much highei than in the purely agiicuUmal distncls 
Tina has been noted by nil investigators of our ^^kiislar^^ indiistiy 
in all cases where this industry has developed so far as to pul 
an induBlnal impress upon the whole hfe of ihc population * 

The ‘‘friends of the people” pay no attention to ‘‘trifles” of 
this kind because they explain the thing “simply” by the level of 
culture or by the growing complexity of life generally, and they 
do not even take the liouble to inqune about the material bases 
of this culture and of this growing complexity of life If lhc> 
would at least examine the cconoimcs of our nnal districts they 
would have to admit thnl it 19 precisely the disintegration of the 
peasantry into a bourgeoisie and a proletariat that creates the 
home maiket 

They must tliink that the growth of the market does not imply 
the growth of the bourgeoisie “In view of the low development 
of produclion general I),” continues the above niuUionc<l chron 
icier of homo affairs, “and iho lack of enterprise and inilialive, 
monopoly will still further retard the development of the fornH 
of the country*^ Speaking of the tobacco monopoly, the author 
calculates that it “takes 154 million rubles out of imtiomii oircu 
lalion ” The authoi j) 08 itivc.ly loses sight of the fact tliat the basis 
of our economic system is commodity prodiiotion, the leadeis of 
which, here as cvorywhtie else, are the bourgeoisie And instead 
of saying that monopoly badly affects the bourgeoisie, he says it 
badly affects the “countiy,” instead of bourgeois commodity cir 
dilation, he says, “national” oircuiation ’ A bourgeois is mcap 
able of seeing tlio difference between these two terms, howevor 
great it may be To show how obvious this difference is, 1 will 
quote from a maganne which enjoys great authority in the eyes 
of the “friends of the people,” namely, Otechestventya Zapnki^ 

^As an cxanxplo 1 wlU quote the Pavlov * kuiian* In comparison with 
the fjeasnnts In the Burroiindtng villages. Cf the works of Grlgoryov and 
Annonaky I agahi (InlllKjtQlcly give tho oxamplo of iho rural distrlcU in 
which a spcclnl ‘‘peopIc^s system” la alleged to exist 

*We must porlicularly blapio the author for employing these terms ho 
cause Ru55h(?ye Bofiatstvo lovos to use tho tmm * narodnC‘ fpeoplo’s or 
national — hJ hng cd ] In contradiatinction to bourgoola 

*Nome Notes — Ed Eng ed 
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In No 2 of that magazine for 1872, m an article enUtleJ The 
Plutocracy and Us Bases we read the following 

‘According to Marlow the moBt important charflclenstic of the 
plutocrat IS a love for a liberal form of government or at all events 
a love for the principle of freedom of appropriation If we lake 
this characteristic and recall what the position was, say 8 or 10 years 
ago we will realise that os far as liberalism is concerned wo have made 
enormous strides. No matter what newspaper or mngazinf' one 
takes up one will obsene that all of them apparently represent more 
or democratic principles oil of them fight for the interests of the 
people But simultaneously with those democratic views, and some 
times under the cloak of these views {noU this), “now and again, 
dehbemtely or unintentionally plutocratic strivings are expressed 

The author quotes as an example the address presented by the 
St Peteisburg and Moscow merchants to the Minister of Finance, 
expressing the gratitude of this most honourable estate of the 
Russian bourgeoisie for the fact that he *‘had baaed the financial 
position of Russia on the mdest possible expanaion of private 
I nterprise which alone was fruitful ” And the autlior concludes 
Plutocratic elements and strivings undoubtedly exist in our sod 
ety in plenty 

As you see, your predecessors in the distant past, when llio 
impressions of the Great Reform (which, as Mr Yuzhakov has 
discovered, should have opened up a peaceful and correct path of 
development for “people^s production,** and which, in fact, only 
opened a path for the development of a plutociaoy) were still 
MVid and fresh, could not but admit the plutocratic, t c , the hour 
geois character of private enterprise m Russia 

Wily have you forgotten this? Why, when you talk about 
*‘naUoiial" circulation and the development of the ‘'forces of the 
country** thanks to '‘enterprise and initiative,** do you not men 
tion the inherent antagonism in this development, the exploiting 
character of this enterprise and initiative? OjJposition can, and 
sliould, of course, be expressed to monopoHes and similar insti 
tutions, for undoubfedly i^ake the conditions of the toilers 
worse, but it must not be forgotten that in addition to all these 
mcdiitVal fetteng, die toiler is bound by still atrooiger, modean, 
bourgeois fetters Undoubtedly, the niolihon of monopoly will 
be beneficiftl for tlie whole of the "people,** because since tlm 
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bourgeois system became tiic basis of the economics of the coun 
try, these survivals of the mediojval system only serve to add 
still more bitter medieval misfortunes to capitalist nusforlunes 
Undoubtedly, these must be abolished, and Hie quicker and more 
radically this is done, the better, in order, by freeing bourgeois 
society of the semi serf fetters it has inherited, to free the hands of 
the working class, to facilitate its struggle against the bourgeoisie 
Therefore, one should call a spade a spade and say tliat mo 
nopoiy, and all other mediocval restrictions (and tlieir name in 
Russia 13 legion) must be abolished in the interest of the working 
class in order to facilitate its struggle against the bourgeois sys 
tern Tliat is all Only a bourgeois can fail to sec the profound 
and ar reconcilable antagonism bcAwecn the boiirgeoisie and the 
proletariat among the “people*’ tliat lies bclund tlic solidarity 
of interests of the whole “people” in opposition to the m^dioival, 
serf institutions 

Incidentally, It would be absurd to believe that the “fnends of 
the people” can be put to shame when, in regard to what the 
rural dislncls require, they can say things like the following 

“When a few yoare ago” tsoys Mr Korolenko, “certain iicwspaiiori 
discussed the question as to what professions ond what type of In 
tellcctual pooplo the rural districts required tho list proved to ho 0 
very Icmp and varied one and ombracod almost tho whole of bfo doc 
tors ana women doctors were followed by doctors* asslatants, then 
followed lawyers, teachers, Iibranans ond booksellers ogronomisis, 
forestry experts and agrioultural experts gonorally, (ochnlcians of tho 
mo i \nricd branches of industry (a very extensive sphere and almost 
untouched aa yet), organleers and managers of credit Institutions, 
warehouses, etc 

wtU deni nV leant vi\tl\ ihoae “luleUeeUtala” (??) whose 
activities arc related to the sphere of economics, the agronomists, 
forestry exports, techmciana, etc The rural districts certainly do 
need the services of these people I But who, in the ruial dislncls? 
The landlords and the farmers, prosperous muyluks, of course, 
who have “savings,” and who can afford to pay for tho service of 
tho artisans whom Mr Krivenko Is pleased to call “inlellcctuals ” 
These have indeed long been thirsting for technicians, for credit 
and warehouses, tlie whole of our economic htoraturo testifies to 
this But there are others in the rural districts, much more numcr 
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ous than the former, and it would do no harm if the “friends of 
llie people** had these others in mind moie often, viz , the peasants 
who are ruined and in rags and not only have no “savings*’ with 
which to pay for tlie services of “intellectuals** but have not 
enough bread to prevent them from dying of starvation And it is 
these rural districts that you want to assist by setting up ware 
houses^ ^ What will our one horse and horseless peasants store in 
these wareliouses? Their clothes? They pawned diese as far back 
as 1891 to the rural and city kulaks^ who, at that time, in accord 
ance with your humane liberal prescrip tioai set up actual “ware 
houses” m tlieir houses, inns and shops All that these peasants 
have left is their “hands” to work with, but even Russian chinov 
niki have so far failed to invent “warehouses** in which to store 
thie commodity 

It IS difficult to imagine more stiiking proof of the banality of 
these “democrats** than their sentimental adoration of technical 
progress among the “peasantry** while closing their eyes to the 
mass expropnation of this very “peasantry** For example, in 
No 2 of Russkoye Bogatstvo {Sketches^ sec XII), Mr Karyshev, 
with the fervour of a liberal cretin^ tells of cases of “perfections 
and improvements’* in peasant fanning — of the “spread of im 
proved sorts of seeds on the peasant farms” — American oats, Vaza 
rye, Clydesdale oats, etc “In some places the peasants set apart a 
special plot of land for seed on which, after very careful tilling, 
they plant by hand selected samples of grain ’* “Many and very 
varied innovations** are observed “in the sphere of improved im 
plements and machines” • hoes, light ploughs, threshing machines, 
winnowing machines, seed sorters He states that there is an “m 
crease In disuse of different kinds ol terlilizer” — piiosphonte, hsb 
manure, pigeon droppings, eta “Correspondents urge the necessity 
for setting up local stores for the sale of phosphorite” in the vil 

^Ufturere — Ed Eng ed 

^ Goverj^mont officiala, bureaucretB . — Ed Eng ed 

would remind the reader that those Irq proved Implements are die- 
tributed In the Novouxensk Uyezd as fettows 37 per cent (poor) peasants, 
le, lOjOtK) out of 28 000 households, have 7 Implements out of 5,724, that 
is to say, one eighth of one por cent I Four fifths of the implements are 
monopolised by the rich, who roprosent only one-foprth of the total hoqsa 
hnldB, 
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lagca — and Mi Katyshev, quoting fiom V V ’s book, Progressive 
Tendencies in Pensmt Fanning (Mr Krivenko also quotes this 
book), IS so aiTected by all this progress that he positively diopa 
into pathos He says 

“Tliis information, which wo arc able to give hero only in bnef, 
mokes both a cheerful and n ead impresaion cheerful because 
these people Impoverished in debt, a groat number without horses, 
do not drop their arms to their sides, do not give way to despair, do 
not change their occiqiotion, hut remain true to tho soil, for they un 
derstand that it is m the floll, if It is properly treated that their 
future tliQu atrengih, their nchoe llo, (Of course it t« just the impov 
crlshcd and horseless muzhik that buys phosphorite, seed Bortors, 
threshing mochinca and Clydesdale oala for seed I 0 sanctn aimphcitoa/ 
But this is not written by a high ethool girl, but by a professor, a 
doctor of pohlical oconoTnyU No, say what you like mero holy aim 
plicity does not explain everything hero ) “They search feverishly for 
new ways methods of ciiltivotion seed, Implements fertilizers, for 
ctcrything that will fettilize tho soil thot feeds them and that will 
compensnlo them a Iiundiodfold for the labour they put into It ^ This 
information creates n sad impression because” (perhaps you will think 
that this friend of tho people ' has at least remomhered the mass 
expropriation of the ponsontry, that accompanies and is called forth 
by tho concentration of the land in the hands of the prosperous muzhiks 
and Its conversion Into capitoZ as a basts of improved farrmug — the 
very expropriation that throws on to tho market free and *chcnp’ 

‘ bunds* whicli make for tho sutceas of native ‘cnleipriHo’ wub the aid 
of these threshing machines seed sorters winnowing nmcliinos? — No 
thing of tho kind) ‘bocmisp wo ourselves inusl bo lotiaod Wheio Is 
tbo md that we should bo giving to the muzhik who is stuving to 
ruiso the level of his fanning? We have nt our disposal science, lltoru 
turo cxinbuions waroliousuj commission agents ( That is exactly how 
lie puts thofn, gentlemen, sido by side scicneo and ' commission 
agdits 'Hie friendti of tho people must bo Btudied, not when 
they are fighting tho Social Democrats, because nt such limes they 
don u uniform made of tho rags of the Ideals of tliolr fathers” but 
In their every day clothes, when they are dlscimiug in detail tho 

lYou are quite ri^ht, Mr Professor when you say that tho unproved 
methods of farming will compensate o hmdredlold the ‘peoplo who do 
not ‘Tall into despair and who remain true to tho soil * But have you 
not observed 0 mighty doctor of political economy, that in order to 
acquire phosphorite etc, the 'muzhik* must cUstingiiish himself from the 
mass of the starving poor by having avtdlable money, and that munoy Is 
tho product of social lobour which lias possed into private hmula, that 
the appropriation of tho “reward* for improved farming will be tlw appro 
ptittUon of ot/icr pcepfes lulmur, that only tho most conlcmptlblo hangers 
on of the bourgooisio con think that tlio source of this nbundnnt reward 
Is tho personal effort of tho ma'itpr who ‘dlbgcnlly fortilw^s soil \\\^ 
feeds him ? 
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affttlrfi of every day life At such times orc Is able to observe these 
petty bourgeois ideologists in their true colours and odours ) Has the 
muzhik anytliing like that? Of course he has the rudiments of them, 
but for some reason or other these dovclop very slowly The muzhik 
wants an example — where ore our experimental fields our model 
farms? The muzhik is seeking for the printed word — where is our 
popular literature on ogronomica? The muzhik is seeking for for 
tillzer, Implements seed — ^wherc arc our Zemstvo stores for the sale of 
these things^ wholesale supplies, convenience of purchasing* dlstribu 
lion Where are you workers private and Zemstvo workers? Co 
and work the time has long arnved and 

The Russian people will express to you 
Their heartfelt 6>^tititudel * ^ 

N Karyshev, (RujsAoye Bogat^Cvo No 2, p 19 ) 

Here you have the picture of these friends of the petty ‘‘people’s” 
bourgeois delighting in tlieir philistine progress' 

One would imagine that, apart from an analysis of the eco 
nomica of our countryside, it would be sufficient to note this strik 
ing fact of our modern economic history, viz, the generally ad 
nutted progress in peasant economy which has gone on simul 
laneoualy with the enormous expropriation of the “peasantry” — 
m order to become convinced of the absurdity of picturing the 
“peasantry” as an inherently united and homogeneous whole, in 
order to become convinced of the bourgeois character of all this 
progress' Bui llie “friends of the people” remain deaf to all this 
Having disciaidcd the good sides of the old Russian social revo 
luHonary NarodUin they cling tightly to one of its moat serious 
nustaioes, pu the failure to understand the class antagonisms 
among the peosantr) 

‘The Narodnik of the ‘seventies,** aptly observed Hurwitz, “had 
not the falnleat idea of tho claes antagonisms amone the pcaannlrT 
itself, and »aw only the aiitagonisni between the ^exploiter,’ the kulak 
or shark, nnd hit victim, the peasant who is Imbued with the com 
muniat ipirlt* Gleb Uapenakv was alone in his scepticism anV re 
sponded to the general sUiio of Illusion with an ironical smile. Knowing 
ihfe peasant so well and possesaing enorroous artistic talent whloh 
penetrated to ihs heart of things, ho could not help seeing that Indivl 
dualism had become the fundamontal economic relationship, not only 

iFrom Nckrassova poem T/ie Sower — Ed Eng ed 

the villa go commune anlagonittlc sooinl classes arose,” eaye 
Hurwitz in onolher place (P 104 ) I quote Hurwjtz only to supplement 
tlm facts empneratoa above* 
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bcUvcan the ueuLtr uiid the debtor, but among the peusanlry goncrall) 

C/ article outUlod All on an Equal Level in Ri^^kaya Aivi/, 183i 

ISo 1 (p 106 of the article) 

But It was permissible and even natural to fall into this error 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies, when exact information about the 
economics of the countryside wag relatively scarce, when the dis 
integiation of the rural distiicts had not yet become so marked, 
but at the present Ume one must deliberately close one’s eyes not 
to see this disintegFation It is extremely characteristic that it is 
precisely at the present time, when the ruination of the peasantry 
seema to have reached its climax, that one hears so much on all 
sides about the progress of peasant economy Mr V V (who is 
an indubitable **fnend of the people”) has written a whole book 
on this subject and he cannot be reproached with being wrong as 
regards the facts On the contrary, the facts cannot be doubted in 
the least the facts about the technical, agricultural progress of the 
peasantry, but neither can there be any doubt about the fact of 
the mass expropriation of the peasantry And so, tlie ”fnends of 
the people” concentrate all their attention on the fact that the 
“muzhik” IS feverishly seeking new methods of cultivating the 
soil which would help him to fertilize tlie soil that feeds him — 
and fail to see the reverse side of the medal, viz, the feverish 
separation of the very same “muzhik” from the land Like os 
irichcs, tliey bury ihcir heads in the sand in order to avoid look 
ing facts in the face, in order not to witness tlie process of trana 
formation of the Very land from which the peasant is being 
divorced, into capital, in order not to witness the process of form 
ation of the internal market ' Try to refute the fact that these 
two polarized processes are taking place among our commimo 
peasants, try to prove that they are due to anything else tlian the 
bourgeois diaracter of our society You will fail I The alpha and 
omega of their “science” and of their political ^^aclivily” is to 
sing Imllelujas and to pour out humane and well meaning phrases. 

^ The quest for methods of euUivaUng the soil” becomes ^Tcvcrlsh” 
precisely becaiiso the well to do muzhik hss to carry on farming on a 
large scale and be would not bo able to do this with the old methods, 
pteciscly liccaviso competition comncla him to seek for new methods, for 
ofrlcuUuro lo more end moro acquiring o commodity nnd bourgoois choree tor 
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And tbey even elevale this mildly liberal patching of the pies 
ent system into a complete philosophy “Small vital deeds,” says 
Mr Krivenko, with an air of profundity, “are much bettei than 
superb inactivity” Something new and wise Moreover, he goes 
on to say, “small deeds are by no means synonymous with small 
aims ” And as an example of such “wide activity,” when small 
deeds become “proper and good,” he quotes the activity of a cer 
tain lady who organised schools, and then the activities of a 
lawyer in the country who aqueezea out the legal quacks, the pro 
posal of the lawyers to go into the provinces to the circuit sessions 
of the assize couits in order to defend accused persons, and 
finally, the proposal of which we have already heard, to open 
stores for ^'kustars** in this case, the extension of activity (to the 
dimensions of a great aim) is to consist of opening stores “with 
the combined efforts of the Zemstvos in the busiest centres ” 

All tins 18 very lofty, humane and liberal, of course, “liberal,” 
because it will release the bourgeois system of economy of all its 
mediaeval fetters and by that will make it easier for the workers to 
fight this very system, which, of course, is not injured, but on tlie 
contiary is strengthened by these measures We have read all 
about this long ago in Russian liberal publications It would not 
have been worth while arguing against this had we not been com 
pelled to do so by tbe gentlemen of Russkoye Bogatstvo who be 
gan to advance these “modest beginnings of liberalism” as argu 
ments against the Social Democrats, to set them an example and 
to reproach them with having renounced the “ideals of the 
fathers ” * That being the case, we cannot but say that it is, to say 
the least, diverting to oppose the Social Democrats with proposals 
and suggestions for such moderate and punctilious liberal (in 
other words, serving the bourgeoisie) activity As for the fathers 
aivd their ideals, it mVist be said that however erroneous and uto 
plan the old theories of the Russian Narodniki may have been, 
they, at all events, wore ahsolntely opposed to such “modest be- 
ginnings of liberalism” I have borrowed the la tier expi^ssion fiom 
Mr N K Mikhailovsky’s review of the Russion edition of Marx’s 
book {Otechestveniye Zupiskiy 187i2, No 4 ) This review is wntten 
\n a very lively, spirited and fresh style (compared with his pres 
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enl writings), and in it he stiongly protests against the proposal 
lo refrain from offending onr yoimg liberals 

But that was written a long time ago, so long ago that the 
^‘friends of the people’' have managed to forget all this com 
pletely, and by their tactics tliey have strikingly dcnionsti nted 
that when materialist criticism ot political inatUuUons is lacking 
and when the class character of the modern state is not under 
stood, It IS only one step from political radicahsm lo ])ohticnl 
opportunism 

Here are a few examples of llm opportunism 

riio transformiitlou of the Mituslcy of Stuto Properly li\lo 
Ministry of A^?rlculmrn, ’ doclorcs Mr Yu/hakov, *inay liuvo profound 
liifluonco on tho progreBS of our ccononiic doclopmcnt, but it may 
nlw) turn out to bo notinng more tliaa a rcHhuflllng of onicinls* (No 
10, Ruiskoyc Uo$(Ustvo ) 

That is to say, it all depends upon who will ho ‘hnllcd” — the 
friends of the people oi tho repn seniutncs of the inleicsls of the 
landlords and capitalists fho interests themselves need not b 
Iquclicd 

‘‘The proleetion of the economically weak fiom llic iconoimc 
ally strong is the hrst natural task of state interference,’ cnnUnucs 
this very same Mr Yu/hakov in the very same place and this ih 
repeated after liim in the very same terms by the chronn Ici of 
internal affairs in No 2 of Russkoye Uo^atsivo And in ordei that 
there may be no doubt that he interprets ihu philanlhiopic non 
senso^ in tlie same way as it is mlerpreled by ln<i fellow hliond 
and radical petty bourgeois ideologists in Western Euiope, ho 
adds, after what has bein quoted above, the following 

“Gladstones Land BUI,* RlsmorckB h\ urance for workois^* far 
tory Inspection, iho Idea of our Peasants Bank the oranuiantJon of 
migrniion meoainos af^ainst tlio kulnk — all thi*^ mo aitcmpia to npnly 
this very principle of slnie buorhrenco for tim purpo*o of proiec linft 
the economically weok“ 

The merit of this hes in its frankness The aullior openly de 
dares that ho vsanls to stand on the basis of present social rcla 

^ It ia nonsenao bocaiiBo the Vonomicnlly strong^ m slronR I)crauFo, 
among other thingR, ho posacssefl political power Wuhoiil polititul powLi 
he would not bo rtblo to inauUulp tho rconomic ruin, 
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Uonships as do Messrs Gladstone and Bismarck, that lie, like them, 
wants to patch and darn present day society (bourgeois society — 
and this is what he, like the West European adherents of Gladstone 
and Bismarck, does not understand), and not to fight against it 
The fact that they regard the state, the organ which has arisen on 
tlie soil of present day society and which protects Uie interests of 
liie ruhng classes vn this society, as an inslrumeM of reform, is 
in comjilele harmony with this, their fundamental theoretical visw 
They regard the stale as being omnipotent and standing above 
classes, and expect that it will not only “assist” the toilers, but 
introduce real and proper order (as Mr Krivenko informed us) 
Of course, nothing else could be expected from these purest of 
philistine ideologists, for one of the moat characteristic features 
of the petty bourgeoisie, and which, incidentally, makes them a 
reacrionary class, is that as a small producer dissociated and 
isolated (by the very conditions of liis work, tied down to a de 
finite place and to a definite exploiter, the petty bourgeois is un 
able to understand the class character of the exploitation and 
oppression from which he suffers, sometimes not less than the 
proUlarian, he la unable to understand that even the state in 
bourgeois society cannot but be a class state ^ 

But why IS It, most worthy Messieurs “fnends of the people,” 
that up till now — and with particular energy since the passing of 
the Emancipation Reform — our government has “supported, pro 
tecled and created” only the bourgeoisie and capitalism? Why is 
it that this bad behaviour on the part of the autocratic and alleged 
above class government has coincided with the historical period 
during which the internal life of the country is characlensed by 

^Thai h why the **friend8 qf the people” ore the most out and out 
reactionaries when they «ay that thq natural task of the slate ie to pro 
led the economically weak (that is wlmt it should do according to their 
banal old wives* morality), when the whole history and Internal politics 
of Russia prove that the task of our state is to protect only the feudal 
landlords and the big bourgeoisie and to punish ruthlessly every attempt 
op the part of the econou^colly w^ak to stand up for their own interesta 
That, of courao, is its mtural task, because absolutism and bureaucracy are 
ihqrouBhlT saturated wUh the feudal bourgeois spirit and because in the 
^nnomlc snhere the bourgeoisie has undivided power and compels the 
worker to *Tlc low ” 
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the development of commodity production^ commerce and in 
dustry? Why do you think that these lasr mentioned changes in 
internal life came subsequently and that the policy of the govern 
ment came first when, as a matter of fact, these changes took place 
80 deep down in society that the government did not observe that 
they were taking place and put innumerable obstacles in their way, 
when as a matter of fact this very ^‘absolute’* government under 
other conditions of internal life, ‘^supported,” ‘‘protected’* and 
‘‘created” another class? 

Oh, the “friends of the people” never stop to ask lliemselves 
questions like tins! All this is matenfllism, dialectius “Ilegchnn 
ism,** “mysticism and metaphysics** They think that if they plead 
with this government nicely enough and humbly enough it can 
put everything nght And as far as humility is concerned, one 
must do Russkoye Bo^atsivo justice why, even among the Russian 
liberal press it la distinguished for its failure to display the alight 
est independence Judge for yourselves “The abolition of llie sail 
tax, tlie abolition of the poll tax and the reduction of the land 
purchase payments’* are described by Mr Yuzhakov as “a con 
Biderahle relief for national economy” Of course! But was not 
the obolUion of tlic salt tax accompanied by the imposition of a 
host of new indirect taxes and by an increase in old taxes? Was 
not the abolition of the poll tax accompanied by an incieasc in 
tlie payments made by the former serfs on state lands in the guise 
of tronsfoiming these payments into land purchase payments? 
And even after the notorious reduction in the land purchase pay 
meiils (by which the govenunent did not even return to iho peas 
ants the profits il mode of land purchase operations) , did not the 
discrepancy between the amount of the payments and the income 
from the land, te, iho direct survival of feudal quit rent, re 
main? Oh, that’s nothing Wliat is important to them la “the first 
step,” tJic “principle” As for the rest Oh, the rest we can 
plead for later onl 

But these arc only the blossoms Now for the fruit 

*The ^eighties eased the burden oi ibe people* (this rofors to the 

above mentioned racosurea) "and by that saved the people from uucr 
ruin,** 
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Tins too IS a classical example of shameleBS, cringing phrase 
mongering which can only be compared witli the above quoted 
remark of Mr Mikhailo\sky that we have still to create the pio 
letariat One cannot help recalling, in this connection, Shchedrin* s 
apt description of the lustory of tlie evolution of the Russian 
liberal This liberal starts out by pleading with the authorities to 
grant reforms “as far as possible,” then he begins to beg “Give 
U8 at least something,” and finally takes up a permanent and un 
shakable position that can only be “described as despicable ** Now 
how con one refrain from saying that the “friends of the people’* 
have taken up this permanent and unshakable position when, fresh 
with the impressions of the famine raging among millions of the 
people, towards which the attitude of the government was first 
that of the huckster’s stinginess and then of the huckster’s coward 
ice, they declare m the press that the government saved the people 
from utter nun II Several years more will pass, during which the 
peasantry will be expropriated still more rapidly, the government, 
in addition to establishing the Ministry of Agriculture will abolish 
one or two direct taxes and introduce several new indirect taxes, 
the famine will spread to 40 million of the population — and these 
gentlemen will write just the same see, 40 million are starving 
and not 50 million, that is because the government has eased the 
burden of the people and saved it from utter ruin, that is because 
the government heeded the advice of the “friends of the people” 
and estolihshed a Ministry of Agriculture! 

Another example 

In No 2 of Russkoye Bogatstvo the chronicler of internal af 
fairs argues that Russia, being “fortunately” (sic’) a backwaicl 
country “which has preserved elements that enable her to base 
her economic system on the principle of solidarity,”^ is therefore 
able to “enter into international relationships as the channel for 
economic solidarity” and that the chances for this are increased 
by Russia’s unchallenged “political power”! I 

iSolldanly behveen ivhom? Between the landlord and the peasant, the 
proa^roufl muzhik and the tramp, the manuiaoturer and the worker^ In 
order to nnderatnnd what this classical **pnnclplo of solidarity means, 
we must recall that solidoriiy between Uic employer and the workman is 
achieved by “reducing wages ^ 
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Tins 18 said of the gendarme of Europe, the constant and most 
reliable bulwark of all reaction, which has reduced tlie Russian 
people to the shameful posHion of being oppressed m their nat 
Ive country and of serving as instruments to oppress the people 
in western countries — ^this gendarme is described as the channel 
for economic solidarity^ 

This is too mucU^ Messieurs the ‘Triends of the people’* out 
shine all the liberals put together They not only plead with the 
government, tliey not only eulogise it, but they actually pray to 
it, pray and bow their heads to the ground to it, pray to it with 
suoh steal that one’s hea|;t is wrung with pity to hear tlie thump 
Ing of their loyal foreheads on the ground 

Do you remember the German defimtion of a phihstine? 

Was iBt der Phihstcr? 

Ein holder Darm, 

Voll Furcht und HolTnimg, 

Dass Gott erbarm ^ 

This definition does not quite fit this case God God Is 
quite in the background The authorities that’s an altogether 
different matter And if, in this definition, we put ^‘authoiitica” 
in place of the word ‘‘God” we will get an exact description of tho 
intellectual stock in trade, the moral level and the civic courage 
of the Russian humane, liberal “friends of the people ” 

To tlielr absolutely absurd views about the government, the 
“friends of tho people” add a corresponding attitude toward the 
BO called “intelligentsia ” Mr Krivenko writta 

‘Tltcraturc” ehould ‘ appraise phonomona according to their social 
moaning and cncouroffo every active effort to do Rood It hos called 
attention, and continues to call Rttention to tlio snortage of teachorB 
doctors, technicians to iho fact thot iho people arc sick, arc bocoTnlng 
Impovcriflhod ' (owing to tho shortage of lochniplanal) '‘that they ore 
illlteiatc, etc and when people come forward wIjo have weaned of 
sluing at green bnhn lahlcw, of taking part in private thontrlrah and 
eating vyaztga plo at banquets of tho marshals of iho nobility who po 
out to work with rare Bclf^flacrlfico (think of itt they sacrlnci^ green 

* What ja a philistine? 

A hollow gut, 

Full of fear and hope, 

May God have pity on himl (Heine Eil ) 
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bQize tables, theatricals and plot) **and In spite of ail obstacles U 
must welcome them** 

Two pages later, he, with the serious air of a bureaucrat who 
( as grown wise by experience, reproves those who 

'wavered when confronted with the question of whether or not to 
accept Bcmce aa rural prefect ‘ as mayor of a town, aa chairman or 
member of Zemstvo adminlstrallona under the new regulations In a 
society In which the conacioueness of civic requirements and duties la 
developed* (really, gentlemen, this is as bad os the speeches of fomoua 
RitssJan pompadours, like the Baranovs and KoslohesI) such wavering 
and sucl^ an attitude would be inconceivable because it would assimi 
late every reform, If it had a vital side to it at all, In its own way 
ie It would take advantage of and help to develop exactly that side 
of the reform that It thou^t expedient, the undesired sides it would 
convert into a dead letter, and if there were no vitohly in ibe reform 
at all ft would remain entirely an alien body** 

What the devil does this mean? Miserable twopenny ha’ 
penny opportunism, and yet he talks with all this bombast! Liter 
ature’a task is to collect all the drawing room gossip about the 
wicked Marxists, to bow in grabtude to the government for hav 
Ing saved the people from utter ruin, to welcome people who 
have wearied of satbng at green baize tables, to teach people not 
to hesitate to take positions even as rural prefects What am I read 
5ng? Nedeha or Novoye Vremya?^ No, it is Rus^koye Bogatstvo^ 
the organ of the advanced Russian demoorats 

And It 18 these gentlemen who talk about the ^‘ideals of tlie 
fathers,” who claim that they are the guardians of the traditions 
of the, times when France spread the ideas of socialism througl) 
out Europe and the asaimilation of these ideas m Russia gave rise 
lo the theories and teachings of Herzen, and Chernyahevsky Tliis 
IS really ioandalous and would be outrageous and offensive if 
Rmskoye Bo^alstvo were not so diverting, if such statements in 
the pages of such a magazme did not rouse only Homeric laugh 
ter Yes, you besmirch these ideals! Indeed, what were the ideals 

^ la RusslaUp ^emH Nachalnik Ofl^cialB first appointed in 1889 whoso 
fuacUona were to keep the peasants in subjection to the landlords The 
Zm^fd Nachdnik wai a member of the nobility In his county or uyezd, 
and was appointed on the recommendation of the Marshal of the Nobility 
oy the govemot of the province He exercised administrativo and judicial 
Mthority over the local peasant population * — £d Eng ed 
• tteek sad /Vew rfmea, reactionary journaljs, — fid, Eng ed 
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of the first Russian Socialists, of the Socialists of the epoch winch 
Kaulsky so aptly clescnbcd when he said 

“when every socialist was a pool and e\ery poet — a socialist’* 

hailh in a special social system, m the communal structure 
of Russian life, hence — faith in the possibility of a peasant social 
ist revolution — that is what inspiicd them and lOUsed scorts and 
hundreds of people to the huoic struggle against the government 
And you cannot reproach the Social Demociats with not being 
able to appreciate the enornious historical servica these exoellcnt 
people rendered in their day and with not being able to respect 
their memory profoundly But I ask you, where 13 that faith now? 
It no longer exists, so much so tint, when loist year Mr V V tried 
to argue that the village commune trains the people lor co opera 
tive effort and seivcs as the hearth of altruistic sentiments, etc, 
even Mr Mikhailovsky's conscience was pneked and he ibegan 
shamefacedly to lecture Mr V V and to point out that "Vo m 
tcsli^ation has shown llie connection between our village commune 
and altruism ” And indeed no investigation has shown this But 
there i\as a time when jrooplo did believe, and faithfully 
believed witliout inve^U gallons 

How? Why? On what grounds? Because 
“Every socialist was a poet ond every poet — a socialist ” 

Moreover, adds Mr Mikhailovsky, all conscientious invesli 
gatois are agreed tliat the rural population is being split up 
on the one hand, a mass of proletarians is arising and, on the 
other, a handful of “kulaks'* who keep the rest of the population 
under their heel Again ho is right the rural population is indeed 
being split up Moreover, the rural population was split up long 
ago And simultaneously, the old Russian peasant sociahsm was 
split up and made way, on the one hand, for woikors* socialism 
and, on the other, for — a degcneiate and banal philistine radical 
ism Tliis change cannot be described otherwise than as degonera 
lion Out of the doctrine of a special social system of peasant life, 
of a peculiarly native path of development of our countr> , thero 
has emerged a sort of diluted ecleoUcism, which can no longer 
deny that commodity production has become tlio basis of cco 
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noraic development and that it has grown into capitalism, but 
which refuses to see the bourgeois character of all relationships 
of production, refuses to see the inevitability of the class struggle 
under such a social system Out of a political programme that 
was calculated to rouse the peasantry for the socialist revolution 
against the foundations of modern society ^ — there has emerged a 
programme for patching, ‘hmproving’^ the conditions of the peas 
entry while preserving the foundations of present society 

Strictly speaking, all that has gone before la sufficient to enable 
one to judge the kind of “criticism” that is to be expected fiom 
the gentlemen of Russkoye Bogatstvo when they undertake to 
“rout^^ the Social Demociats They do not make the slightest 
attempt to explain in a straightforward and conscientious manner 
their conception of conditions m Russia (the oensoiship would 
not have prevented them from doing this had they laid most stress 
on the economic side and expressed themselves in the general 
and partly i^lsopean, terms in which the whole of tlieir “polemic” 
uas conducted) and to bring forward arguments against this 
conception, to prove that it is wrong and to prove that the prac 
iical conclusions drawn from this conception are wiong Instead 
of that, we get vapid phrases about abstioct sohemes and belief in 
them, about the conviction that every couutiy has to pass through 
the phase and similar stuff, the like of which Mr Mikhai 
lovsky has provided us in plenty Often we get utter distoilions 
Tor instance, Mr Krivenko declares that Marx 

* admitted that If we dofiiired n (?ii according to Marx, iherufore, 
the evolution of eoclal and economic relationships is determined by 
human will and consciousness?? Is this boundless ignorance or unex 
ompled effrontery? [) '*ond if we acted accordingly, we could avoid tlio 
\ici88itude3 of capitalism and proceed by another and more expedient 
path (jic/0 

Our knight was able to give utterance to this absurdity by 
deliberately misquoting what Marx said Quoting the passage from 

^ Tliift, !i\ ftict, wftB the substance of all out old revolulionary pro 
grammes from the Bakuniniala and the rebels, to the Nnrodnlki and finally 
the Narodnaya yolyuxalB v/ho were firmly convinced that the peasants 
woiild send an overwhelming majoiity of Socialists to the future Zemsky 
Sober * 
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Marxes well known letter* {Yuridicheski Vestrak^ 1888, No 10), 
in which Marx expresses his great respect for Chernyshevsky, who 
thought that Russia would be able to avoid *‘thc tortures of the 
capitalist system,*’ Mr Krivenko, closing the quotation marks, 
I e , ending the quotation of what Marx actually said (the last 
words of which were “he f Chorny shevsky] pronounces in favour 
of tlie latter solutaon”), adds “‘And I,* says Marx, * share (Kri 
venko’s italics) these views * ** (P 186, No 12 ) 

Wlxat Marx actually did say was the following 

‘And my honourable cntlc would have had at least os much reason 
for Inferring from my consideration for tlila ‘great Rusaiftn ontic and 
man of learning that I sliarod his views on the question aa for con 
eluding from my polemic against the ‘literary man and Pan Slnvlst ^ 
that I rejected them” (Y uridicktild FcstniA, 1B88, No 10, p 271 ) 

And 80 Maix said that Mr Mikhailoveky had no right to 
regard him as opposed to the idea that Russia would develop 
along special lines because be resjicctcd those who advocated this 
idea and Mr Krivenko interpreted this to mean that Marx **ad 
mitled” this special line of development This ib a complete dis 
tortion Morx’s statement clearly shows that he evaded the question 
as such “Mr Mikhailovsky might have taken as his grounds 
either of the two contradictory remarks, i e , he had no grounds 
for drawing Uis conclusione as to what my views were on Russian 
affairs generally, on either of them” And in order to avoid any 
misinterp relation, Marx, in this very letter, replied to the ques 
lion as to the way his theory could apply lo Russia Tills reply 
clearly shows that Marx evaded a reply to the question as such, 
refrained from examining the facts about Russia, which alone 
could decide the question 

'Tf Russia is tending to become a onpitallst nation after the ox 
ample of the West European countries — and in the ipnst few yeara she 
has made no sm®ll offori Jn this respeol — she will not succeed wiUi 
out having first iranelormod a good part of her peasants Into pro* 
letnrlans. ” (C/ Marx Engels Carres pondonco^ Letter No 167—* 
Ed Eng ed ) 

One would think that this is perfectly clear the quesUon was 
preciBcly whether Russia was striving to become a capitalist 

^Marx had A Herzen In mind— Ed 
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notion, whether the ruination of her peasants was the process of 
creation of the capitalist system, of the capitalist proletaiiat, and 
Marx replied th^jt, “if*’ she is striving to become a capitalist na 
tion she wiU liave to transform a good proportion of the peas 
anlxy into proWlanam In other Marx’s theory is i 

vestigate and explain the evolution of the economic systems in 
certain countues and its “application” to Russia merely means 
iHvesUgatin^ Russian relationships of production and their evolu 
tion by utilising the accepted methods of nuUenaltsm and theo 
rctical political economy ^ 

Tlie woilang out of a new methodology and politico economic 
theory marked such gigantic progress in social science, such a 
tremendous stride in the socialist movement that the principal 
theoretical problem that rose up before Russian Socialists almost 
immediately after the appearance of Capital was the problem of 
the “destiny of capitalism in Russia”, around this problem the 
most heated contioversies arose and in accordance with it the most 
important progiomme postulates were decided And it is a re 
markable fjftct that when a separate group of Socialists appeared 
(about ten years ago) which answered the question regarding the 
capitalist evolution oF Huseia in the affirmative and based this 
decision on the data of Russian economic conditions — it did not 
encounter any direct and definite criticism of the material issue, 
any onticism which, based on the same methodological and theo 
retical principles, gave a different explanation of this data * 

Having undertaken a crusade against the Marxists, tlie “friends 
of the people” likewise advance their arguments without mvesti 
gating the facts As we have seen in the first article, they make 
shift with phrases Moreover, Mr Mikhailovsky does not miss an 
opportumty to display his wit m teasing the Marxists about their 
lack of unanimity, about their not having agreed among them 
selves as to what iliey should say And “our celebrated*' Mr N K 
Mikhailovsky laughs heartily over his own jokes about “genuine** 

repeal that this conclusion could not but }>e elenr to qH those who 
ha^i read The Communist Manijesto Poverty of Philosophy nnd Cnpnal 
and ei tpedal exjlaueJUou vraE the Mr NRkbwll 

oriy 
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find *^not genuine^* Maixists It is perfectly true that there is not 
complete unanimity among the Marxists But, in the first place, 
Mr Mikhailovsky does not present this fact correotly, and sec 
ondly, this abaeuce of uuaumiity does not reveal the weakness, 
but the strength and vitality of Russian Social Democracy Thu 
fact of the matter la that the characteristic feature of recent tiniea 
18 that Socialists are approaching Social Democratic views by vari 
ous ways and, therefore, while unreservedly agreeing with tlie 
fundamental and pnnupnl postulate — that Russia represents a 
bourgeois society which has grown up out of the serf system, that 
its political form is the class state and that the only way to put 
an end to the exploitation of the toilers is through the class striig 
glc of the piolotanat — tliey differ on many questions of detail 
botii in regal d to liio methods of presenting tJie ease and iii the 
interpretation of this or that phenomenon in Russian life * I can 
therefore delight Mr Mikhailovsky beforehand by stating that, 
uilhin the limits of the main postulate Juat mentioned which all 
Ibocial Democrats accept, differences of opinion exist among So 
cial Democrats even on the questions that have been touched upon 
in these brief remaiks, for example, the Peasant Reform, the 
economica of peasant farming and kusUir industnes, tlie renting 
of land, etc The unanimity of people who were content with the 
unanimous acceptance of “lofty Inithfl” such as — that the Peasant 
Reform could have opened for Russia a peaceful path of proper 
development, that the state could have called not upon the rep 
rescntfltives of the interests of capitalism, but upon the “friends 
of the people*’, that the village commune could have socialised 
agriculture together with the manufacturing induslTies which lire 
ktistar i^ould have developed into large scale production, that 
people* 5 renting of land supjiorted people*s economy — llua lender 
and touching unanimity has been replaced by disagreements 
among people who ore seeking for an explanation of the real, 
th^ present economic organisation of Russia as a system of dc 
finite relationfilupa of production, an explanation of its reed eco 
nomlc ovolution^ of its political and other auperstructures 

^ honhi hero roCors to tho so caUod “legal Marxists.” See noVo to p&ge 
Enf( cd, 
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And if such work, which, from various angles, leads to the 
acceptance of a common postulate, which undoubtedly leads also 
to joint political activity and for that reasoh gives all those who 
accept this postulate the nght and duty to call themselves Social^ 
Democrats, still leaves a wide field for difference of opinion on 
a large number of questions of details, which are solved in differ 
ent ways, U merely reveals the strength and vitality of Russian 
Social Democracy * 

Moreover, the conditions under which this work has to bo 
carried on are as bad as can possibly be imagined there is not, 
and there cannot be, an organ that would unite tlie various 
branches of the work, in view of tlie police conditions prevailing, 
pnvate intercourse is extremely hampered Under these cncinn 
stances, it is quite natural that Social Democrats should not be 
able to come to an understanding among themselves in regard lo 
details, that they should contradict each other 

This 18 very funny, is it not? 

Some aurpnae may be caused by a reference in Mr Krivenko’s 
“polemics” against the Social Democrats to certain “neo Marxists ” 
Some readers might think that a split has taken place among the 
Social Democrats, and that “neo Marxists” have sepaiated from 
the old Social Democrats But nothing of the kind has happened 
No one has anywhere or ever publicly cnticised the theory and 
programme of Russian Social Democracy in the name of Marx 
ism, or has advocated any other kind of Marxism The fact of the 
matter Is that Messrs Krivenko and Mikhailovsky have been lis 
lening to drawing room gossip about the Marxists, have been 
paying heed various liberals who try to cover up their inanity 

^For the very Blmple reason that these questions have not been solved 
tip till now Indeed, the assertion that the peoples renting of land 
supports people^s economy^ cannot be called a solution of the renting of 
land problem nor can the foUoVing description of the system by which 
the peasant cultivated the landlords land with his own Iraplemenla he called 
such ' the peasant proved to bo stronger than the landlord, * who 'sac 
rlficed bis independence for the benefit of the independent poasant” Hho 
peasant haa tom large scale production out of the hands of the landlord'* 
“the people are victorious in the struggle to determine the form of agricul 
ture.” Thie liberal, empty phrasemongerliig ia lo be found m The Destiny 
qI Capitali^m^ written by “our celebrated** Y Y^ 
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with Marxism and^ with their characteristic wit and tactfulness^ 
they set out with this intellectual stock in trade to “crUicise*^ the 
Marxifttfl It IS not surprising, therefore, that this ‘‘cnticism’’ 
should consist of nothing but a chain of curiosities and filthy in 
nuendoefl 

‘"To be constslent/' argued Mr Krheiiko, an affirmative reply ’»hould 
be given to this* (the question as to ‘whether we should strive for the 
development of capitalist Industry* ) and “wo should not shrink from 
buying up the peasuutft land or fron\ the opening of shops and dram 
shops we should rejoice nt the success of the numerous innkeepers 
in iho Euma^ and assist a still larger number of buyers of peiisants* 
grain * 

lh\^ ia really funny Try to explain to such a ‘Twend of tho 
people^* that the exploitation of the toilers every whoie in Rusdia 
13 capitalist by its very nature, that the prosperous muzhiks and 
land and grain dealers should be included in the category of rep 
resentalives of capitalism according to such and 6 udh political 
economic symptoms which prove the bourgeois character of tiio 
disintegration among the pearantry — why, he would raise a ter 
rific howl, call it outrageous heresy, shout about blindly accept 
ing West European formulas and abstract schemes (while ot the 
same time most carefully evading the actual content of the “hei 
etical” aigument) And when it is necessary to depict the “hor 
rors” which the wicked Marxists are introducing, then lofty science 
and pure ideals may be thrown aside, then it is pennissiblo to 
admit that dealers in penennts’ groin and in peasants* land are 
indeed i ep resen tali ves of capitalism and not only “people who 
love to enjoy other people’s goods 

Tiy to proie to such a “friend of the people** that the Russian 
bourgeoisie has not only already become everywhere the master 
of the labour of the people by the mere fact that the means of 
production are concentiated m its handSi but that it Is also bring 
mg prcaauro to bear upon the government, giving rise lo> compel 
hng and determining the bourgeois character of its policy — why, 
he would fly into a rage, begin to shout about the omnlpotenco 
of our government, that only by a fatal misunderstanding and 


i/e, City Duma — Gng cd* 
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unlucky chance does it “call upon’* only representalivea of the 
interests of capitalism and not the “friends of the people,” tliat 
It IS artificially implanting capitalism But under cover of this 
noise and fury they are themselves compelled to recognise the 
innkeepers in the Duma, i e , one of tlie elements of the very gov 
emment which is alleged to stand obove classed, as representatives 
of capitalism But, gentlemen, are the interests of capitalism m 
Russia represented only in tlie “Duma” and only by “innkeep 
ers”’ 

Ab for filthy innuendoes, we have heard quite enough of 
tliese from Mr Mikhailovsky, and we hear them now from Mr 
Knvenko, who, for example, in Ins desire to annihilate the hated 
Social Democrats relates that “some of them go into the factories” 
(that IS, when they can get soft jobs as techmcians or olfice work 
era) “on the plea that they do so exclusively for the purpose of 
accelerating the capitalist process ” There is no need, of course, 
to reply to such things, which are positively indecent All that 
one can do is to put a full stop here. 

Continue in the same spint, gentlemen, oontinue without fear^ 
The iinpenal government, the veiy government which, as you 
have just told us, has already taken measures (which, howevei, 
suffer fropi certain defects) to save the people from utter rujcn, 
will take measures, which will be free from all defects, to save 
you from being exposed in your banality and ignorance ^Cultured 
society” will conunue as hitherto, m the intervals between vyaziga 
pie 8nd green baize tables, to talk with great gusto about tho 
**younger brother” and to devise humane projects for “improving” 
hi8 condition, its representatives will be pleased to learn from 
you that in taking up positions as Zemsfci Nachalniks, or othei!' 
jobs superintending the purses of the peasants, they display a 
developed corvsciousness of civic requirements and duties Con 
tmue^ Not only are you assured of peace of mind but also of 
i approval and praise from the lips of Messieurs the Burenins 

* * # 

In conclusion, it will not be superfluous, perhaps, to reply to 
a question which in all probability has oogqrred to more than 
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one reader, viz , was U worlh while duvoling all ihia attenlion 
to people of this kind? Was it worth ivlule replying so thoroughly 
to ibis stream ot liberal and censor protected abuse which they 
are pleased to call polemics? 

I lliiiik It was worth while, not for their sake, of course, and 
not for the sake of the “cultured** pulilic, hut Coi the sake of the 
useful lesson which Russian Socialists can and should leaui from 
this attack This attack provides most sinking and convincing 
pioof that the time in the social development of Russia when 
democracy and socialism in Russia weic merged into one insepai 
able and indissoluble whole (as was the case for example in the 
lime of Clicrnyslievsk) ) has gone never to lelurn At iho present 
Umc thcic are ahbolulcl> no grounds whale vei for the idea winch 
Socialists hcie and there still cling to and which has a veiy harm 
ful elTccl upon ihcir theories and jiracUce, viz , that in Russia 
there is no pfofound quahtative diffcicnce between tbc ideas of 
Uie demociata and those of the Socialists 

Quit! llie contrary is the case a wide gulf separates iheso 
two sets of ideas and it is high time that Russian Socialists under 
stood tins, that they understood that a complete and final rnpii re 
uitli iho incas of tlie doinoerah is ineiUablc and imperatively 
necessary 

Indeed let ua examine what the Russian democrat was in tlie 
turns which gave rise to this idea, and what he lias become The 
“friends of the people** provide sufTicicnt material to enable us to 
make tins comparison 

In this connection, of extraordinary interest is Mr KrWcnko*s 
attack on Mr Sliu\o who, in a German pubhcotion wrote an 
article in opposition to Mr N — ^oiPs utopianism (An oiticle cn 
titled licurLcilung dev kapUalisUscfu n EntmMung Russ 
lands^^ in the Sozialpoluischc^ Ceniralbhut^ III, No 1, Oct 2, 
1893 ) Mr Krivenko tuUacks Mr Struvo for, as he aliegoa, hi 
eluding in the category of “national «*ocialiflm’* (wlncli he rc 
gards as of a “purely utopian nature*’) iho ideas of tlioae who 
^^aland for the commune and allotments ** This terrible accusa 
tion of being a Socialist du\x3s our respected authoi to fury 

^ An iils4rnan(m o/ ihn Cap^ehsi Dcuc/opmfut of Ruisin—'Fd Fag cd 
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* Really he exclaims, *yft 5 there no others (apnrt from Herren, 
Chernyshevsky and the Narodjiikl) who Blood for the commune and 
allotments? What about tho^^e who drew up tho Peasant Laws, which 
placed the commune and the economio independence of tho peasantry 
at the basis of reform the investigators of our history and of con 
temporary social conditlond who aupporled these principles and al 
most the whole of our serious and respectable proas which also sup 
ported these principles — are all these tho victims of the illusion known 
as ^national socialism’?** 

Calm yourself, most worthy ‘Triend of the people*’! You were 
so scared by the awful accusation of being a Socialist that you 
did not even take the trouble to read carefully Mr Slruvc’a “little 
article ” Indeed, what a crying injustice it would be to a^jcua© 
those who stand for “the commune and allotmenta’* of being 
Socialists! Pray, what ia thene socialistic in this? Socialism is a 
protest and stiuggle against the exploitation of the toilers, a strug 
glo for the complete abolition of this exploitation, while to 
“stand for allotments’* means being in favour of the peasants 
having to buy out all the land which had been at their disposal 
But e^cn if they are not m favour of the peasants having to buy 
out the land, and are in favour of the peasants remaining in pos 
session of the land they possessed before the Reform without 
compensation, even then there would be nothing socialistic about 
tlicm because it is precisely peasant ownership of land (which 
had arisen in tlie course of the feudal period) that has been every 
where In the West, as in Russia,^ the basis of bourgeois society 
Wliat 13 iheie socialistic about “standing for the commune,** i e, 
protesting against police interference m the customary methods 
of distributing the land, when everyone knows that exploitation 
of the toilers goes on and is generated within this commune? This 
is stretching the word “socialism” to mean anything, perhaps 
Mr Pobyedonoatsev* will be called a Socialist next! 

Mr Struve is not by any means guilty of committing such 
an awful Injustice He talks about the “utopian nature of the 
national socialism*’ of the Narodniki and we arc able to judgi 
of those whom he includes among the Narodniki by the fact that 

^Thiji w proved by the disintegration among the peasantry 
* A pronounced reucUonury Procutelor o{ the Holy Synod,— Ed Eng 
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lie refers to Plckhaiiov’s Our Differences^ ns polemics against the 
Narodniki There is not the Blighlesl doubt that Plekhanov en 
gaged in polemics with Socialists, with people who have nothing 
in common with tlio “serious and respectable” Russian press 
Hence, Mr Krivenko had no right to ascribe to biinsclf that which 
was ascribed to the Narodniki If he really wanted to kjiow what 
Mr Struve^s position was, I am surprised he did not pay attention 
to and translate for Russkoye liogalstvo the following passage 
in Mr Struve’s article 

* As enpilalifit development proceeds, tlio philosophy Jiisl dcsciihod 
(tho philosophy of the Nnrodnikl) ‘must hccomo groundless Ti will 
either degenerate iwird herafbsin/itn) * into a rather palo reforjiiist 
trend capable of compiomising and seeking compromise’ promising 
shooLs of witilch have long been observed ot it will admit that real dev 
clopment la incvitnblo and draw the ihcorolloal and practical con 
elusions that logically follow from this — in other words, will cease to 
bo utopian ** 

If Mr Krivenko has no inkling where the shoots of the trend 
that IS only capable of compromise are to be found, then I would 
advise liim to glance at Russkoye Bo^aislvo^ at the theoretical 
views of tliat magazine which represent a pitiful attempt to piece 
together fragments of Narodnik doctrine with the recognition of 
the capitalist development of Russia, at its political programme, 
the purpose of which is to improve and restore the economy of 
small producers on the basis of the present capitalist system* 

1 The title of a hook by G Plckhenov in which he criticleed iVorodnayo 
Volya and the views of the Narodniki, written in 1884 — Ld 

•Ziemhc/i blasse kompronnssfahigc nnd kompromfasic/Ufge Rejormneh 
tnng — I think Ihw can bo translaicd into Ruaeian as kuliaTninhcshi oppor 
lanwm (upUU opportunism^ — Ed Eng ed ) 

* Generally speaking Mr Krhenko cuts a sorry figure in hJs attempt 
to wage war against Mr Struve He betrays a sort of Infanule Impolcne#* 
to put forward any serious argument against Ids opponent and also infaiUilo 
Irritation tor oxamplo, Mr Struve saya that Mr N — on la a ^‘utoplati’^ 
and gives very distinct reasons for doing soi 1) bocause ho Ignores tho 
“real develop monl of Russia,* 2) heoause he appeals to “aoololy*' and to 
the “slate,** falling to understand tho closfl choracter of our state What 
reply dooa Mr Krivenko make to this? Does ho deny that our develop 
ment Is really capitalist? Docs he say that it is aomolhing clao? Dooa 
he say that our state ia not a class stale? No He prefers to Ignore iheso 
questions and with comical passion to gird agoinet “Btorcolypccl** phrosoa 
which he hfts himself lavouted, Another example In addition to charging 
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Generally Bpeaking, one of the most chaiactenstic and remark 
able phenomena of our social life recently has been the degenera 
tion of Narodism into phihstme opporlunism 

In fact, if wo examine Riisskoye Bogaistvo's programme — the 
regulation of migration and the renting of land, cheap credit, 
exhibitions, warehouses, improvement of technique, artels and com 
munal tillage — will find that it is indeed very widespread 
among the whole of the ‘‘serious and respectable press,” le the 
whole of the liberal press except for the organs of serfdom and 
the reptile press Tlie idea that these measures are useful, urgent, 
“innocuouft’ has become deep rooted among the intelligentsia and 
has become extremely widespread One meets it in the provincial 
sheets and newspapers, in all the Zemstvo works of research, 
symposiums, descriptive writings, etc , etc If ihi^ is to be regaided 
as Narodism, then undoubtedly Its success is enormous and indis 
putable 

But li is not Narodism at all (in the old customary meaning 
of that term), and its success and the gieot extent to which it 
has spread has been achieved by vulgarising Narodism, by trans 
forming social revolutionary Narodism, which is sharply opposed 
to our liberalism, into uplift opportunism which la becoming 
merged with this UberaUsm and which expresses only the inter 
esta of the petty bourgeoisie 

In order to become convinced of this it is only necessary to 
turn to the above described pictures of disintegration among the 
peasants and kustars — and these pictures do not by any moans 
depict single or new facia, they simply represent an attempt to 

Mr N— on vith failing to understand thp claj^s struggle, Mr Struve re 
proachofl him with having committed grave errors Jn theory in the sphere of 
^‘purely economic facts*” Ha points out, among other things, that, in 
speaking of the smallness of the non agricultural population Mr N — on 
”fall8 to obEerre that the oapiiolist development of Russia will ollminaio 
tlio difference between 80 per cent (rural population In RuaaJa) otid 
44 per cent (rural population in Amanca) and this mdeed, may be said 
to be its hUtorical mlBslou” Mr Krivenko 1) garbles this by saying that 
"oUr” (?) miBslori ia to divoice the peasant from the land, when the 
point Mr Struve makes is simply Uiat capitalism tends to reduce tho mral 
pOpvilaUoTVt and 2) vrithoux saying a single word on the subject at issue 
(whether, a capitalist system is possible that would not tend to reduce 
the rural population) ^ talks a igt pf npnsense abopt “erudite persons,” etc 
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express iu terms of political economy the ‘^schooV’ of “sharks” 
and “labourers,” the existence of whom in our rural districts is 
not denied even by our opponents It goes without saying that 
“Narodnik” measmes can only serve to strengthen the petty hour 
geoisie, or else {artds and communal tillage) represent miser 
able palliatives the pitiful experiments which Hie libeial hour 
geoisie so tenderly cultivate everywhere in Europe for the simple 
reason that they do not in the least affect the “school” itself I or 
this very reason not oven men like Yermolov and Witte need 
oppose progicsa of this kind On ihu contrary 'fhey would be 
only too glad if you kept it up, gentlemen^ They will even grant 
you money for your “experiments,” if only they divert Uic “intol 
ligLntsia” from revolutionary work (emphasising antagonisms, 
explaining them to the prolctaiiot, attempts to bring these antag 
onisms on to the high road of direct political struggle) to patch 
mg up antagonisms, conciliation and unity Oh, keep on doing it, 
gentlemen, by all means! 

We will deal for a moment with the Jirocess which led to this 
degenciation of Narodism When it first arose, m its original 
form, this theory was a lalher symmetrical one, starting out with 
the concept of a special form of national life it was based on the 
belief in the communist instincts of the “village commune” pens 
ant and foi Uiat reason regarded the peasantry as the direct cham 
piona of socialism — but it lacked theoretical analysis, confimia 
tion by the facts of Russian life, on the one hand, and experience 
in applying a political programme based on these assumed qual 
ities of the peasant, on the other 

The development of the theory proceeded along these two 
lines, theoretical and practical Theoretical work was directed 
mainly towards studying the form of landowner ^hip in which they 
wished to see the rudiments of communism, and this work re 
BuUed m die accumulation of a wealth of facia of the most varied 
kind But this wealth of mateiial which dealt mainly with the 
forms of landonmership^ completely obscured fiom the eyes of 
the Investigators the economics of the countr)3zde I Ins was all 
the more natural, firstly, liccnuae the investigators lacked a fixed 
tlieory regarding the method of social science, a theory that would 
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explain the necessity for singling out and giving special study 
to relationships in production and» secondly, the material col 
lecled served as direct evidence of the immediate needs of the 
peasantry, their immediate misfortunes which had a depressing 
effect upon peasant economy All the attention of the investigators 
was concentrated on studying these misfortunes, the lack of land, 
the high taxes and other payments, lack of rights, the wretched 
ness and oppression of the peasants All this was described and 
studied and explained with such a wealth of mateual, in such 
minute detail that had our government not been a class govern 
ment, had its policy been determined not by Uie inteicsts of the 
ruling classes, but by an impartial consideration of the ‘‘needs of 
the people,’^ it would, of course, have been convinced a thousand 
limea of the neceasuy of removing these misfortunes The naive 
investigators, believing in the possibility of “persuading’* society 
and the state, were completely eubmerged in the details of tlic 
facta they had collected and lost sight of one thing, tlie political 
economic structure of the countryside, they lost sight of the main 
background of the form of economy that was really being de 
pressed by these direct and immediate misfortunes Naturally, the 
result was that defence of the interests of the system of econ 
omy that was being depressed by the lack of laud, etc , turned out 
to be the defence of the interests of the class in whose hands this 
system of economy was concentrated and which was the only class 
that could hold on and develop in the given social and economic 
Tclationshipa prevailing wUlun the village commune under the 
economic system prevailing in the country 

Theoretical work directed towards the study of the institution 
which was to serve as the basis and support for the abolition of 
exploitation led to the drawing up of a programme which ex 
presses the interests of the petty bourgeoisie, i e , the very class 
upon which the exploiting system rests 

At the same time, practical revolutionary woik also developed 
in an altogether unexpected' direction Belief In the communist 
instincts of the muzhik naturally demanded that the Socialists 
abandon pchtics and “go among the people A large number of 
energetic and talented people undertook to carry out this pro 
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gramiTie, but practice proved to them how naive wna the idea 
about the commumst instincts of the muzhik Incidentally, it was 
decided that it was not a matter of llie muzhik, hut of the govern 
meat — and the whole of the work was then ooncentiated on iight 
mg the government, hut it was only intellectuals, and workers who 
sometimes joined them^ who carried on this fight At first this 
fight was waged in the name of aocialiam and was based on the 
tlieory that the people were ready for souahsm and that it ivould 
be possible, merely by seizing power, not only to bring about a 
political levolution but also a social revolulion Lately, however, 
this theory is apparently becoming discredited and the fight the 
Naro(lna')a Volya waged against the government is being trans 
formed into a struggle waged by ladicals for pohticol hbeity 
Hence, from the other side also, the work led to results wlucli 
were tile veiy opposite to the starting point, from the othei side 
also, there emerged a programme winch expressed only the inter 
csts of radical bourgeois democracy Stnotly speaking, tins pio 
oesshas not yet been completed, but it has already become clearly 
delined This development of Narodism was quite natural and in 
evitable, because the doctrine was based on the purely mytliicol 
conception of a special (communal) system of peasant economy, 
the myth dissolved uhen it came into contact with reality and 
peasant socialism was transformed into radical democratic repre 
scntalion of the petty bourgeois peasantry 

I will give examples of the evolution of a democrat 

* Wo must seo to It, ^ argiios Mr Krivenko **lhot insteod of n uni 
verBsl man we do not gel an all Russion jellyllBh filled only with n vague 
ferment of good HciUfments but incapablo of real self saciiiico, mcnpiible 
of doing anything duroblo In life ' The moralising is excellent but let mb 
SCO whni ll is applied to regard to the latter,” continues Mr Kriv 
ouko ‘ I am aware of tho following vexing fact * in the South of Russia 
there lived some young people ”who were inspired by the vory best In 
tentions ond by a love for their younger brother, the greatest ottoiUion 
and respect wbr shown to the nwirhlK ho was given precedence over 
almost everybody they ate with him out of one spoon so to sjicaki 
they treated him to jam and biscuit the) paid him higher prices for 
tlic things they bought fi-om him than wrro paid olsewhore they gave 
him money — as a loan, ns a 'tip^ or just without any pretext at all — 
ihc) told Idm how things wore monaged Ir Europe and oboul European 
aBfloclations, etc In iho some locahly there lived n young German 
named Sc’imldt, a taanogor of an cfilato, or rather a simple gardener, 
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a man completely lacking in humanitarian ideas a real, narrow, formal, 
German soul (arc^?//), etc Three or four years passed and these 
people separated to go their different ways Another twenty years or so 
went by and the author visiting the locality again, learned that Mr 
Schmidt (as a reword for his useful activities gardener Schmidt la 
promoted to Mr Schmidt) had taught the peasants how to cultivate 
vineyards from which they obtain a small income’^ from 75 to 100 
rubles Q year and because of that they had * kind memories of him, 
but that the gentlemen * who were merely imbued with kind senli 
menls towards the muzliik but who had done nothing material ( I ) for 
him, had been completely forgotten** 

If we calculate the tiine we will find that the events described 
occurt^ about 1869 70, i e , approximately at the very time 
when the Russian socialist Naiodmld tried to introduce into Russia 
the most advanced and moat important featuie of “European as 
sociation’^ — the International ^ 

Of course, the impression created by Mr Krivenko’s story is 
obviously too sharp and so he hastens to soften it by saying 

I do not want to auggesl, 6f course that Schmidt is better than 
these gentlemen I merely point out -why In spite of all his defects he 
loft a more lusting impression on the locality and on the population than 
the> did (* I do not say that he is belter I say that he left a more 
lasting impression** — ^^yhat nonsense Is this? ! ) ‘ Nor do I say that ho 
did anything important, on the contrary, I quote what he did as an 
example of a minute deed which cost him no effort, but which w'ls a 
very effective deed for all that 

His excuse, os you ^ee, is a very ambiguous one, but that is not 
tlie point, the point is that the author, in contiastmg the fiuitless 
ness of one form of activity to the success of another form appar 
ently does not suspect that tliere is a fundamental difference be 
tween the trends of these two forms of activity This is the salt that 
gives piquancy to this story which so charactenstically defines 
the features of the contemporary democrat 

The young men who talked to the muihik about “European 
ways and European associations*’ apparently strove to rouse in 
this muzhik a desire for the reoiganisation of the form of social 
life (the conclusion I draw may be wrong, but everyone will agree, 
I think, that it is a perfectly legitimate one, for it inevitably fol 
Jows from Mr Krivenko’s story as related above), the) wanted to 
VousO him for the social revolution against contemporary society 
Whichj side by side wit^ universal rejoicing over all sorts of liberal 
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progress, gives nso to such ehameful exploitation and oppression 
of the toilers Schmidt,*’ ho\v6\er, like a true busiaeaaman, 

merely wanted to help other businessmen to improve their business 
— and nothing more How can any comparison be made between 
these two diameliically opposite trends of activity? It is like try 
ing to draw a comparison between the failure of a person who is 
trying to destroy a certain strucUixe witli the success of a person 
who is trying to holster it up^ In order to draw a comparison 
that would have any sense at all, Mr Krivenko should have en 
quired why the efforts of the young men who went among the 
people in order to rouse the peasants for revolution were eo un 
successful — whether this was not due to the fact that they errone 
ously beheied that the “peosaiits” represented tlie tolling and ox 
ploited section of the population, whereas the pensantiy do not 
Tcpresenl a special class (an illusion which can only be exploinod 
by the reflection of the influence of the epoch of the foil of serf 
dom when the peasantry did indeed come out as a class, but it 
was a class in scif society), {oi it contains with m itself bourgeois 
and proletarian classes — in a word, he should have examined the 
old ^^ociahst tlieones and the Social Democratic criticism of these 
theories But instead of doing tliat Mr Krivenko exerts himself 
to the utmost to prove that “Mr Schmidt’s deeds” “were undoubt 
cdly fax more effecuve ” Bui my dear ” friend of the people,” 
whot’s the ust of trying to force an open door? Nobody doubts this 
for a moment Cultivate vineyards and get an income of 75 to 100 
rubles per annum from diem — what can there be more effective^ ' 
And then the author proceeds to explain that if one farmer sets 
up a Vineyard, that will be isolated activity, but if several farmers 
do so — it will be common and widespread activity which will con 
vort a small affair into a real and proper thing, as, for example, 
A N Engelhardt, who not only used phosphorite on his own 
farm, but induced others to do the same 

^You shouH have tried to suggest this “effective'' work to the yoimfi 
men who talked to the muzhik nlw?ut European asaoclallonsl You would 
have Rol a welcome and a reply that you did not batRoln fori You 
would have been as lorrilicd of their ideas os you arc now terrified of ma 
terialism and dialectics! 
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Now isn’t that democrat magmficentl 

We will quote another example of the arguments that are u^ed 
m connection with the Peasant Reform What was the attitude of 
the democrat of the above mentioned epoch when democracy and 
socialism were inseparable, le, Chemy8lie\ sky, toward the Peas 
ant Reform? Unable to express hia opinion openly, he rematned 
silenty but m a cncumlocutory way he described the reform that 
was then being prepared as follows 

‘Let us assume that I was interested In taking measures to protect 
the proMsions out of which your dinner Is mode It goes without saying 
that if I were prompted to do this by my kind disposition towards you, 
then my xeal would be Eased on the assumption that the provisions 
belonged to you and thot tlie dinner prepared from these provisions 
would be wholesome and benehcial for you Imagine my feehngs, then, 
when I learn that the provisions do not belong to you at all and that 
for eveiy dinner prepared from them you axe charg^ a price which not 
orUy exceeds the cosl 0 / the dinner (this was written fee/ore the Reform 
was passed And Messieurs the Yuzhnkovs now assert that the funda 
mental principle of the Reform was to give security to the peasants!!) 

which you are able to pay only with extreme diSicidty '^hat 
thoughts will enter my head when I make ihJa very etrange discovery^ 
How stupid I was to worry about a matter for the usefulness of 
which the conditions were not guaranteed! Who but 0 fool would take 
measures to preserve certain properly in certain hands without first 
satisfying himself that the property will pass to those hands and on 
favourable lerni^? Far better if these provisions were wasted for they 
can hdn^ only harm to my friend! Far better to abandon the who^e 
business that will only briug you ruin! 

I have emphasised the passages that most strikingly reveal how 
well and profoundly Chemyshevsky undexBloo^ the situation of 
hi8 time, how well he understood what the payments the peasants 
had to make meant and the antagonisms between social classes in 
Russia It is also important to note his ability to expound such 
purely revolutionary ideas in the censored presB He wrote tlie 
same thing in his illegal wooks, but without this circumlocution 
In A Prologue to a Prologue^ Volgin says, actually expressing 
Chernyshevsky’s idea 

“Let the cause ,of emancipating the peasants be transferred to the 
landlords* party It won’t make much diflF^noe*** 

U am quoting from PlekhqnoVe article, Chemyshmky, In Souial 
Democrat, 
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And lu reply to the retort of liia interlocutor that on the contrary, 
there 'was an enormous difference because the landlords’ party v/as 
opposed to alloUng land to tlie peasants, he says very emphatically 

‘No not enormous but insi^iBcant It would have been enormous 
Imd the penfiants obtained land without having to pay compensation 
There is a diffe\enre between taking a thing from a mun atid leaving 
It With him, but to take payment for what you leave liJra is the same 
as taking it from him The di0ercnce between the plan proposed by the 
landlords party and that proposed by the progressives ia that tlic 
former is simpler and more blunt 1 or that reason it is even better 
Lesa red tape and, m all probability fewer burdens for the petisanifi 
Those peasunts xoho have money mil buy land IFhals the use of tom 
pelling the peasants who haie no money to buy land? It will only rum 
them Buying out m instalments'— is buying all the same 

It required the genius of a Chernyahevsl y to understand 
cleat ly at that time, when the Peasant Reform was being intro 
duced (when its significance was not propeily understood even in 
Western Europe), its fundamentally bourgeois chaiacter, to un 
der stand that even at that tune Ru&Hian **8ociay” and the Russian 
**8tate^’ were ruled and goveincd by social classes which were ir 
retocably hostile to the toilers and which undoubtedly predeter 
mined the ruination and expropriation of the peasantry Moreover, 
Oiernyshevsky understood that the existence of a govci nment which 
serves as a screen for the antagonistic social relationships is a ter 
rible evil which makes the position of the toilers ever so mm-h 
woir&e 

**To tell the truth** continues Volgin, **it toill be better if they 
were emancipated without land ” (/c, since tlie serf owning land 
lords are so stiong, it would be better if they acted openly, 
Btraightforwaully and said all that they had in mind than that 
they should conceal thoir seif owning interests bebmd the com 
promises of a hypocntical absolutist government ) 

“llie question le presented in bucIi a wny Umt I can find no reneon 
for getting excited even on the qii^^tion as to whether the poasants will 
be emancipated or not, lot alono on the qucBtlon as to \ bo will oman 
cipnto ibom, the liberal*! or ibe landlords There ia no dllToronco, to my 
mind If anything the landlords are hettcr 

The following is a passage from An Unaddressed Letter \ 

“They say emancipate tho pon*^nntfl Whoio are the forces that 
can do this? Thobc forces do not exist yol It is uelIcss taking up a 
cause when tho forces arc lacking to fight for It You boo what this is 
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leading to they will begin to emancipate Judge for yourscKes a^ to 
^vhat will come of it^ what cornea of taking up a task that ia beyond 
ones powers. You will damage the cause — the result will be an abonu 
nation ” 

Chernyshevsky understood tJiat the Russian serf owning, bureau 
Grade state was incapable of emancipating the peasants, i e , of 
overthrowing the serf owners, that it was only capable of ci eating 
an ^^abomination,*’ a miserable compromise between the intere'^ts 
of the liberals (buying out in instalments is buying all the same) 
and the landlords, a compromise calculated to deceive the peasants 
with the vision of security and freedom, but which would In fact 
rum them and place them at the mercy of the landlords And he 
protested against and cursed the Reform, desired it to fail, wanted 
the government to get entangled in its equilibristics between the 
liberals and the landlords and so hasten the collapse that would 
bring Russia out on to the high road of the open class 
struggle * 

And now, when Chemyehevsky’s brilliant vision has become 
a fact, when the history of the past thirty years has ruthlessly 
swept aside all economic and political illusions, our contemporary 
‘‘democrats** wax eloquent abovtt the Reform, regard it as a sanction 
for a “people*8** industry, contnve to find proof in it of the possi 
bihty of finding some other way put that would avoid the social 
classes which are hostile to the toilers I repeat, their attitude 
toward the Peasant Refoim is the most sinking proof of the man 
ner m which our democrats have become profoundly bouigeois 
These gentlemen have learned nothing, but they ha\e forgotten a 
great deal 

As a parallel I will take Otechestveniye Zapiski for 1872 I 
have already quoted above a passage from the article, The PliUoc 
racy and ils Foundations, which dealt with the liberal achieve 
ments (which serve to conceal the interests of the plutocracy) of 
Russian society m the very first decade aftci the "great emanbipat 
Ing** Reform 

“H formerly this author wrote m this very article, ^^peoplo were to 
be found who snivelled pvor reforms and lamented for the good old 
times, no Buoh people are to be found uow Everybody is pleased wuh 
the new order of things, everybody la happy and calm,*' 
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and then tlie author goes on to shoW that “hteratuie itself is he 
commg die organ of the plutocracy,” advocaUng die lutercfits and 
desires of the plutociacy **under cover of democracy^* Examine 
tins argument a little more closely The author is displeased with 
the fact that “cvciybody” ib aatiafied with the new order of thingft 
cieated by the Reform, that *‘evei}body” (the representatives of 
‘‘society” and of the “mtclhgentsia,” of course, and not the toil 
ers) la happy and calm notwithstanding the obviously antago 
mstic, bouigeois featuies of the new order of things people fail 
to obseive that liberalism merely serves to screen, the “freedom to 
appropriate,” at the expense of and the m)ury to die mass of the 
tollers And ho piotesta against this It is precisely this protest 
timt IS cliaractenslic of the Socialist and valuable in his argument 
Observe that this protest against plutocracy concealed by democ 
racy contradicts the general theory to which the magazine sub 
scribes the magazine, denies that there are any bourgeois features, 
elements or interests in the Poasant Reform, it denies the class 
character of the Russian intelligentsia and of the Russion stale, it 
denies that there is a soil for the development of capitalism in 
Russia, nevoritlielesa, it cannot but eense and feel capitalism and 
the bourgeoisie And to the extent that Otechestvciuye Zapiski, 
sensing the antagonisms in Russian society, fought against hour 
geoia liberalism and democracy — to that extent It fought m the 
cause common to all our pioneer Socialists who, although they 
did not understand Ihese antagonisms, neverdieless, were coii 
scious of dioir exislonco and desired to fight against the very 
oiganisQtion of society which gave rise to them — to that extent 
Olechestveniye Zapiski was progressive (from the point of view 
of the proletariat, of course) The “friends of the people” forgot 
all about this ontagoniam, lost all sense of the fact that in Holy 
Russia “under the cloak of democracy” there lies concealed the 
pure blboded bourgeois, and that is why they are now reactionary 
(in relation to the proletanat), for tliey try to ob&cure the an 
tagonlsms, and talk, pot about the struggle but about conoiliat 
ory, oultural activity 

But, gentlemen, did the Russian clear browed libera!, the dem 
ooratio representative of the plutocracy of the ’sixties ceasq to be 
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tlie ideologist of the bourgeoisie in the ^nineties only because his 
brow became beclouded with civic grief? 

Does “freedom of appropnation** on a large scale, freedom to 
appropriate big credits, big capital, technical improvements, 
cease to be bberal, i e , bourgeois, assuming the present social and 
economic relationships remain unchanged, merely because its place 
13 taken by the freedom to appropriate small credits, small capital, 
small technical improvements? 

I repeat, it is not that tliey have changed their opinions under 
the influence of a radical change of viewe or a radical cliange m 
the order of things No, they have simply forgotten 

Having lost the only feature that at one time made their pre 
decessors progressive, notwithstanding the unsoundness of their 
tlieones and their naive end utopian outlook on reabty, the 
“fnends of the people*’ have learnt absolutely nothing tliroughout 
tlie whole of tins period And yet, quite apart from a politico 
economic analysis of Russian conditions, the mere political history 
of Russia for the past thirty years should have taught them a gieat 
deal 

At that time, in the epoch of the “ ’sixties ” the power of the 
seif o>snera was broken they suffered not final defeat, it is tiue, 
but nevertheless such a decisive defeat that they had to depart from 
the stage On the other hand, the liberals raised tlieir heads 
Streams of liberal pliiases began to flow about progress, science, 
MTtue, combatmg untruth, national mterests, national conscience, 
mtional forces, etc, etc — the very phrases which our radical 
snivellers vomit forth in their moments of depression in their 
salons, which our liberal phrasemongers uttei at anniversary dm 
ners and an tlie pages of their magazines and in the columns of 
ihoir newspapers The liberals proved to be so strong that they 
altered “the new order of things’’ in their own way, not altogether, 
of course, but to a considerable degree Although the “clear light 
pf the open class struggle” did not shine in Russia at that time, 
nevertheless, it was lighter thc\n it is now,«o that those IdeologiaU 
of the toiling classes who had not the faintest idea as to what the 
class struggle meant, i\lio preferred to dream about a better future 
rather than explain the aborumable present, even they could not 
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help aeeing tliat plutocracy was hiding behind liberalism, and that 
the new order of things was a bourgeois order Tlie very fact that 
the serf owners were reraoved from (the stage and no longer diverted 
attention to more crying topics of that day, no longer prevented 
tlie flew order of tlungs from being seen in its (relatively) puit? 
form, enabled this to be seen But, although the democrats of 
that time knew how to condemn plutocratic liberalism, they were 
not able, however, to understand it and explain it scientifically, 
they did not understand that it was inevitable under the capitalist 
system of organisation of our social economy, they did not under 
stand the progressive character of the new system of social life 
compared with the old serf system, they failed to understand the 
revolutionary role of the proletariat which the new system cieated, 
and they limited themselves to “snorting” at these “liberties” and 
“humanitananisms,” they imagined that the bourgeois element was 
a casual phenomenon and expected that some other social i elation 
slups would reveal themselves in tlie “national system ” 

And history revealed to them new social relationahipa The serf 
owners, not completely orushed by the Reform, which was ter 
ribly mutilated m their interests, revived (for an hour) and strik 
ingly demonstrated these other than bourgeois relationehips in the 
form of such unbndlod, incredibly senseless and brutal reaction 
that our democrats caught fright and subsided, and instead of 
going forward and changing their naive democracy, which was 
able to sense the bourgeois element but was not able to under 
stand it, into Social Democracy, they went back to the liberals, 
and now they boast tliat their snivelling, or rather, I wanted to 
say their tlieory and programme, is sliared by “the whole of the 
serious and lespectable press” One would have thought that tlio 
lesson was a very thorough one tlie illusions of the old Socialists 
concerning a special system of malional life, the socialist inatincts 
of the people, tlie casual character of capitalism and the bourgcoi 
•le, became too obvious, one would have thought that it waa now 
time to look facts straight in the face and admit that no other 
social and economic relationships except bourgeois and moribund 
serf relationslupB have exited or now exist, In Russia-, and tliat, 
tiierefore» there is no other road to socialism except tlirough the 
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labour movement But theae democrata learned notlnng, and the 
naive illusions of petty bourgeois aocialisra gave way to practical 
and sober petty bourgeois progress 

Now» when these ideologists of die petty bourgeoisie come for 
ward as representatives of the inteiests of the toilers, these theories 
are positively reactionary They obscure the antagonisms m con 
temporary Russian social and economic relationships and argue as 
if things could be improved by measures for *Vai8ing,” “improv 
ing, * etc , to be applied to all, as if it were possible to reconcile 
and unite They are reactionary because they depict our state as 
something standing above classes, and therefore fit and capable of 
rendering serious and honest aid to the exploited population 
Finally, they are reactionary because they totally fail to under 
stand the necessity for a struggle, a desperate struggle on the part 
of the toilers Uiemselvea for their emancipation. According to the 
^Tnends of the people,” they themselves may be able to arrange 
everything The workers need not worry a bit Why, one tech 
nician has already visited the offices of Rus$koye BogaUtvo and 
they nearly succeeded In working out a *^8oheme” to “introduce 
capitalism into the life of the people ” Socialists must once and 
for all break with all petty bourgeois ideas and theories — fAw is 
the principal lesson that is to be learned from this attack 

I want you to note that I say break with petty bourgeois ideas 
and not with the “friends of the people” and not with their ideas 
—because there can be no rupture between what has never been 
connected The “friends of the people” are only one of the rep 
resentativea of one of the trends of this sort of petty bourgeois 
socialist ideas And if, in this case, I draw the conclusion that it is 
necessary to break with petty bourgeois socialist ideas, witli the 
ideas of old Russian peasant socialism generaiiy, it is because the 
attack launched against the Marxists by the representatives of the 
old Ideas, who have been scared by the growth of Marxism, has 
induced them to d( 2 ipict these petty bourgeois ideas in particularly 
complete and bold relief Companng these with modern socialism 
and with the facts of contemporary Russian life we see with aslon 
ishing clarity how flat these ideas have become, to what extent 
Uioy liave lost their integral theoretical basis and have sunk to 
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pitiful elecUcism, to the level of an ordinary uplift^ opportunist 
programme It may be said that this is not th-e fault of tlie old 
ideas of socialism as auch, but the fault of these gentlemen, whom 
no one would dream of calling Socialists, but it seems to ine that 
fiuoli an argumenit would be quite unsound Everywhere, I have 
tried to show that such a degeneration of the old theories was 
inevitabl-o, every wheie, I have tried to devote as little space 
possible to criticism of tliese gentlemen in particular and to devote 
as much space as possible to the general and fundamental postu 
lates of old Russian socialism And if Socialieta are of the opin 
ion that I have not properly, exactly or fully enunciated iheso 
postulates, my reply to them is please, gentlemen, explain these 
postulates yourselves as they should be explained I 

Indeed, no one would be more pleased to enter into polemics 
with the Socialists than the Social Demociats 

Do you leally think Uiat we find any pleasure in replying to 
the “polemics*^ of these people and that we would have entered 
into polemics with them had there not been a sharp, diiect and 
persistent challenge on their part? 

Do yon really think that we do not have to force ouraolves 
to read aud re road and to swot over this repulsive mixture of 
official libera! phrases and philistine morality? 

Surely, wc are not to blame fox the fact that only such people 
now take it upon themselves to expound these ideas I want you 
to note also that I speak of the necessity of a rupture with the 
petty bourgeois ideas of sotiahsm The petty bourgeois theories 
we discussed above are absolutely reactionary in so far as tliey 
aie put forward as socialist theories 

But if wu understand that there is absolutely nothing socialistic 
about tliese theories, that they utterly fail to explain llie oxploita 
lion of tlie toilers and, therefore, are totally useless as a means 
for their emancipation, that as a matter of fact all these theoiics 
reflect and vindicate the interests of the petty bourgeoisie— then 
our attitude towards them must be different, then we must put the 
question, WhoJb should be the attUude of tlic loorkiti^ class toward 
the petty bourgeoisie and Us programme? And it will be im 
possible to reply to this question qnloss the dual glmractoi of this 
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class is taken into consideration (in Russia this duality ifl parti 
cularly marked owing to the fact that the antagonism between the 
big bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie is less developed) It is 
a piogressive class in so far as it puts forward general democratic 
demands, i e , fights agamat all survivals of the epocli of medi® 
valism and serfdom , it is a reactionary class in so far as it fights 
to maintain its position as a petty bourgeois class and to retard, 
to turn back the general development of the country from the 
bourgeois direction Reactionary demands, as, for example, the in 
alienability of allotments, as well as the many other projects for 
placang a guardianship over tlie peasants, are usually put forward 
on the plausible pretext of protecting the toilers, as a matter of 
fact, of course, they only moke tlieir conditions worse while at Uie 
same time they hamper them in their struggle for their emancipa 
tion A strict distinction must be drawn between these two sides of 
the petty bourgeois programme and, while denying that these theo 
nea in any way bear a socialistic character and while combating 
tlieir reactionary sides, we must not forget about the democratic 
part of their programme I will quote an example in order to 
show that the complete repudiation of petty bourgeois theories by 
Marxists does not prevent them from including democratic do 
mands m thcit programme, on the contrary, it calls for Btrongei 
insistence on these demands than ever Above we mentioned the 
three mam postulates which were the stodc m trade of tlie repres 
entatives of petty-bourgeois socialism, viz, lack of land, high 
land purchase payments and the ty^ranny of the administratiaru 
There is absolutely nothing socialistic in the demand for the 
abolition of tliose evils, for they do not m the least explain the 
causes of expropriation and exploitation, and their removal would 
not in tlie least aflfect capitaFs oppression of labour But the re 
moval of these evils would purge this oppression of its mediaeval 
attributes, which serve to intensify it, it would facilitate labour’s 
direct struggle againat capital and, for that reason, as a democralio 
demand, will be energetically supported by the worker? Speaking 
generally, the question of payments and taxes is one to which only 
a petty bourgeois would attach particular importance, but in Rus 
Oia ui many tespectSj the paymente made by the peasanste ar^ 
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iwmply survivals of serfdom sucli, for example, are the land pay 
menls, which should be immediately and completely abolished, 
such, for example, are those taxes which the peasants and tlie 
urban petty bourgeoisie have to pay, but from which the “nobil 
ity*’ are exempted Social Democrats will always support donmnds 
for die removal of these survivals of mediosval relationships 
wiuch cause economic and political stagnation The same thing 
must be said in regard to lack of land I have already proved in 
detail above the bourgeois character of the complaints on this 
score But tlicie is no doubt, however, that the land enclosures 
permuted under the Peasant Reform positively robbed the peas 
ants for the benefit of the landlords and reoidea^ed a semoe to this 
great reactionary force directly (by seizing the peasants’ lands) 
and indirectly (by the artful manner in wliich the peasant allot 
mentfl were apportioned) Social Democrojta will most strenu 
ously insist on the immediate return to the peasants of the land 
of which they have been deprived, and die complete expic>}ination 
of the landlords — die bulwark of seif institutions and traditions 
This latter point, which comcides with the nalionalisation of the 
laud, contains nothing socialistic because dre farmer relationships, 
which are already arising in this country, would flourish much 
more quickly and to a larger extent if tlie land wore nationalised, 
but it 15 extremely importou m the demoeraUc sense as the only 
measure that will finally break the power of the landed nobility 
Finally, only people like Messieurs Yuzlmkov and V V, of 
course, can talk of the peasants' lack of rights as being the cause 
of the oxpTopiiaUon and the expioUaUon of llw poaaanVa, but 
not only is die tyranny of die administration over the peasantry 
beyond a doubt, it is something more than simply tyranny, it is 
treating the peasants as the “base rabble” who by their very 
nature must be subject to the noble landlords, to whom dm right 
to enjoy common cinc rights is given only aa a special favour 
(colonisation,^ for example), anid whom any pompadour can 

* One cannot liolp recalling here iho puiely Russian insolonro of a serf 
o^'fnor with which Mr Yermolov, now Minister of Agriculturo, in his 
Jjook, Bad Harvests and National Calamities protests against tlio aottHng 
of iho peasants on new territory This, he says cannot ho regarded as 
rational frotp tbo point of view pf the state when in European Russia tho 
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Older about as if they were inmalcs of a woikhouse Social 
Dcmociata wdl imliesilatmgly join in the demand for die com 
plete restoration of the civic rights of the peasants, for the com 
plete abolition of all privileges for the nobility, the abolition of 
the bureaucratic tutelage over the peasantry and for self govern 
meat for tlie peasantry 

Generali) speaking Russian Communists, the followers of 
Marxism, should hiore than anyone else call themselves StfUaU 
Demor^^t and never, in their activities, forget the enoimous im 
potUnce of democracy * 

In Russia* the remnants of medieeval, semi serf institutions are 
still 30 very stiong (compared with Western Europe), they impose 
such a heavy yoke upon the proletariat, and upon the people 
generally, and retard the growth of political thought among all 
estates and classes, that one cannot refrain from urging the liem 
endous importance for the workers of the struggle against ail seif 
institutions, against absolutism, the estates dnd the bureaucracy 
Fvery effort must be made to explain to the worker in the greatest 
possible detail what a ternble, reactionary farce these institutions 
represent, how they increase the power of capital over labour, how 
they degrade die workers, how they retain capital in its media val 
forms which, while conceding nothing to the modern, industrnl 
forms Qs far as the exploitation of labour is concerned, add to 
this exploitation enormous clilficulties in the struggle for emanci 
pation The workers must understand that unless these pillais of 
reaction’ aie overthrown it will be utterly impossible for tliem to 

landlords are suiTenng from n shortago of labour Whai indeed do the ' 
pcasanis exist for if not to feed by tnclr labour the idle landlords and 
iheir bf^h placed bangers 

*Tbls is a very Important point Plekhanov is quite right when bo sa^s 
that our revoluuonarios have tp'O anomies old prejudices which hn\9 
not >et been eradicUted on the one hand, and a narrow conception of the 
neW programme on tl?c other 

®A particularly imposing reactionary institution, and one our revolu 
tlonanei have paid relatively little attention to, is our native bitreaucracy 
whleli de facta rules the Russian state Its rankf? reinforced mnlnly by com 
nroiiers, this bureaucracy la both In origin and in the purpose and char 
aotcr of its acUvliiee profoundly bourgeois but absolutism and the enor 
mons polUical privileges of the landed arlstoi^racy have gl\en it pariiculnily 
harmful qualities It ie a weathercock which sees Its supremo task in coin 
bhuug interests of the landlord and the bourgeois R la a Yudushktt 
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wage a successful struggle against the bourgeoisie, because as long 
as they exist the Russian rural proletarian, whose support is ab 
solutely essential if the working class la to attain victory, will 
never cease to be a wretched and cowed creature, capable only of 
acts of sullen desperation and not of sensible and sturdy protest 
and struggle And that is why it is the imperative duly of the 
working class to fight side by side with radical democracy against 
absolutism and the reactionary estates and institutions — and 
Social Democrats must urge the workers to do tins while not for a 
moment ceasing to explain to them that it is necessary to wage a 
struggle against these institutions only as a moans of facilitating 
tlie struggle against the bourgeoisie, that tlio achievement of gen 
eral democratic demands v& ncoessary for the working class only 
as a means of clearing the road to victory over the cliief enemy of 
the toilers, viz , capittil, an inatitiihon which is purely democratic 
in ila nature but which, in Russia, is strongly inclined to sacrifice 
its democracy and enter into alliance with reaction in order to 
Buppresa the workers and to retard the labour movement still 
further 

What has been aaul, I think, sufficiently defines the attitude of 
the Social Democrats towards absolutism and political liberty and 
also towards that tendency, which has been growing particularly 
strong lately to “amalgamate*’ and “unite” all the revolutionary 
factions for tlie purpose of winninig political liberty ’■ 

This IS a rather peculiar and characteristic tendency 

It IS peculiar because the proposal for “unity” does not coihe 
from a definite group, or definite groups, with definite pro 

who takes advantage of his aorfovnung eympalhtcs and conneetlona to 
fool the Workers and peasanta and on tno pretext of ‘‘protecting tlio 
economically weak’ and acting as iholr “guardian” lo protect them from 
the kulak and uauror, passes measproa which reduce the toilers to Uio 
position of “boflo rabble,” aurrendcra them completely to the serf owplnR 
landlord and makes them more defencolosa against the bourgeoisie It h 
R moat dangerous hypocrite who, having learned from the experience of 
the West European maatora of reaction, skilfully concoola It« Arakcheyev 
deslCTS with the figloaf of phrases about loving the people [Yudushka Is 
a character in Shchedrin’s The Golovlev Familyj typnylns the pious, 
hypocvUe ATakchoyev, a militarist of the time of Alexander 1 “-“Ed cd 1 

^ Tlilo refers to the followers of t^arodnoye Prato LThe People* a Righiil 
See note to p W— Ed 
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grammes, which are identical on tins point or that If that were 
so, tlie question of umty could be decided in each separate case, it 
would be a concrete question that could be decided by the repre 
Bentatives of the groups that were to unite But m that case theie 
would not have been a special tendency in favour of “amalga 
maiion The proposal for unity, however, comes from people 
who became divorced from the old, but who have not yet attached 
themselves to the new> the tlieory on which the fighters against 
absolutism have based themselves up till now is obviously crum 
bling and destroying the conditions of sohdanty and organisation 
which are essential for the struggle And so, apparently, these 
^'amalgamators” and “umbers” think that tlie easiest thing to do 
Ifl to create such a theory and reduce it all to a protest against 
absolutism and a demand for political liberty, while evading all 
the other socialist and non socialist problems. It goes without 
saymg that this naive fallacy will inevitably be refuted by the 
very first attempts that are made to unite 

But this tendency m favour of “amalgamation” is charaoter- 
isUf* because it expresses one of the latest stages in the process of 
transformation of militant Narodism into political radical democ 
racy, which process I have tried to outline above It will be pos 
sible to firmly unite all the non Social Democratic revolutionary 
groups under the banner mentioned only when a durable pro 
gramme of democratic demands has been drawn up, which will 
put an end to the old prejudice about the peculiar position of 
Russia Of course, Social Democrata are of the opinion that the 
formation of such a democratic party would be a useful step for 
ward, and their work m opposition to Narodism should facilitate 
the formation of such a party, should facilitate ihe eradication of 
all prejudices and myths, It should help to group all the Socialists 
under the banner of Marxism and enable all the otlier groups to 
form a democratic party 

But, of course, the Social Democrats could not “amalgamate” 
v/nh auch a party, for they consider that it is necessary to organise 
the workers into an independent workers’ party, but the workers 
would most strenuously support any struggle the democrats would 
put up against reactionary institutions. 
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Tlie degeneration of Narodism to the level of a very ordinal y 
theory of petty bourgeois radicalism — ^which (degeneration) is so 
stnkingly demonstrated by the “friends of the people” — reveals 
v/hat a eenouB mistake ib being committed by those who call upon 
the workers to fight against absolutism without at the flame time 
explaining to them the ontagomstlo character of our social re 
lalionshipa as a consequence of which even the ideologists of the 
bourgeoisie stand for political liberty, without explaining to them 
the histone role qf the Russian workers as the fighters for the 
emancipation of all the toilers 

The Social Democrats are often reproached with wanting to 
monopolise the theory of Marx whereas, it is argued, his economic 
theory is accepted by all Sonaliats But the question arises, what 
• 18 the use of explaining to the workers the form of value, the 
nature of the bourgeois system and the revolutionary role of the 
proletariat if, in Russia, the exploitation of the itoilers is not duo 
to the bourgeois system of organisation of economy, but, say, to 
the lack of land, payments, and the tyranny of the administration? 

Wliat is the use of explaining the theory of the class struggle 
to the workers if that theory cannot even explain their relationship 
to tlie manufacturers (capitalism in Russia la artificially implanted 
by the government), let alone the relationship of the mass of tlio 
“people,'’ which does not belong to the factory worker class which 
has arisen? 

How can the economic theory of Marx and the deduction 
drawn from it, viz, the revolutionary role of the pioletarial as the 
organiser of communism through tlie medium of capitalism, bo 
accepted, if efforts ore made to find ways to communism otlier than 
capitalism and the proletariat which it has created? 

Obviously, to call upon the workers to fight for political liber 
ty under such conditions would be tantamount to calling upon 
them to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the progreaaivo hour 
geoisie, for it cannot be denied (it is charactenatic that even the 
Narodnik! and the followers of Narodnaya Volya did not deny 
this) tharpohtical liberty will primarily serve the interests of the 
bourgeoisie and will not improve the conditions of the workers, 
but only improve the conditions for their struggle af^ainsi ihU 
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tery bourgeoisie I say this in apposibcin to those Socialists who, 
^vhile they do not accept the theory of the Social Democrats, carry 
on their agitation among the workers, having become convinced 
empirically that only among the workers oan revolutionary ele 
meiits be found The theory of these Socialists contradicts their 
practice and they make the very serious mistake of distracting the 
workers from their task of organising a socialist workers* party ' 

This mistake naturally arose at a time when the class antag 
onisms of bourgeois society were as yet quite undeveloped, when 
they ^^e^e suppressed by serfdom, when the latter gave rise to a 
imanimous protest and struggle on the part of the whole of the 
Intelligentsia, which, in turn, gave rise to the illusion that the 
whole of our intelligentsia was particularly democratic and that 
there was no profound difference between the ideas of the liberals 
and those of the Socialists Now, however, when economic develop 
meat has made such great progress that even those who formerly 
denied that there were grounds for the development of capitalism 
in Russia admit that we have entered precisely the capitalist path 
of development, illusions on this score are no longer possible 
The composition of the “intelligentsia” is as clearly defined now 

18 tho composition of society engaged in the production of 
material values while the latter is ruled and governed by the 
capitalist, the “tone” in the former is given by the rapidly growing 
horde of career seekers and mercenaiies of the bourgeoisie, an 
‘‘intelligentsia” contented and quiet, which has abandoned all wild 
dreams and which knows very well what it wants Our radicals 
and liberals do not deny tins, on the contrary, they emphasise it 
and stiain every nerve to prove how immoral this is, to condemn 

^ One can arrive at the conoluaion that it la necoasary to rouse the 
workers for the fight against absolutism by two methods either by regard 
iiig Uie workers as the only fighters for the socialist system and hence, 
to r^ard political freedom as one of the means of facilitating their 'strug 
glc Thai is the attitude of the Social Democrats Or to turn to the workers 
to those who suffer most from the present system who have nothing to lose 
and who can moat deterpimcdly fight a^siiist absolutism But that will 
mean compelling the workers to drag at the toil of the bourgeois radi 
cals, who refuse to see the antogonism between the proletarlnt and the 
^bourgeofee because of the solidor^ty of the whole **people'^ against ahso 
lutism 
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iU to break it up, to shamo it cmd to destroy It Theae naive ef 
forte to make the bourgeois intelligenteia ashumed of being boar 
geois aie as ridiculous aa tlie efforts of our philistine economists 
to fnghten our bourgeoisie (pleading the experience of ^^older 
brotliers*0 by warning them tJiat they are heading towards tho 
rum of the people, towards poverty, unemployment and starva 
tion among the maaaea, this sitting m judgment on the hour 
geoieie and its ideologists calls to mind the court that w-as held 
to try the pike and winch condemned it to death by drowningH 
Beyond tlieso stand the liberal and radical ‘‘inteUigentala** who 
pour out streams of plirasea about progress, science, trutli, the 
people, etc , who like to lament over die passing of the ’sixties, 
when there was no discord, depression, despondency and epatliy 
and when all hearts were aflame with democracy 

With their characteristic simplicity, these gentlemen refuse to 
understand that the aolidenljr that prevailed ot that time was called 
forth by the material oondidions of the time, winch can never re 
tiun seifdom equally oppressed all^ — the serfowner’s bailiff, him 
self a serf, who had saved up a bit of money and wanted to live in 
contentment, the shrewd muzhik who hated the landlord because 
of the dues he had to pay him, because he interfered in bis bysl 
ness and tore him away from his woik, the proletarian domestics 
and the impoverished muzhik, who was sold into bondage to the 
merchant, all suffered from serfdom the merchant, the manu 
facturer, the worker, the kustar and the artisan The only tie that 
linked all these people together was that they were all hostile 
to serfdom, beyond that line, the sliarpest economic antagonisms 
commenced To what extent must one lull oneself with sweet 
dreams to foil to this very day to sec these antagonisms, winch 
have now become enormously developed, to weep for the return 
of the times of solidarity, when die reahitics of the situation de 
mand struggle, demand that everyone, who does not dealro to be 
a Willing or unwilling timeserver of the bourgeoisie, shall lake 
his stand on tho side of the proletariat! 

If you refuse to believe the pompous phrases about the “inter 
esls of the people*’ and dig deeper into ihe matter, you \^iU find 
^Proro a fablo by Krylov —rd Eng ed 
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the purest ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie, who dieam of Im 
proving, supporting and restoring theit* (“people^d*^ in their jar 
gon) economy by vanous innocent, progressive measures, and 
who are totally incapable of understanding that on the basis of 
present relations of production the only effect these measures 
can have is to proletananise the masses more and more We cannot 
but be grateful to the ‘Triends of the people” for having dona 
so much to reveal the class character of our intelligentsia and, by 
that, forufying the theory of the Marxists that small producers 
are petty bourgeois They will inevitably hasten the disappearance 
of the old illusions and myths that have for so long confused 
the minds of Russian Socialists The “friends of the people” 
mauled these theories, wore them threadbare and soiled them to 
such an extent that Russian Socialists who held to these theories 
are confronted witli the dilemma — either to overhaul them once 
again, or to abandon them completely and leave them to the gen 
tlem^ who with smug solemnity announce urbi ei orbi that the 
rich peasants are buying improved implements, who with a serious 
mien assure us that we must welcome those who have groivn tired 
of sitting at gr^n baize tables And they talk in the same strain 
about “a people’s system” and the “intelligentsia” not only with 
a serious air but in pretentious, pompous phrases about broad 
ideals, about presenting problems of life in an ideal manner I 
The socialist intelligentsia can expect to perform fruitful work 
only whem it abandons illusions and begins to seek support lai the 
actual and not the desired development of Russia, in the actual 
and not the possible social and economic relationships Moreover, 
ita work should be duc/cted towards t/ic concrete study 

of all forjns of economic antagonisms in Russia, the study of all 
fheir connections and sequence of development, it must expose 
these antagonisms wherever they have been concealed by political 
history, by the peculiarities of legal systems and by established 
theoretical prejudices It muat present a Complete picture of our 
conditions as a definite system of relationships in production and 
show that the exploitation and expropriation of the toilers are in 
- evitable undCr this system, and point to the way out of this system 
that has been indicated by economic development 
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This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian history and 
conditions, must meet the requiromenta of the proletariat — and 
if it satisfies the requirements of science, then the awakening, pro 
testing thoughts of the prbletariat will inevitably guide this 
thought in the channels of Social Democracy The more the work' 
ing out of this theory advances, the more rapidly will Social 
Democracy grow, because the moat cunning guardians of the 
preaent order will be impotent to prevent the awakening of the 
thoughts of the proletariat, for this very order nedeasarily and 
inevitably leads to the intensified expropriation of the producers, 
to the continuous growth of the proletariat and of its reserve 
army of unemployed — simultaneously with the mcrease in social 
wealth, with the enoimouS giowth of productive foices and the 
socialisation of labour by capitalism Although a great deal lias 
yet to be done to work out this theory, the Socialists will cer 
tainly fulfil this task, for this is assured by the extent to which 
materialism, the only really scientific method which demands 
that every programme shall be a precise formulation of an actual 
process, is spread among them, it la assured by the success 
which Social Democracy, which has adopted these ideas, has 
achieved — a success which has 80 stirred our liberals and demo 
crats that, as a certain Marxist has put it, their journals have 
ceased to be dull 

By emphasising the necessity, tlie importance and tlio immen 
sity of the theoretical work Social Democrats must enrry on, I 
do not in tlie least wish to suggest that this work must take 
precedence over practiced work^ still less do I suggest that the 
latter be postponed until the former is finibhed Only those 
who admire the “subjective method in sociology” and the fol 
lowers of utopian socialism could arrive at such a conclusion 
Of course, if the task of Socialiats la presumed to be to seek 

^ On the contrary, tho practical work of propagonda and agitation must 
always take precedence because j 1) theoretical work only provides tho 
repUcB to the problems which practical work raises, and 2) for reasons 
over which they have no control, Social DemocrotB are too often compelled 
to confine thomaolvcs to theoretical work not to attach tho highest voluo 
to every moment they can give to practical work whenever the ooporlimlty 
for this occurs 
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*‘other (than the actnal) paths of development*^ for the country, 
then, naturally, practical work will become possible only when 
some genius of a philosopher will have discovered tliese “other 
paths**, on the other hand, the discovery and indication of these 
patlig will mark the close of theoretical work, and the work of 
those who are to direct the “fatherland** along the “newly dis 
covered** “other pallia** will commence The position is alto 
getlier different when the task of the Socialists la understood to 
mean that they must be the ideological leaders of the proletariat 
in Its genuine struggle against real enemies, who stand on the 
real path of present social and economic development In these 
circumstances theoretical and practical work merge into a single 
task, which tlie veteran German Social Democrat Liebknecht aptly 
desciibed as 


Studieren^ propagandieren^ ori^anisieren 

It IS impossible to be an ideological leader without perform 
ing the above mentioned theoretical work, just as it is impossible 
to be one without directing this work to meet the requirements 
of the cause, without propagating the deductions drawn from 
this tlieory among the workers and helping to organise them 
Presenting the task in this way will guard Social Democracy 
against the defects from which groups of Socialists frequently 
Buffer, VIZ * dogmatism end sectarianism 

There can be no dogmatism where the supreme and sole cri 
tcrion of a doctrine is — ^whether or not it corresponds to tlie 
actual process of social and economic development, theie can be 
no sectahanism when the task Undertaken is to assist to organise 
the proletariat, when, therefore, the role of the “intelligentsia” 
IS reduced to the task of making special leaders from among 
the intellectuals unnecessary 

Hence, notwithstanding the difference of opinion that exists 
among Marxist? on various theoretical questions, the methods of 
tlie^r political activity have remained unchanged from the very 
lime the group arose, to this day 

The political activities of Social Democrats consist of assisting 
the development and organisation of the labour movement in 
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Russia, of transforimng it from the present state of sporaJic 
attempts at protesting, *‘nots*^ and stiikes lacking a leading 
idea, into an organised struggle of the whole of the Russian 
isorking class directed against the bourgeois regime and striving 
towards the expropriation of the expropriators and the abolition 
of the social system based on the oppression of the toilers At 
the basis of these activities lies the general oonviction among 
Maixista that the Russian worker is the sole and natural itpre 
sentalive of the whole of the tolling and exploited population 
of Russia ^ 

He 18 'the natural representative because, by its very nalure^ 
llie exploitation of the toilers in Russia w, everywhere capitalist, 
if we leave out of account the moribund remnants of serf ccon 
omy, the only diffeience is that the exploitation of the mass of 
producers is petty, soaltcted and undeveloped, whereas the ex 
ploitation of the factory workers is on a large scale, socialised 
and concentrated In the first mentioned case, exploitation is still 
clothed in mtsdiseval forms, in various pohtioal, juridical and 
social pendants, tricks and devices wluch prevent the toiler and 
his ideologist from seeing the nature of the system which oppresses 
him, and from seeing the way out of this ay stem In the latter 
cose, however, exploitation Is fully developed and emerges in Its 
pure form without any confusing trappings The worker can no 
longer fail to see that it is capital that ia oppressing him, that 
he has to wage a struggle against the capitalist class And this 
struggle, wluch is a struggle for the satisfaction of his immediate 
economic needs, for the improvement of hia material conditions, 
inevitably demands that the workers organise, and the struggle 
itself inevitably becomes a war not against individuals, but against 
a the very class which not only in the factones, but every 
where oppresses the toilers That is why the factory worker is 
none other than the foremost representaUve of the whole of the 


*The representatives of peosant soolall&m, the Narodnik! in the broad 
sense of the temt, thought that the man of the future Ja Uiiesln was tlio 
mudiik The Social Democrats tjilnk that tho man of the future in IluBBla 
ia the worker Tliia ia how tho point of view of tho Marxist was fonnuk 
ted in A certotn manuscript. 
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exploited population, and in order tliat he may fulfil hia function 
as a representative on the organised and sustained struggle, it is 
not at all necessary to try to tempt him with certain ^‘perspec 
lives’*, all that is required for this purpose is that hi3 position 
bo explained to him, that the political and economic structure of 
llie system which oppresses him, that the necessity and inevitabil 
ity of class antagomsms under this system he explained to him 
The position winch the factory worker occupies in the general 
system of capitalist relationships makes him the sole fighter for 
llie emancipation of the woiking clasa, hecaiise only the higher 
stage of development of capitalism, large-scale machine mdustry, 
creales tlie material conditions and the social forces that are 
necessary for this struggle* In all other places, where the forms 
of development of capitalism ore low, tliese material conditions do 
not exist, production is broken up into thousands of tiny enter 
prises (and they do not cease to be fragmentary enterprises even 
under the most equahtanan forms of communal landownership), 
the exploited, in the majonty of cases, sb.ll possess tmy enterprises 
and for that reason they attach themselves to the very bourgeois 
system which they should be faghbng this retards and hindois 
the development of the social forces that are capable of over 
throwing capitalism Fragmented, individual, petty exploitation 
binds the toilers to a particular place, disunites them, prevents 
tliem from appreciating their class solidarity, prevents them from 
uniting and from understanding that they are exploited not hy 
this or that individual, but by the whole economic 8>stem Large 
scale capitalism, on the contrary, inevitably bieaks all the 
worker’s ties with the old society, with a particular locality and 
with a particular exploiter, it unties him, compels him to think 
and puts him in conditions which enable him to commence the 
organised struggle* It is on the working class that the Social- 
Democrats concentrate all their attention and all their activities 
When the advanced representatives of tins class will have mas 
tered the ideas of scientific socialism, the idea of tlio histonoal 
role of the Russian worker, when these ideas become widespread 
and when durable organisations arise among the workers which 
will transform the present sporadic economic war of the workers 
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Into a conscious class struggle — then the Russian woTkers will rise 
al tl^e head of all the democratic elements, overthrow absolutism 
and lead the Russian prolctanal (side by side with the proletariat 
of all countries) alon^ the straight road of open political struggle 
towards the victorious communisi revolution 



THE ECONOMIC CONTENT OF NARODISM AND THE 
CRITICISM OF IT IN MR STRUVE^S BOOK * 

THE REFLECTION OF MARXISM IN BOURGEOIS LITER \TURE 

P Struve Critical Remarks on the Question of the Economio 
De\^elopment of Russia, St Petersburg, 1894 

Excerpt from Chapter III 

The Presentation of Economic Problems by the Narodniki 
AND BY Mil Struve 

Here we haYe lo deal in detail, firstly, with an incorrect view 
(or a clumsy expression?) of the author concerning the fol 
lowers of Marx and, secondly, with the formulation of the tasks 
of die economic onticism of Narodism 

Mr Struve says that Marx pictured the transition from cap 
italisra to the new social system in the form of the sudden fall, 
the collapse of capitalisra (He tlilnks that "certain passages” 
in Marx give grounds for this view, as a matter of fact, it runs 
through all the works of Marx ) The followers of Marx fight 
for reforms "An important correction was made” to the point 
of view of Marx of the TorUes, and instead of the "oh aani” which 
separated capi/tallsm from Uie ii6w society, a "number of transi 
tional stages^* wore admitted ** 

We cannot under any mroumstances admit that this is correct 
No "correction” whatever, either important or unimportant, has 
been made to Marx’s point of view by the “followers of Marx 
Tile fight for ireforms does not ih the least imply a ‘^corfeotion,” 
dbea not in the least modify die doctrine of tlie chasm and sudden 
fail, because this struggle is waged with a frankly and definitely 
admitted aim vi ^ to reach die "collapse”, and the fact that this 
tequUed "a naiuber of transitional stages” — from one phase of 

350 
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the struggle to anotherj from one stage to the* next — was admitted 
by Marx himself in tlie ’forties when he said, In the Commumst 
Manifesto^ that the movement towards the new system cannot hr 
separated from the labour movement (hence, from the struggle 
for reforms) and when he himself, In conclusion, proposed a 
number of practical measures 

If Mr Struve intended to point to the developmefU of Marx’s 
point of view, he was, of course, right But then, this would not 
be a **correcUon!* to his views, but the very opposite It would 
be their applicaUonf their reah^atwil 

Nox can we agree with the author’s attitude towards Narod 

16D1 

'*Our Narodnik literature/^ ho Bays, ^seized upon the contrast bo 
tween national wealth and popular welfare, social progroBS ond progress 
in dlalributlon*^ (P ISl ) 

Narodism did not ‘^seize upon” this contrast, but merely rcgis 
tered the fact that in post Reform Russia the same contrast wad 
to be observed between progress, culture, wealth and — the hbera 
hon of tlie producer from the means of production, itlie dimmu 
Uoai of the producer’s share in the product of the labour of the 
people and the growtli of poverty and unemployment, which 
caused this oontrast to be made also in the West 

** Owing to its hiimano and philanthropic character, this litornturo 
Immediately decided the question in favour of popular welfare, and aa 
certain popular economfo forma (the village commune, artels) appar 
emtly embodied the ideals of economic equality and in this way gnaron 
teed the popular welfare, and os tlio progress of production under the 
influence of increased exchange held out no promise for these forms, 
for it abolished their cwonomlo and psychological foundations, the Na 
rodnihii pointing to the ead experience of the West in regard to Indus- 
trial progress, which fs hosed on prlvolo property and economic hborty, 
opposed to commodity production, re, capitalism, the so called ‘people’s 
industry/ which was to guarantee the popular welfare, as a social and 
economlo ideal for the preservation and further development of which 
tlie Russian intelligontsia ond tho Hussion people sliould fighL*^ 

Thia argument clearly reveals the flaw in Mr Struve’s thesis 
Narodism is depicted as a “humane” theory which “seized upon” 
the contrast between national wealth ond the poverty of the 
people and “decided tho queatioi^” in favour of diotnbutioii be 
cause “tho expenenoe of the West” “held out no promise” for 
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the popular welfare And the author begins to argue against 
this ‘‘solution” of the question, forgetting that he is arguing 
only against the ideahstic, and moreover, the naive, contempla 
tive cloak of Narodism and not against its content, forgetting that 
he, by the very fact that he presents the question in the same 
professorial manner in which the Narodniki usually present it, 
commits a senous error As we have already stated, the content 
of Narodism reflects the point of view and the interests of the 
Russian small producer The “humane, philanthropic” character 
of tile theory is due to the downtrodden condition of our small 
producer who has suffered sev^ere misfortunes both from the “old 
nobility” ayslem and traditions/ and from the oppression of big 
capital The attitude of Narodism towards the “West” and Its 
influence upon Russia was, of course, determined, not by the fact 
that It “seized upon” this or that idea coming from the West, 
but by the conditions of hfe of the small producer he saw op 
posed to himself large scale capitalism winch was borrowing 
West European tochmque, and being oppressed by it, conceived 
naive theones, according to which it was not capitalist eoonomica 
that determined capitalist politics but that capitalist politics de« 
termined capitalist economics, and which declared that large 
scale capitalism was something alien to Russia, something im 
ported from abroad The fact that he was tied to his separate, 
small enterprise prevented him from underslandmg the true 
character of the state, and he appealed to the state to help to 
develop small (“people’s”) industry The undeveloped state o£ 
class antagonisms characteristic of Russian capitalist society re- 
sulted in the theory of the ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie 
being put forth as representmg the interests of labour in general 
Instead of reveahng the absurdity of the manner in which 
the Narodniki present the question and showing that the manner 
in which they “solved” the question was determined by the 
material conditions of life of the small producer, the author 
himself, in his own presentation of the question, betrays a dog 
matism which reminds one of the Narodniki’s choice between 
economic and sooial progress 
^ The tsarist system — Ed 
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^The task of crlticlBm of the economlo principles of NarodUm 
le to prove the following 

1) ^‘Economic progress is a necoBSory condition of social progress the 
latter emerges historically from the former and, at a certain stage of dev 
elopment, organic mteracuon between, mutual determination of these two 
proceeees should manifest itself, and in fjict does manifest lieelf ’ (P 133 ) 

Speaking generally, this statement is, of course, quite correct 
But, if anything, it defines tlio task of criticism of the sociological 
rather than the ecouoraic principles of Narodism, in essence, 
this IS the doctrine, formulated in another way, that the devel 
opment of society is determined by the development of the 
productive forces which ViC discussed m chapters I and II For 
the criticism of the economic principles of Narodism, however, it 
IS inadequate The question must be formulated concretely, it 
must be reduced from progress m general to the “progress’* of 
capitalist Russian society, to the wrong conception of this pro 
gross which gave rise to the ndiculous Narodnik fables about 
tabula rasa,^ about “people’s industry,” about Russian capitalxam 
not having ground for development, etc. Instead of saying inter 
action should manifest itself between economic and social pro 
gress, they should show (or at least indicate) the definite symp 
toms of social progress in Russia and the particular economic 
roots of this progress, wludli tlie Narodmla fail to see^ 

2) “For tliat roasoti, the qussdoti of organUlng production and the 
degree of productivity of labour takes precedence over the question of 
distribution, under certain historical condltlona, when the productivity 
of the labour of the people is extremely low, both absolutely and rola 
tivoly, the predominant Importance of the factor of production makes 
itself felt very acutely*' 

Tlie author here bases himself on Marx’s doctrine of the 
subordinate importance of distribution Ab an epigraph to chapter 

^ The clean elate Tide refera to the Narodnik view that ttuaslan economy 
in itself was free from capitalism, that capitalism in Kuesia was imported 
and artificial — Ed 

* It may he argued that 1 am running loo for ahead, for did not the 
author soy that he intended gradually to proceed from general questions 
to concrete quosllone which he wob examining in chapter VI? The point 
is, howover, that the abstractness of Mr Struves criticism, to which I refer. 
Is a distinguishing feature of the tohole of bis book — of chapter VI and 
even of the concluding part What requires correction most of all ia pre- 
cisely his method of presentation of questions 
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IV lie quotes a passage from Marx’s criticism of the Gotha 
Programme in which Marx contrasts vulgar socialism to scientifio 
BOciahsm, which does not attach great importance to distribution 
and which explains the social system by the organisation of the 
relatiom of production and which conaidera that a given system 
of organisation of relations of production already includes a 
definite system of distribution ^ As the author quite justly re 
markjs, this idea funs like a thread through the whole of Marx’s 
teachings and it is extremely important for tlie purpose of undei 
standing the petty bourgeois content of Narodism But the second 
part of Mr Struve’s sentence greatly obscures this idea, partiou 
larly because of the vague tenq^ “the factor of production,” which 
he uses Some confusion may arise as to the sense in which this 
term la to be understood The Narodnik adopts the point of 
view of tlie small pioducer whose explanations of the nusiortunes 
from which he suffers are very superficial, for example, he is 
“poor’^ while his neighbour, the merchant, is “rich”, the ‘‘author 
ities” only help the big oapitalist, etc , on a word they are due 
to the character of the system of distribution, to mistakes in 
policy, etc What point of view does the author oppose to that 
of the Narodnik? Is it the point of view of the big capitalist 
who looks down with contempt upon the miserable little enter 
prise of the peasant kus^ar and who is proud of the high degree 
of development of his own industry, proud of the “service” he 
has rendered by raising the absolutely and relatively low level 
of productivity of the labour of the people? Or ia it the point 
of view of bis antipode, who is alr<eady living in relationships 
that are bo developed that ho is no longer satisfied with references 
to policy and distribution, who is beginning to understand that 
the causes ho much deeper, In the very organisation (social) of 
production, m the very system of social economy baaed on tho 
principles of individual property under the control and guidance 
of the market? This question might quite naturally arne m the 
mind of the reader, the more so that the author sometimes em 
ploys th^ teim “factor of production” side by side with thb word 
“economy” ( 0 / p 171 Uie Narodniki “ignore the factor of 
production to a degree that is tantamount to denying the ox 
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Istence of any system of economy*^? and the more so that the 
author sometimes, in comparing ‘‘irrationar* with “rational” 
production, obscures the relationship between the small producer 
and the producer who has become completely divorced from the 
means of production It is perfectly true that from the objecUva 
point of view this does not diminish the correctness of the 
author’s exposition and that it is easy for anyone who under 
stands the inherent antagonism of tlie capitalist system to picture 
thd situation from the point of view of the latter relationship 
But, as It is well known that Messieurs Uie Russian NarodmUi do 
not understand tliia, ii is much more desirable m controversy 
with them to have ideas expressed more definitely and completely 
and to have as few as possible of loo general and abstract postu 
latcs 

As we tried to show by a concrete example tn chapter I, die 
whole distinction between Narodism and Marxism lies in the 
character of their criticism of Russian capitalism In criticising 
capitalism, the Narodnik thinks it is sufficient to prove the ex 
istenoe of exploitation, the interaction between exploitation and 
politics, etc The Marxist, however, thinks it necessary to explain 
and also to link together the phenomena of exploitation as a 
system of certain relations in production, as a special social 
and economic form, the laws of the functioning and development 
of whicli have to be objectively studied In cnticising capital 
ism, the Narodnik thinks it sufficient to condemn it from the 
point of view of his ideals, from the point of view of “modem 
science and modern ethioal ideas The Marxist, however, thinks 
it necessary to trace in detail the classes that are formed in 
capitalist aoclety, he considers only suoh cnhcism valid as is 
made from the point of vtew of a dcfimle class, crlliclsm dwit la 
based not on die ethical judgment of “individuals,” but on the 
preoiao formulation of the social process that is actually taking 
place 

If, in taking this as the starting point, we tried to formulate 
the tasks of the cnticlsm of the economic principles of Narod 
ism, they would be defined approximately as follows 

It must bo showp that the relation between large scale cap 
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xlaheRi In Russm and ^^pePple^a industry’’ i3 that as between n 
completely developed phenomenon and an undeveloped one, as 
between a higher stage of development of capitalist social form 
ation and a lower stage', that the divoroement of the producer 
fiom the means of production and the appropriation of tho 
product of his labour by the owner of money is to be explained, 
both in the factory as well as even in the village commune, not 
by politics, not by diatnhuUon, but by the relations in pioduction 
which inevitably arise under the commodity system, by the form 
ation of classes whose interesta are antagonistic, which charac 
tenses capitalist eooiety', that the conditions (small production) 
which the Naiodniki desire to raise to a higher level, avoiding 
capitalism, already contain capitalism and tlie antagonism of 
class interests and class conflicts peculiar to oapitaUsm, but in its 
worst form, which hampers the independent activity of the pro 
ducer, and that for that reason the Narodniki, in ignoring the 
social ontagoniams which have already arisen and in dreaming 
about “other paths for the fatherland,” are utopian reactionaries, 
because large scale capitalism only serves to develop, to purge 
and make clear the content of these antagonisms which exist all 
over Russia 

Closely connected with tho too abstract formulation of the 
tasks of the economic criticism of Narodism is the authors’ fur 
ther presentation of his case in the course of wliich he argues 

^ An analysis of the economic side should of course, be supplemented 
by an analysis of tho social, juridical, political and Ideological superstruc 
lure Tho failure to undeTfitand the connection between capitalism and 
people's industry*’ gave rise lo the idea among the Narodnik! that the Peas 
aru Reform, the state, the Intelligentsia, etc , were non class in character A 
materialist analysis which reduces all thcBC phenomena to the clufta slniggle, 
must show concretely that our Russian post Reform “social progress*' was 
only the result of capitalist ' cconornio progress * 

• A * re examination of the facts * of Russian economic conditions es 
pscially those from which the Narodmki obtain the material for their 
school ^1 dreams, i e , peasant snd kustar economy, sliould show that tho 
cause for the oppressed condition of the producer lies not in diatnbullon 
(‘the muzhik Is poor, the merchant is rich”), but m the very relations 
in production, in the very social organisation of present day peasant and 
kustar economy This wjU slmw, in its turn, that even in ‘peoples” Indus 
try tho question of the organisation of production takes precedence over 
the question of distribution * ' 
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about the “inevitability’' end “progressive character/' not of Rub 
eiati capitalism, hut of West European capitalism Without gom^ 
directly into the question of the economic content of the Narod 
nik doctnne^ there is much that la interesting and instructive in 
this argument More than once, voices have been heard in Narod 
nik literature expressing distrust towards the West European la 
hour movement This was most strikingly expressed during the 
controversy which Messrs Mikhailovsky and Co {Russkoye Bo 
gaMvo, 1893 94) recently waged against the Marxists We have 
not seen any good in capitalism yet, Mr Mikhailovsky wrote at 
that time ^ 

The absurdity of these petty bourgeois views are excellently 
proved by the data quoted by Mr Struve, the more so that these 
data are taken from the latest bourgeois literature, which cannot 
by any means be accused of exaggeration The passages quoted 
by the author show that, In the West, everybody, ever! the bour- 
geois, realises that the transition of capitalism to a new social 
and economic formation is inevitable 

The socialisation of labour by capital has progressed to such 
an extent that evert bourgeois liter alur© loudly proclaims the 
necessity of “planned organisation of national economy “ The 
author is quite nght when he says that this is a “sign of the 
times,” a sign of the complete disintegration of tlie capitalist 
system Of extreme interest are the atalcments ho quotes not only 
of bourgeois pro feasors, but even of conservatives, who arc com 
pelled to admit that which to this very day Russian radicals wish 
to deny, viz, that the labour movement was created by the ma 

cannot refrain from Tnontlonlng that, In replying to Mr Struve, 
Mr Mikhailovflky aays that Engels botraya “self admiration^ when ho aaya 
that the domlnnUng, overwhelming foot of present times, which makes the 
present day bettor than any other epoch and which justifies the history 
of its origin, 1b the labour movertionl In th© West 

This positively atrocious reproach hurled nt Engels is extremely char 
ncteristfo of contemporory Russian Narodfsm 

These people tolk a lot alioul truth,” they know how to talk 

to our ‘‘society*’ and to badger it for making a wrong selection of the 
path for the fatherland, they are able to sing sweetly about “now or 
never' and to sing this for “ton, twenty, thirty years and more,' but they 
are absolutely Incapable of understanding the all embracing significance 
of the independent action of those in whose name these sweet aongs were sung. 
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tenal conditions that were created by capitalism and not “aim 
ply’* by culture, or other political conditions 

After all that has been said, It is hardly necessary to deal at 
length with the author’s arguments that distribution can mako 
progress only if it is based on rational production Clearly, the 
meaning of this postulate is that only large scale capitalism based 
on rational production can create conditions for the producer in 
which he can raise hia head, to think and to care for himself 
and for those who, owing to the backward slate of production, 
do not live in such conditions 

Just a word or two about the following sentence which occurs 
in Mr Struve’s book “The extreme inequality of distribution, 
wluoli retards economic progress, was not created by capitalism 
capitalism inhented it” from the epoch which romanticists pic 
ture as flowing with milk and honey (P 159 ) This is true if 
by that the author merely wanted to say that unequal distnbuuon 
existed even before capitalism, which Messieurs the Narodmki are 
inclined to forget If, however, he wanted to deny tliat capitalism 
has increased this inequality, then it will not be true Under serf 
dom there was not and there could not be that sharp inequality 
that exists between the absolutely Impoverished peasant or tramp 
and the bank, railway and industrial magnates who have ansen 
m post Reform capitalist Russia 

# # » 

We will pass to chapter V Here the author desoubes “Narod 
Ism as an economic philosaphy” “The Naiodmki,” in the opinion 
of the author, are Xt\Q ^ideologists of nat;urah seif sufficing 
economy and primitive equality ” (P 167 ) 
f Wo cannot agree with this description We will not repeat 
here the arguments we advanced in chapter I proving that the 
Narodmki are the ideologists of the email producer In that 
chapter we showed that it was precisely the material conditions 
of life of the small producer, his transitory, Intermediary position 
between the “masters” and the “workers” that explains why the 
Narodnlki fail to understand class antagonisms and the queer mix 
tute of progressive and reactionary points in their programme 
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Hero we will merely add ihol the former, te, the piogrc'^sive 
side of Narodism, approaches West European democracy md tor 
that reason the brilliant dtscuplion of democracy giy^n over 
forty years ago in connection with events in French history can 
be entirely applied to it 

Tho democrat, brcnuite be ropiescnta the petty bourgeoisie — a trnn 
^iltonnl clnss In which tho Interests of two clasRCS are slmullancoiisly 
blunleci — airogntca to bhnsclf a posUion of supcrionly to class confliclB. 
Dfmocrats ndnilt that they are faced bv a privileged class, but they 
think that they ihomaelvcs In conjunction with oil the rest of tho 
nation constitute the 'people, What tliey reprcaont is tho right oj the 
people f what Inlcrosta them is ibe populnr interest Coasequenily when 
n slrufifile is impending tlioy bco no reason for studying the jntoroita 
and attitudes of tho various clasfics or for corefiilly reckoning up tho 
forces at their own itlsposnl^ If it should turn out that their inter 
cfttB uro madequtttc and their supposed power is impotent, they nvribo 
tbclr dtfeat to the nctlvltlcs of pemicloue sophists who lla^o eprend 
disunion and have split up the indivisible people into a number of mu 
lually hostile factlona* or the whole plan ifrccked by some error 
ol detail or on this occa*uou an unforeseen accident mined the 
scheme. \^hatever happens, the democrat comes forth unspotted after 
the most ahamoful defeat, just as he wag a blameless Innocent before ho 
entered the battle, defeat merely forlihco bis conviction of nltlinate vie 
lory there is no reaeon why he and hla party should abandon tbclr old 
outlook for nothing more Is regideite than that circumstances sliould 
come to tbclr aid'^ [Dcr achtzchnte Brumaire S 39^) 

That the degcrlption of the Narodnik! as ideologists of natural 
self sufficing economy and prnmtive equality is wrong is proved 
b> tho very examples winch the author himself quotes a 
curiosity it is worth mentioning/' says Mr Struve, ‘That to this 

iThis is oxocUy like tho UusBlan Narodnlkl They do not deny that 
there are clneses in HuBsin which ore anlagonifllic to the producer but they 
lull ibcmaolvcs with tlio orgumont that theac ''pirates are insignificant 
compared with the "people” and rofuso to moke a coroful study of the 
position ond inlorcsis of the respective classes, they refuse to examine 
whether tho IntoroBts of certain cotegorlea of producers are interwoven 
with the fnlercals of the “pirates * and thus weaken the power of rcBisianco 
of tho former against tho latter 

^In the opinion of tho Russian Narodniki, the pernicious Marxists are 
lo blame beraUBO they arllficlally implanl capitalism and its claa^ an logon 
isms on the soil on which tho flowers of “social mutual adnptition and 
"harmonious activity bloomed to beautifully (Mr VV» quoted bySlruvoi 
V ) 

•Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brunmre of Louis RonapaNc, International 
Publishers, N, Y, 1920, p 62 Eng ed 
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day Mr N — on calls Vasilchikov a liberal economist ” (P 169 ) 
Jf we examine tlie real essence of this appelation we Mill find 
that it 13 not a curiosity in the least Vasilchikov has in hia 
programme the demand for cheap and widespread credit. Mr 
N — on cannot fail to see that on the soil of capitalist society, as 
Kusaian society is, credit can only serve to strengthen the hour 
geoisie, will lead to “the development and consolidation of cap 
italist relationships ** {Outlines^ p 77 ) Vasilchikov, like all the 
Warodniki, by tlie practical measures he proposes, represents the 
interests solely of the pettv bourgeoisie The only thing that is 
curious about lips is that Mr N — on, sitting as he does side by 
side with the publicists of Russkoye Bogatstvo, has “to this day” 
failed to observe that they are exactly the same type of liUle 
“liberal economists” as la Prince Vasilchikov Utopian theories 
easily reconcile themselves in practice with petty bourgeois pro 
gress This description of Norodism is still further confirmed by 
Golovachev who admits that to distribute allotments indiscnmi 
nately la absurd ^nd suggests that “cheap credits be provided for 
the toilers” In criticising this “astonishing” theory, Mr Struve 
calls attention to the absurdity of the theory, but he appuars not 
to have obseived its petty bourgeois contentr 

End of 1894^ 



DR ATT AND EXPLANATION OF THE PROGR\MME 
OF IHE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PAim * 

Diuft Proghammc 
A 

1 Large factoiiea and woiks ore developing more and more 
rapidly in Russia, ruining the small histars and peasuds and 
converting them into properlylesa woikers, driving moie and 
more people into the towns and into factory and industrial 
villages 

2 This growth of capitalism implied an enormous increase 
in weallli and luxury among a handful of manufacturers, mer 
chants and landowners and a still more rapid increase of poverty 
and oppression among the workers The improvements in pro 
ducUon and machinery introduced by the large factories, while 
serving to increase the pioduclivity of social labour, at the siirno 
time serves to increase the power of capital over the woikers, to 
increase unemployment and, simultaneously, the def'cncelessnesa 
of the woikerg 

3 But, while increasing the oppression of labour by capital 
lo the highest degree, the big factories ha\e created a sjiecial 
class of workers who obtain the opportunity of waging a stiuggie 
against capital because the very conditions of their lives destroy 
all their ties with their own enterprises and, combining the work 
ers by common labour and shifting them from factory to factory, 
unite together large masses of workers The workers begin to 
Wage their struggle against the manufacturers by means of strikes, 
and a stiong desire to unite springs up among them Out of sep 
arate uprisings of workers arises the struggle of the Russian 
working class 

4 Tile working class struggle against tlie ca])italist class is a 
struggle against all classes that live on tlio labour of others, and 
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against all exploitation This Btmggie oan end only in the trana 
ilion of political power to the hands of the working class and the 
transference of all the land, implements, factonea, machines and 
mines to the whole of society for the purpose of organising 
Bocialiat production, under which all that which 13 produced bv 
the woikers and all improvemente in production will be for the 
benefit of the toilers themselves ^ 

5 In its nature and aims the Russian working class move 
ment forma part of the international working class movement 

6 The principal obstacle in the stiuggle of the Russian 
working class for its emancipation is the absolutist autocratic 
government with its irresponsible olBclals Relying on th^ pnv 
lieges enjoyed by the landlords and capitalists, and on pander 
ing to their interests, it keeps the lower orders in n state of com 
plete lack of ughls, and by lliat hampers tlie labour movement 
and retards the development of the whole of the people For 
that reason, the struggle of the Russian working class for its 
emancipation inevitably gives rise to a struggle against the abso 
lute power of the autocratio government 

B 

1 The Russian Social Democratic Party declares its task to 
be — to assist this struggle of the Russian working class by devel 
oping the class consciousness of the workers, by helping them to 
organise and by teaching them the real aims of the struggle 

2 Tlie struggle of the Russian woiking class for its emancl 
potion IS a political struggle and its first aim is to achieve poht 
leal libert) 

3 For that reason, the Russian Social Democratic Party, 
Svhile remaining part of the labour movement, will support every 
social moveiwenl against the absolute fiower of the aulocratic 
government, against the privileged class of landed aristocracy 
qnd against the survivals of serfdom and the estate system which 
restnet free competition i 

4 On the other hand, the Russian Social Democratic Party 
wage War against all attempts to bestow on the tolling classes 

the guaidianship of the absolutist government and its officials 
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nnd lo retard the development of capitalism and, hence, the de 
velopment of the working class 

5 The emancipation of the working class must be the task 
of the working class itself 

6 The Russian people njeed, not asaistance from the absolutist 
government and Us officials, but emancipation from their tyianny 

C 

On tlio basis of ttiese views, the Russian Social Democratic 
Party demands first of all 

1 The convocation of a Zem^ki Sobor of the reprcsentativea 
of nil citizens for the pm pose of drawing up a Constitution ^ 

2 Universal and direct suffrage for all Russian citizens who 
have reached the age of 21, witliout distinction of religion and 
nationality 

d Freedom of assembly, right of association and the right to 
strike 

4 Freedom of the press 

5 Abolition of the estates and complete equality of all citi 
zens before the law 

6 Laberty of conscience and equal rights for all nationalities 
The transference of the registration of births and deaths lo in 
dependent civil officials who shall bo independent of the police 

7 Tlie right of every citizen to lay a charge against any 
official in the couits without having first to complain to the 
liigher officials 

8 The abolition of passports, complete liberty to move from 
place lo place and lo setlle In other parts of the country 

9 Liberty lo engage in any trade or occupation and tlio 
abolition of tlie guilds 

D 

For the woikors, the Russian Social Democratic Party 
demands 

1 The establishment of industrial courts in all branches of 
industry, the judges to be elected in equal number by the cap 
ilaHsta and the workers respectively. 
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2 Tlie legal re«tnction of the working day to eight hours 

3 The legal prohibition of night work and night shifts Pro 
hibition of the einployinent of children under fifteen years of age 

4 The legislative enactment of reat days and holidays 

5 The extension of factory laws and factory inspection to 
all branches of industry over the whole of Russia and also to 
state factories and to kiislars working in their own homes 

6 That factory inspectors occupy an independent position and 
shall not be subordinate to the Ministry of Finance That mem 
bers of the mduatnal courts enjoy equal rights with factory in 
specters m regard to the supervision of the application of the 
factory laws 

7 That payraont of wages in goods be everywhere completely 
prohibited 

8 That representatives of the workers be elected to supervise 
the proper drawing up of wage rates> the rejection of bad work» 
the expenditure of money collected in fines, and the housing 
condidona of the Workers at the factories 

That a law be passed to the effect that the total deductions 
from wages for whatever purpose (fines, deductions for bad 
work, etc ) shall not exceed ten kopeks per ruble of wages 
earned 

9 That a law be passed making the employer responsible 
for injury to the workers, the onus of proof that the injury was 
due to the fault of the worker to be placed on the employer 

10 That a law be passed making it compulsory for employers 
to maintain schools and provide medical service for the workers 

E 

For the peasants the Russian Social Democratic Party 
demands 

1 The abolition of land purchase payments, the peasants to 
be compensated for payments already made The peosanta lo be 
compensated for all payments made to the state in excess of 
what was due 

2 The restoration to tlie peasants of the land that was cut 
off from iheir holdirgs in 1861, 
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3 Complete equality of duea and taxes imposed on peasant 
and landlord lands 

4 The abolition of the flysteni of collective responsibility*^ 
and the repeal of all laws that restrict the peasants in the disposal 
of their land 


Explanation of the Programme 

The programme is divided into three mam sections The first 
flection enunciates the views upon winch the other sections ol the 
programme are based This eeotion explains the position the 
working clftss occupies in modern society, the mcarying and signl 
ficance of its struggle against the manufacturers and the political 
position of the working class m the Russian state 

The second section explains the tasks of the Party and points 
out what its attitude is to other political treads m Russia It 
explains what activities the Party and all those workers who 
understand their class interests should engage in and what tlioir 
altitude towards llic inter ests and strivings of other classes in 
Russian society should be 

The third seolion contains the practical demands of tlie Party 
Tins section is divided into three sub sections The first sub section 
contains demands for general political reforms The second sub 
section contains the demands and programme of the woikittg 
class The third sub section conlolns demands for the benefit of 
die peasants Certain preliminary explanations of these sub 
ff(x:Uona aixi given below before proceeding to deal with the 
pracUoal part of the pro gir ammo 

A 1 Iho piogramme first of all mentions the rapid growth 
of big factories and works because this is the most outstanding 
phenomenon In modern Russia which is oompletoly changing all 
the old concliliona of life and particularly the conditions of life 
of the toilers Under the old condillons, almost all the wealth 
was produced by small maaters who repiesented the overwhelming 
majority of the population Tlie population lived stationary lives 

^ Id tho event of a peasant falling to pay taxes or olUot Impoatfl, the 
whole village was held rosponeible — Pd En^ cd 
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In vlllagea and produced the greater part of their products either 
for their own use or for a email jnarket consisting of the sur 
Tounding villages -which had hltle connection with neighbouring 
markets* These 9ame smaill masters worked for the landlords who 
compelled them to produce products mainly for their (the land 
lords*) own use The homemade matenals were given to be made 
up into articles to artisans who also lived in the -villages or else 
travelled about the neighbourhood taking work to do 

Since the emancipation of Jhe serfs, however, tlie conditions 
of life of the mass of Uie people have undergone a complete 
change big factories have arisen to take the place of the small 
artisans* workshops and the number of these factories has grown 
With remarkable rapidity, they have squeezed out the small 
masters and transformed them into wage workers, they have com 
pelled hundreds and thousands of workers to work together and 
produce enormous quantities of goods which axe sold over the 
whole of Russia 

The emancipation of the peasants abolished the immobility 
of tlie population and placed the peasants in such conditions dial 
they were no longer able to obtain their hveliliood from the small 
plots of land that were left to them Large masses of the people 
went forth to seek employment on the factories, on the railways 
which were being built and which were linking up the various 
parts of Russia and carrying the goods manufactured in the big 
factories to all parts of the country Largo numbeis went to seek 
employment in the towns as builders of factories and commercial 
bu] Mings or supplying fuel for the factories or preparing mater 
lala for them Finally, largo numbers were employed at ^ork 
in their own homes, which they obtained from merchants and 
manufacturers who had not yet managed to enlarge their enter 
prises Similar changes took place in agnculture Tlie landlords 
began to produce grain for sale Large grain growers arose 
among the peasants and merchants, and hundreds of millions of 
poods of grain began to he aold abroad A demand for wage 
workora was created and hundreds of thousands and millions of 
, peasants abandoned their tiny plots of land and went to work Qk< 
cgrloultui^af labourers and Iftbourer^ for the new masters who 
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produced grain for sale These are the changes that the pro 
gramme deaenbes when U says that ihe big factoncs and wprks 
nun the small /tits tar and peasants, and transfoim them into 
wage workers ihe place of small production everywhere is taken 
by large scale production, and in the latter the masses of work 
ers are simply hired labourers who work for wages for the cap 
Ualist, who owns large amounts of capital, builds large work 
shops, buys largo quanUlics of raw matcnals and who puts into 
his own pocket the profits obtained from the mass production 
earned on by the combined workers Production becomes cap 
italiBt production which ruthlessly crushes all the small msslers, 
breaks up thoir stationary life in the villages and compels them 
to wandei from one part of the country to another as mere la 
bourera, to sell their labour power to the capitalist A continu 
oualy increasing part of the population becomes completely di 
vorced from the country and from agriculture, and collects in the 
towns and factory and industrial villages and there forms a ape 
cial class which owns no piopeity, a class of proletanana who 
live only hv aelUng their labour power 

Theat, then, are Uia enormous changes in the life of the coun 
try that have been brought about by the large factories and works 
small production baa been supplanted by large scale production, 
the small masters have been tiansforraed into wage workers 
What do these changes signify for the toiling population as a 
whole, and what are they leading to? This is explained In the 
next part of tlie piogramme 

A 2 The replacement of small production by large scale pro 
duoUon 13 accompanied by the replacement of small amounts of 
capital in the hands of individual masters by enormous amounts 
of capital, insignificant profits by enormous profits, running into 
millions Tlmt is why the growth of capitalism always leads to 
tile growth of luxury and riches In Russia, a whole class has 
arisen of big financial magnates, manufactureis, railway owners, 
merchants and bankers^ a whole class of people who live on the 
interest from their capital which they lend to the manufacturers, 
the big landlords have become enormously noli from the pay 
roents lliO peasants have to Vnake for tlieir land, they take advan 
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tage of the lack of land to raise tlie rents of the land they lease 
to peasants, they build up on their estates large sugar refineries 
and alcohol distilleries Luxury and exbravagance have reached 
unprecedented dimensions among this class of the rich, and the 
main streets of the large towns are lined with their princely 
palaces and luxunous castles But, as capitalism grows, the con 
ditions of the workers become worse Even if earnings did in 
crease here and there after the emancipation of the peasants, the 
increase was not very much and did not last long, because tlie 
mass of starving people who fled from the villages forced down 
the pi ice of labour, whereas the pnces of means of subsistenco 
continuously rose, so much so tliat even with increased wages 
the workers weic able to buy less than they were able to do be 
fore, It became more and more difficult to find employment and 
/ alongside the luxunous palaces of the rich (or in the suburbs) 
the workers* hovels mcreased In number, the workers were com 
pel led to live in cellars, m overcrowded, damp and cold tenements 
and sometunea even in dugouls near where new factory premises 
were being built Capital continues to grow, forcing down the 
workers more and more, converting them into paupers, compel 
ling tliera to give up all their time to the factory and driving 
their wiveA and children into the factory This, then, is the first 
change to which tlie giowth of capitalism leads an enormous 
amount of wealth is accumulated in the hands of a small group 
of capitalists, while the hi asses of the people are converted into 
paupers 

The second change is the substitution of large scale produo 
tion for small production, which led to considerable improve 
ments in production In place of production carried on by indi 
vldual workers, each in his own small workshop, large numbers 
of workers arc collected to work together in a single factojy, for 
a single landlord, or for a single contractor Collective labour 
IS far more productive than individual labour and it enables 
goods to be produced far more easily and quickly But all the 
benefits of these improvements go to the capitalist who pays tlie 
workers the samo miserable wages as before and pockets all the 
fruits of the combined labour of the workers The capitalist 
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becomes more powerful and the worker becomes weaker, because 
he becomes accustomed to perform a single operation and hnda 
i)t difficult to change his occupation 

Another and far more ixnpoxtanl improvement in production 
Is machinery winch the capitalist introduces The productivity 
of labour inoreases manifoldly as a result of the employment of 
machinery, but the capitalist turns all the advantages of this 
against the worker, because machinos require less expenditure of 
physical labour, and so women and children can be employed 
for lower wages Taking advantage of the fact that fewer workera 
are required when machines are employed, the capitaliat turns 
masses of the workers out into the streets and uses the unem 
ployed in order still further to enslave the woikers, to lengthen 
the working day, to deprive the worker of his rest at night and 
to convert him into a mere adjunct to the machine Unem 
ploymenl, which has been created by the machine and which 
is continuously growuig, is now causing the worker to become 
completely defencoless His skill loses all value, his place can 
easily be taken by a simple labourer who quickly becomes ac 
customed to the machine and who is willing to take the job at 
lower pay If the worker makes any attempt to defend himself 
against the constant encroachments of the capitalist, he is dls 
charged Standing alone, the worker is powerless against the cap 
italist, the raaohine threatens to crush him 

A 3 In our explanation of the last point we showed Hint the 
worker, standing alone, is powerless and defenceless ogalnst the 
capitalist who introduces machines into his factory The woiker 
must at all costs And some means of resisting the oapitalist, in 
order to defend hijnself And such a means he finds in unity 
with his fellows Powerless when alone, the worker becomes a 
power when he unites with his fellows, unity enables the work 
era to put up a fight against the capitalist and to resist his en 
croachments ^ i 

VnUy becomes a necessity for the worker who is confronted 
by the big capitalist But is it possible to unite a mass of people 
who are strangers to each other even if they do work in the 
same fnctory? Tlie programme indicmtea the conditions which 
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piepare tlie workers for unity and which develop in them the 
ability to unite Tlie conditions are the following 1) the big 
fdclory employing machinery, at which work has to be earned on 
all the year round, destroys the workers* ties with the land and 
with their farms, and converts them into complete proletarians 
When the worker owned his own farm on a small plot of land 
he was disunited from his fellows, each worker had to some ex 
tent Ins special interest separate from the interests of his fellows, 
and this prevented them from uniting When the worker becomes 
divorced fiora the land this obstacle falls away 2) Furthermore, 
the joint labour of hundreds and thousands of woikers accustoms 
them to discuss their needs jointly, to joint action and clearly 
demonstrates the identity of position and inlcresl of the whole 
mass of workers 3) Finally, the fact that the workers go from 
one factory to another enables them to compare conditions at 
various factories and thus become convinced that exploitation ex 
ists in all factories, they are able to learn from the expenonte 
of other workers, from therr confUcls with the capitalists, and ui 
tins way the unity and solidarity of the workers become strong 
ihened All these conditions, taken together, have led to the re- 
suit tliat as a consequence of the nse of big factories the workers 
ate beginning to unite Among the Russian workers, this unity 
finds most frequent and strongest expiession in sliikes (We will 
explain later on why our workers are unable to unite m unions 
or fnendly societies ) The more the big factories and works 
develop, the more frequent, persistent and stubborn do workers* 
slnkes become, because the more poweiful the preasuie of the 
capitalist becomes the moie necessary is U for the workers to 
resist As the programme states, strikes and separate uprisings of 
workers represent a ividespread phenomenon in Russian factories 
at the present tune However, as capitalism grows ^d strikes 
become more frequent, the latter become inadequate The employ 
eis tako common measures against strikes, they form employers^ 
federations, tliey recruit workers from other places, they appeal 
fpr assistance to tlie state, which helps them to crush the resis 
tance of the workers It is no longer a single employer that con 
fronts the workers in a particular factory, but the u^hole cap^ 
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tal^t class^ and tho government, which helps it Tlie whole cap 
italist class enters into battle against the whole working closet 
they strive to devise common measures to combat strikes, they 
bring pressure to bear upon the government to pass laws against 
the workeis, they remove their factories to moio remote districts, 
they give work out to be done m workers' homes and resort to a 
thousand and one devices against the workers The unity of the 
workers in n single factory, ox even in a single branch of industry, 
Is no longer adequate to resist the whole capitalist class, it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to exert die joint efforts of the 
0/ the working class Thus, out of separate rebellions of workers, 
tliere grows tlie struggle of the whole of the woiking class The 
struggle between the workers and the employers is transformed 
into a class struggle All the employers are united by a common 
interest, viz , to keep the workers in subjection and to pay tliem 
the lowest possible wages And the employers realise that they 
can achieve their aims only by uniting the efforts of the whole 
of die employing olass, only by being able to bnng influence to 
beair upon the government The workers are similarly united by a 
common interest, viz , not to allow the capitalists to orush them, 
to defend their right to hvc a human existence And the workeis 
also become convinced that they too must combine to secure joint 
action on the part of the whole class — tlie working class — and 
that for this it is necessary to bring influence to bear upon the 
government 

A 4 We have explained how and why the struggle between the 
fartory workers and tho factory owners becomes a class struggle, 
a struggle between the working class, the proletariat, and tlie tap 
itflllst class, the bourgeoisie The question arises, what signifi 
canco haa this struggle for the whole of the people, for all tho 
tollers? Under modern conditions, to which we referred in ex 
plaining point Ij production carried on with tho aid of wage 
workers squeezes out small production more and moTO The num 
her of people who obtain their livelihood by wage labour rapidly 
increases, and not only does tho number of permanent factory 
workers increase, but so also does the number of peasants who 
are obliged to seek employment as wage labourers In 01 der to sus 
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tain themselves* At tlie present time, wage labour, working for a 
capitalist, 13 the most widespread form of labour The domination 
of capital over labour has spread to raassea of the population not 
only in industry, but also in agriculture Now the big factories 
develop this very exploitation of wage labour, which lies at the 
foundation of modem society, to the highest stage All the methods 
of exploitation, which all capitalists employ, m all branches of 
industry, and from which the whole mass of the working popu 
lation of Russia sufFers, are, as it were, concentrated in the factory, 
are intensified, become the general rule, are applied to all sides 
of the life and labour of the workers, they form a whole system 
by which the capiialists sweat the workers To explain this we 
will quote an example usually, a lured labourer rests, ceases work 
on a holiday, if one is being celebrated m the district in which 
he IS employed But this is not the case in the factory, when a 
factory owner hires a worker, he orders him about as he likes, 
he does not pay the least attention to the workers’ customs and 
habits of life, hia family affairs, or his intellectual requirements 
The factory owner compels the worker to work whenever he thinks 
fit, compels tlie worker to adapt his life to the requirements of the 
factor), to break his rest and, if work is done in shifts, to work 
at mght and on holidays All the abusea that can be imagined in 
regal d to the working day are employed, and in addition to that, 
the factory employer introduces hia own ‘hules and regulations’* 
which the workers are compelled to obey The factory regulations 
seem to be drawn up for the deliberate purpose of squeezing out 
of the worker the utmost possible amount of labour that can be 
squeezed out of him m the shortest possible time and then to throw 
him on the scrap heap Take another example everybody who 
applies for a job undertakes, of course, to obey the employer 
and to do all ho tells him to do But in agreeing to carry out 
certain temporary work, the worker does not surrender his will, 
if he finds that the demands of the employer are unfair oi ex 
cessive, ho leaves him The factory owner, however, demands that 
the worker shall completely surrender hia will, he introduces 
discipline, compels the worker to rise to go to work at the sound 
of a bell and to cease work at the sound of a bell, he claims the 
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right to punish tlie worker, and if he violates any of die rules 
which he, liie fnclory owner, hiraseU has introduced, he fines him 
or deducts part of his wages The worker becomes part of a huge 
machine, he must be obedient, enslaved and have no will of his 
own, exactly like the machine 

Take a tliird exampTe Those who lure themsclveB to a master 
are very often dissatisfied wiUi him and complain about him to 
the courts or to the authorities Both the authorities and the courts 
usually decide the case in favour of the master, they support hia 
aide But this protection of the interests of the employers is not 
based on any rule or law, it la due to the fact that the officials like 
to oblige, Bometimos they will defend a case moie, sometimes less, 
they will decide a case unfairly m favour of the employers either 
because Uiey arc friendly with him or because they do net know 
(he conditions under which the worker has to work and because 
they do not understand the worker Every case of such injustice 
is determined at each separate dispute that a worker has witli lus 
employer and by each individual official The factory, however, 
unites such a large number of woikers, and oppression assumes 
such wide dimensions that it becomes impossible to judge each 
case separately General rules are laid down, Jaws are passed 
to regulate the relations between employer and employed, which 
Jaws become obligatory for all In these laws, the protection of 
the interests of the employers is reinforced by state authority In 
stead of the injusUce of individual oflicials, we get an unjust law 
For example, rules are laid down that m the event of the worker 
ftlaying away from work, ho not only loses his wages for the time 
he is away, but he is fined in addition, but when an employer 
compels a worker to lose time, he does not pay him anything, an 
employer may discharge a worker for being rude, but the woiker 
cannot leave his employment if the e^tiployer is rude, the em 
ployer has the right to Impose fines, to make the worker work 
overtime, etc. 

All these examples show in what manner the factory inoreaacs 
the exploitation of the workers and makes this exploitation uni 
versal, transforms it into a system ** Whether he hkes it or not, 
the worker is compelled to deal not with an individual employer 
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and hifl will and oppression, but widi the tyranny and oppre«^*^ion 
of the whole of the employing class Tlie worker realises that his 
oppressor is not some individual capitalist, but the whole capital 
ist class, because the same system of exploitation prevails in all 
factories An individual capitalist does not even dare to violate 
ihia system if, for example, he did take it into his head to reduce 
the hours of labour in his factory it would cost him more to pro 
duce hi 8 goods than it would cost the capitalist who compels his 
workers to woik longer hours for tlie same pay In order to 
improve lus conditions the worker has now to deal with a whole 
social system based on the exploitation of labour by capital It 
18 not only the injustice of individual officials that the worker has 
to contend with, but tlie injustice of the state, which protects the 
whole of the capitalist class and wh^ch passes laws which are 
obligatory for all, for the benefit of this class Tlius, the fight 
between the factory workers and the factory owners inevitably 
becomes a fight against the whole capitalist class, against the 
whole social system based on the exploitation of labour by cop 
ital That is why the workers* struggle acquires social sigmfi 
cance, it becomes a fight m the name of all tlie toilers against 
all classes whioli live on the labour of others That why the 
workers* struggle opens up a new epoch ui Russian history and 
marks the dawn of the emancipation of the workers 

What does the rule of the capitalist class over all the workers 
rest on? It rests on the fact that all the faotones, mines, machines 
and tools are the private property of the capitalists, on the fact 
that they own enormous tracts of land (more than one third of 
the laud of European Russia belongs to less than a half million 
landlords) The workers, who own no tools or raw materials, are 
compelled to sell their labour power to the capitalists who pay 
them only so much as is sufficient to maintain them, and all that 
the workers produce ovef and above that, goes into the pockets 
of the capitalists Thus the capitalists pay the workers for only 
pairt of the time they work, the rest they appropriate fpr thean 
selves Tho ihcreasO of wealth that comes from combining the 
labour of large masses of workers, or from improvements in the 
methods of pioduction, goes to the capkalisU, and the workers, 
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who toil froan generation to goneintion, remain property less pro 
leianans as before Hence, tliene is only one way of putting an 
end to the exploUMion of labour by capital, and that is to abolish 
private ownership m tlio means of production and to transfer all 
the factories, workshops, mines and all the large landed estates to 
society as a whole and to carry on industry on socialist lines under 
the management of the workers themselves Tlie goods produced 
by common labour will then be used for the benefit of the woiker^, 
and all wealth produced over and nbove that which is req^uired 
for llieir maintenance will be used to satisfy the requirements of 
the workeis themselves for the fullest development of all their 
capabllilics and iho equal enjoyment of all the l^enefits of science 
and art fliat la why the piogrammc states that this is the inevi 
table outcome of the struggle between tlio working class and tlie 
copitalists Tor tins it is necessary that political power, tliat is to 
say, the power to govern the state, shall pass from tlie hands of 
tlie government which is under the influence of the capitalists and 
landlords, or from the hands of tlie government which consials of 
tlie elected representatives of the capitalists, into the hands of tlio 
working class y 

This is the ultimate aim of the struggle of tlie working class, 
this constitutes the conditions for its complete emancipation This 
IB the aim towards which the class conscious, united workers must 
strive, but in Russia the woikers encounter enormous obstacles 
which hinder them in tlicir struggle for emancipation 

A 5 The fight against the rule of tlie capitalist class is now 
being waged by tlic workers in all European countries as well 
as in America and AnstraUa The unity and eoUdaaty of the 
working class is not confined to a single country or a single na 
lionalUy the workers’ parlies of various countries loudly pro 
claim that llic interests and aims of the workers of all countries 
ore identical They gather congresses, put forward common di 
mands to the rapilalisl class in all countriea they fix a common 
day to celebrate tlie international festival of the united proletariat 
w|iich IS striving for its emancipalion (May 1), and rally the 
woiking class of all nalionaUties and of all countries into a single, 
great uorkers’ army Tlie amalgamation of tho woikers of all 
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countries is essential because the capitalist class does not restrict 
Its rule over the workers to a single country Commercial inter 
course between the vanotis states is becoming ever closer and more 
widespread capital is constantly passing from one countiy to 
another The banka, these cnoimoua storehouses of capital, which 
gather capital from all parts and distribute it in the form of 
loans to the capitalists, are being transformed from national into 
international inslitiitiona and are gathering capital from all coun 
tries and loaning it to the capitalists of Furope and America 
Lnormous joint stock companies are now being formed to conduct 
capitalist enterprises not only in single countries, but in several 
countries at once, international capitalist companies are now being 
formed The domination of capital is becoming international 
Tliat IS why the struggle of the workers in all countries for their 
emancipation can be successful only when it is waged jointly 
against international capital That is why the German, Polish and 
French woikera are the comrades of the Russian workers in the 
struggle against the capitalist class, whereas the Russian, Polish 
and French capitalists are their enemies Lately, the foreign capi 
taliets have been eagerly investing their capital in Russia, they 
are establishing branch factories here and are forming companiea 
for the purpose of establishing ne^v enterprises in Russia They 
are flinging themselves hungrily upon a young country in whicli 
the government ns even more friendly and obliging to capital than 
elsewhere and where the workers are less united and less able to 
resist them than in western countries wlieie the standard of living 
and, therefore, wages is lower, so that the foreign capitalists can 
obtain higher profits here than they ever dreamed of pb taming in 
their own countries International capital is reaching out to 
Russia. The Russian workers are stretching out their hands to the 
international labour movement 

A 6 We have already shown how the big factory intensifies 
the pppression of labour by capital to the highest degree, how it 
gives rise to a whole system of exploitation how the worker, in 
resisting the opp^-ession of capital, inevitably begins to realise 
^the necessity for all the workers to unite for a struggle to be 
Waged jointly by the whole of the working class In this struggle 
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against the capitalist class Uie workers come into conflict with the 
laws of the state which protect the capitalists and their interests 
But if the united workers are able to compel the capitalists 
to make concessions^ and to resist the capitalists, then they should 
be able, by their united efforts, to influence tlie laws of the state, 
to secure ihcar modification That is what the workers m all oouri 
tries do But the Russian woikers are unable to bring direct influ 
once to bear upon the stale The conditions of the workers in Riia 
Bia arc such that they lack the most elementary civil nghta They 
cannot gather logethei, they oaunot jointly discuss tlieir affairs, 
they cannot form unions, nor publish their declarations, in short 
the laws of the slple are not only drawn up m the Interesta of 
the capitalists, but they positively deprive the workers of all op 
portunily of influencing legislation and securing a change m the 
law This IS due to the fact that in Russia (and ni Russia alone 
of all the states of Europe) there exists to this day the absolute 
power of an autocratic government, t a , a system of government 
under wlucli the tsar alone, at Ins own discretion, has the power 
to pass laws, which arc obligatory for all, and only officials ap 
pointed by the tsar have the right to administer these laws The 
citizens have no right to lake pail in the passing of laws, or to 
discuss them, or to propose new laws, or to demand the repeal 
of old laws. They have no right to demand -that officials give an 
account of tlieir administration, to supervise iheir activities or to 
bring them before flie courts Dtizens have not even the right 
to discuss the affairs of the state they dare not organise meetings 
or associations without the permission of these very officials 
Thus, the officials are irresponsible in the fullest sense of the 
word, they represent, as it were, a caste placed over tlie citizens 
The irresponsibility and tyranny of the officials, and the fact that 
the population is oomplclely deprived of a voice in public affairs, 
gives scope to such crying abuses on the part of the officials and 
1o such a violation of ihe rights of the common people as per 
haps has no parallel in any other European country 

Thus, according to the law, the Russian government is abao 
lutcly unrestncled, it appears to be completely independent of the 
people and to stand above all estates and classes But if that is 
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really so, why doefl the law and the government take tlic side of 
the capitalieta m all conflicts between the workers and tlie capi 
tahsts^ Why do the capitalists find more and more support in 
proportion as their number and their wealth increase — whereas 
the workers encounter more and more resistance and oppression? 

The fact of the maltor is tiiat the govenunent does not stand 
above classes, but takes undeor its protection one class against an 
other, il protects tlie propertied class against the property less 
claaa, the capitalists against the workers The absolutist govern 
mcnt would be unable to govern ao large a state if it did not 
grant all sorts of privileges and favours to the propertied clashes 
AltJiough, according to the law, the government is absolutul) 
unrestricted and independent, in point of fact, the capitaUets and 
llie landlords have a thousand means by which to influence tlie 
government and the affairs of the stale They have their legally 
recognised estate institutions, societies of the nobility, mercliants* 
societies, commercial and industrial committees, etc Tlieir elected 
representatives eitlio** directly secure appointments as olTicials 
and take part in the administration of the stale (for example, 
the Marshals of the Nobility), or are invited to become mem 
befs of government institutions for example, the factory owners 
are allowed by law to attend the meetings of the Factory Inspection 
Department, and to elect their representatives to this Dejiartment 
But tliey do not confine themselves to this direct participation in 
the administration of the slate At the meetings of their socieriea , 
dicy discuss the laws of the state and draw up laws, the govern 
menjt usually asks tlieu opinion on various que^ons dial arise, 
submits to tliem the draft of laws tliat may be under ponsider 
ation and oaks for their suggestions 

T\\e capitalists and the landlords convene national congresses 
at which they discuss their affairs, devise various meaisurea to beno- 
fit their class, petition, in the name of all tile landed nobikty, in 
llie name of the "All Russian Merchantry,’^ for the passing of 
new laws and' the modificaUcp of old ones They are able Vo dis 
theSt affaire in newspapers because, however strict the censor 
ship may be, the governm^t would never dare dream of de- 
priving the propertied classes of the right to discuss their alTalrs 
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They have every access to the lughcst representatives af the state 
anrl i\\\d U easier to diet-uss the acts of tyranny of minor oDScials 
and to secure t)he irepcal of some parUcularly restncUve lay/ or 
regulation And while in no other country are there bo many 
laws and regulations, such unexampled police tutelage of the 
slate, which providea for the minutest detail and which stultifies 
all social life, as lliere are in Russia, neither is Uiere another 
country in the world m which these bourgeois regulations are 
\iolatcd and these police laws evaded bo easily, merely by the 
gracious sancUon of tlie higher oflioials, as they are in this country 
And this gracious sanction is never refused 

B 1 Tins 18 the nrain and most important point in the pro 
gramme, because it explains what tlio activiiies of tlic party which 
defends tlie interests of the working class and Uio aclivitios of 
all class oonsoious woikors must be. It explains how tiio atnv 
lag towards socialism, the striving to abolish ithe age long exploi 
tation of man by man must be linked up with the popular move 
ment which arises from the conditions of life that are created 
by the big factory 

The Party in i4s actavities must assist the class struggle of the 
workers The task of the Party is not to invent some fashion 
able method of helping the workers, but to join the workers’ 
mo\ement, to bring light to that movement and assist the woik 
ersiin Uie struggle which they have already started themselves It 
IS the task of the Party to defend the interests of the workers 
and represent the interests of the whole of the labour movement 
What form must this assistance to the workers in tlieir struggle 
take? 

The programme says that this asBislancc must lake iho form 
of, first, developing the class consciousness of the workers Wo 
have already shown how the workers’ struggle against the factory 
owners becomes the class struggle between the proletariat and 
tlie bourgeoisie 

What we have said in this cortnnecUon explains what is meant 
by class consciousness Class consciousness means that the woikeis 
under star^jJ that the only way to improve their conditions and to 
secure their emancipation is to fight againut the class of cipUalisls 


1 
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and factory owners tliat was created by the big factories Further 
more, class consciousness means that the workers understand that 
the interests of all the workers m the given country are identical, 
that all the workers represent a single class, separate from all 
other classes Finally, class consciousness means that the workers 
understand that in order to achieve their aims, the workers must 
slnve to influence the affairs of stale in the same way as the 
landlords and the capitalists influence it and strive to influence 
It still more 

How do tlie workers learn to understand this? They learn to 
understand this from the very struggle they have begun to wage 
against the factory owners, which is developing more and more, 
becoming more acute and spreading to a larger and larger number 
of workers as the big factories develop At one time, the hostility 
of the workers towards the capitalists expressed itself merely in 
a vague feeling of hatred for their exploiters, in a vague con 
sdousness of their oppression and slavery and in a desire to 
avenge themselves on the capitalists At that time, the struggle 
found expression in isolated uprisings of workers during which 
the workers wrecked the factones, destroyed machinery, assaulted 
the factory managers, etc This was the first, the initial form of 
the labour movement, and this was a necessary form, because 
hatred for the capitalist has always served eveorywhere os the 
stimulus which roused in the workers a desire to defend them 
selves But the Russian labour movement has outgrown this initial 
form Instead of being merely imbued with a vague feeling of 
hatred towards the capitalist, the workers have already begun to 
understand the antagonism of interests between the working class 
and the capitalist class Instead of a vague sense of oppression, 
they have begun to understand how capital oppresses them, and 
they are now rising against this or that form of oppression, put 
ling a hrait to the oppression of capital and defending themselves 
against the greed of the capitalist Instead of merely avenging 
themselves on the capitalist they are now fighting for concessions, 
they are beginning to place demand after demand before the capi 
tahpts for improvements in the conditions of labour, igBreasea in 
wages and against the Increase m the hours of labour* Every 
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strike concentrates all the attention and all the efforts of the 
workers first on one and then on another evil from which the 
working class is Buffering Every atrike gives rise to a discussion 
of these evils and helps the workers to appraise them, to under- 
stand where the oppression of the capiiahs^ts comes in, in the parti 
cular case, and to learn how to fight against this oppression 
Every strike gives more experience to the whole of the working 
class If the slnko is successful, it reveals the strength that lies 
in llie unity of the workers and stimulates others to take advantage 
of the success of their fellow workers If the sUike fails, then 
the workers discuss the reasons for its failuie and seek to apply 
better methods of struggle The fact that the workers all over 
Russia have now begun to fight unswervingly for their eveiyday 
needs, to fight for concessions, for an improvement in their con 
diiions of life, for belter wages and shorter hours, Is indicative 
of the tremendous progress the Russian workers have made, and 
that is why the Social Democratic Party and all class conscious 
worketrs should concentrate their attention on this struggle and 
do all Uiey can to assist it This assistance can be given by point 
ing out to the workers the most pressing needs on wluch the strug 
gle should be concentrated, by explaining the causes which parti 
cularly worsen the conditions of this or that section of the workers 
and by explaining the factory laws and regulations, the violation 
of which (and the fraudulent devices of the capitalists) subjects 
the workers to twofold plunder Help must be given by more 
precisely and definitely expressing the demands of the workers and 
by making them public, by selecting the most favourable moment 
for resistance, by selecting the methods of struggle, by discussing 
tlie silualion and the relative strength of the contending sides, by 
discussing whether better methods of struggle pan he devised 
(perhaps a iviitten statement to the employer, an appeal to the 
factory inspector, to the medical officer, according to circum 
stances if they are such m do not permit a strike to be called, 
etc ) 

We have said that the fact that the Russian woikers have now 
commenced such a struggle is evidence of the enormous progress 
tliey have made This struggle places the labour movement on the 
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straight road and serves as the guarantee for its further success^ 
From tins struggle the masses of the workers learn first to rec 
ogniae and understand the various methods to which the capital 
isls resoit to exploit the workers, to see the connection beUsLun 
these methods and the law, their own conditions of lafe and the 
interests of the capitalists In examining the various forms and 
cases of exploitation, the workers learn to understand the Mgm 
ficance and llie essence of exploitation as a whole, they loam 
to understand the nature of the social system which is batjed on 
the exploitation of labour by capital Secondly, in this struggle 
ihe workers test their strength, learn to unite, they learn to under 
stand the necessity and importance of unity The expansion of 
tills struggle and the growing frequency of conflicts inevitably 
lead to the struggle assuming wider dimensions, to the develop 
meat of the sense of unity and solidarity, first among the workers 
m a given locality and then among the workers throughout the 
whole country, among the whole working class Thirdly, this 
struggle develops the political consciousness of the workers The 
condiUons of Uie masses of the workers are such that they have 
neither the leisure nor the opportunity to ponder over questions 
concermng the state But the workers’ struggle against the factory 
owners for their everyday demands automatically and inevitably 
confronts the workers with questions concerning the state, that i&, 
political questions, questions as to how the Russian slate is gov 
omed, how laws and regulations are passed, and whose inter cats 
they servo Every industrial conflict inevitably brings the workers 
into conflict with the laws and with the representatives of tl e 
slate In these struggles tlie workers hear ^‘political speeches” for 
the first lime First, perhaps, they hear the factory insoLCtor cx 
plaining to them that the trick by which the factory owner has 
cheated them is based on an exact mteiprctation of regulations 
^ which have been sanctioned by the competent authorities, and 
which leave tlie factory owner free to cheat llie workers, or that 
the oppression of the factory owner is quite lawful, bccau'^e he is 
only enjoying his rights, acting within such and such a law, which 
has been sanctioned by the stale and protected by ll In adduioii 
to the political explt^natlons of the factory inspectors, ^se some 
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limes get still more useful ‘‘political explanations” from a Cabinet 
Minister who reininda the workers about the feelings of “Christian 
love” whioli are due the factory owner for the millions he has 
aocumulalcd from the labour of iho workers Aflerwards» to the 
explanations of the representatives of the atatc» and to the fact 
that the workers liave learned at first hand on whoso side tlie state 
IS, are added the leaflets, or otlier forms of information, dastnb 
uted by the Socialists so that the workers get a complete political 
education during the course of such a strike They not only 
learn to understand the special mterests of tlie working class, but 
also the sjiccial place the working class occupies in the state 
Tins, tlicn, is the assistance the Social Democratic Party can ren 
der to the class stiuggle of the workeis it must develop tlie 
class consciousness of the workers by helping them in the slrug 
gle for the satisfaction of ihur immediate needs 

The second form of cusif^tande is, as the programme stales, 
lo help the workers lo organise The struggle which we have just 
described necessarily d<-maud8 that the workers organise Organ! 
eation is necessary in strikes m order that they may be conducted 
more succossfuUy, in order to be able to collect money for Uie 
strikers, in order lo establish workers' funds, in order to carry 
on agitation among the workers, in order to distribute leaflets, 
declarations, manifestoes, etc, among them Organ!<*ation is still 
more necessary in order to protect the workers from the poise 
ciition of the police and the gendarmes, in order to conceal fiom 
hie liitlei all the connections and lines of communication, ui 
order lo oiganiec the supply of hooks, pamphlets, newspapers, 
etc To render assistance in all tins — such is the second task of 
the Paity 

The third task is lo explain the real aims of the struggle, le, 
lo explain to the workeri^ what the exploitation of labour b) cap 
ilal means, on what It rests, why private ownership of the land 
end tlio means of production leads lo the impovenshmont of tlie 
mosses of the workers, compels them to sell their labour power 
to the capitalists and to surrender lo them all the wealth Uiey 
produce over and above what Is required for their own mainten 
ance and to explain^ further^ how this exploitation ojxevitafaly 
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leads to the doss struggle between the workers and the capital 
i8t«, in what conditions this struggle is waged antf what its ulti 
mate aimfi are — in short, to explain what has been briefly out 
lined in tlie programme 

B 2 What do we mean when we say that the struggle of the 
working class is a political struggle? We moan that the workers 
cannot wage the struggle for their emancipation without staving 
to influence affairs of state, to influence the administration of the 
state, the passing of laws ITie Russian capitalists have long 
understood the necessity of influencing the state and we have 
shown how, in spite of all hindrances placed in their way by the 
police laws, they have found a thousand ways of influencing the 
state authorities, and how these authorities serve the interests of 
the capitalists From this it logically follows that the workers 
cannot wage their struggle, cannot even secure a permanent im 
proveraent in their lot, unless they are able to influence the slate 

We have said already that the woikers* struggle against the 
capitalists must inevitably bring them into conflict with the 
government, and the government itself is doing its utmost to 
prove to the workers that only by fighting and by united resist 
atice can the workers influence the state This was most strikingly 
proved by the big strikes which took place in Russia m 1885 8d ^ 
The government immediately set to work to examine the regula 
tions governing workers, immediately passed new factory acts 
which conceded the urgent demands of the workers (for example, 
regulations were passed limiting the amount of fines and provid 
vug for the proper payment of wages) , and similarly in the pxi^a 
ent strikes (1896),*^ the government has token immediate action, 
for It has teahaed that arrests and deportations are not enough, 
and that It is ridiculous to try to stuff the workers with stupid 
homlhes about the generosity of the factory owners (See circular 
lo the factory inspectors issued by the Minister of Finatioe, Witte, 
in the spring of 1896 ) The government has realised that “the 
umted workers represent a force that has to be leckoned 
and so it has already begun lo revise the factory laws, and is 
convening a conference of chief factory inspectors in St Peters 
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burg to discuss the question of shortening the working day and 
of making other unavoidable concessions to the workers 

Thus we sec that the struggle between the working class and 
the capitalist class mual necessarily be a political struggle In 
deed, this struggle is already exercising influence upon the govern 
ment and is acquiring political significance But the more the 
labour movement develops, the more clearly and sharply will the 
workers’ complete lack of political rights, to which we referred 
above, the complete miposBibihiy for the workers to influence 
the government openly and dixeclly, be felt Therefore, the most 
urgent tlung the workers must do, the first thing the working 
class must aim at in bringing ita influence to bear upon the 
government is to achieve political liberty, i e , the guarantee b> 
law (Constitution) that all citizens will be able directly to pavti 
cipate in the adminstration of the state, to secure for all cituens 
the right to assemble freely, to discuss their affairs, to influence 
the slate affairs through the medium of associations and the press 
The achievement of political liberty ia becoming tlie 
task of the workers,^^ because without it the workers have not> and 
cannot have, any influence in the affairs of the state, and for that 
reason must inevitably remain a degraded and voiceless class 
totally without rights And if already, when the struggle and the 
organisation of the workers are but just beginning, the govern 
luent la hastening to make concessions to the workers in order to 
stop the further growth of the movement, there can be no doubt 
that when the workers rally and organise under iho leadership 
of a single political party they will be able to compel the govern 
jnent to surrender, they will be able to win for themselves, and 
for the whole Russian people, political liberty I 

In preceding parts of the programme, reference was made to 
* the place the woiking doss occupies in modem society and In the 
modem stale, to the aim of the struggle of the working class 
I and to the tasks of the political party that represents the interests 
of tho workers Under tlio absolutist government that rules in 
Russia, open political parbea do not, and cannot, exist, but there 
are political trends which express the interests of other classes 
and which exorcise influenco upon public opimon and upon the 
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governmenU Hence, in order to define the position of the Social 
Deraocratio Party, we must now explain what its attitude is 
lo^vords the other political trends in Russian society, in order 

that the workers may be able to determine who can be their 

allies, up to what liinits they can be allies, and who are their 

enemies This is explained in the next two points in the pro 

gramme 

B 3 The programme declares that the allies of the workers 
are, firstly, all those strata of society which oppose tlie unli 
mited power of the autocracy In view of the fact that this 
absolute power is the pnncipal obstacle in the workers’ strug 
gle for their emancipation, it logically follows that it is in tlie 
interest of the workers to support every social movement tliat 
18 directed against absolutism, le, the unloimted power of the 
govemmenL The more capttalisni dev^elops, the more profound 
become the antagoniams between the bureaucraUo administration 
and the interests of the propertied classes, the interests of the 
bourgeoisie The Social Democratic Party declares that it will 
support all strata and categories of the bourgeoisie that oppose 
the absolutist government 

It 13 infinitely more to the advantage of the working class 
that the bourgeoisie shall directly in/iuence state affairs rather 
than that they should continue the present method of bringing 
ifieir influence to bear through the medium of a horde of venal 
atid outrageous oIBcmls It is much more to the advantage of the 
workers that the bourgeoisie should influence politics ope ily 
rather than that they should do so in tlie present concealed wa), 
through the alleged omnipotent, ^independent” government whicii 
reigns **by the grace of God” and bestows lU “bounties” on the 
aiiffering and labour loving landlords and on the poverty stricken 
and oppressed factory owners The workers need an open struggle 
against the capitalist class in prder that the whole of the Russian 
proletariat may sec for what interests tlie workers are fighting, 
AO that it may learn to wage tills struggle properly, so that tho 
designs and strivings of the bourgeoisie may not be hidden iri 
the ante rooms of grartd dukes and In the drawing room‘d of 
Senators and ministers, behind the closed doors of the 
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c1^ancello^les of government departments, bo that they shall be 
forced to come out Into the open and let everyone see who really 
influences the policy of the government* and what the capitalists 
and landlortls are striving for Hence, down with all that which 
acicens tlie influence the capitalist class is now exercisirtgl Hence, 
support for all and every representative of the bourgeoisie who 
opposes die officials* the bnreaucralic adminialration and the ah 
BohUist government 1 Cut, in declaring its support for every social 
movement in opposition to absolutism, the Social Democratic 
Parly does not separate itself from the labour movement, be 
cause the working class has its own special Interests that are op 
posed to tlie intciests of all other classes While supporting all 
the representatives of the bourgeoisie m the struggle for politi 
cal hboity, the workers must remember thatihe propertied clashes 
can bo then alhos only ^emporanly, dial the intei'eats of iht 
workers nnd of tbo rapitahsls cannot be reconciled, that the work 
ers arc nucresled in abolishing the absolutist government only in 
Older lo be alile to wage dieir struggle against the capitalist class 
openly and widely 

Furthermore, the Social Democratic Party declares that it will 
support all those who revolt against the privileged class of the 
lancted nobility The landed nobility in Russia are regarded ai 
the fnat estate in the realm Survivals of ibcir feudal power over 
the peasantry still oppress masses of the people The peasants 
are still bound to the land in order that the landlords may not 
suifer^a sliortage of cheap and doollo labourers Tlie peasants are 
sUll, hko people without rights and minors, placed at the mercy 
of officials who guard ihc pockets of the bureaucracy, who inter 
fere in the lives of the peasants to see that they ^^regularly’* pay 
the land annuities, or dues, to the feudal landlorda, to see that they 
do not dare to “evade” working for the landlord, that they do 
not dare to migrate to other districts and in this way, pm Imps, 
compel the landlords to hire labourers from outside who will not 
be so cheap and so crushed by poverty as tliose at home As a 
rewaid for the heroic exploit of compelling millions and tens of 
millions of peasants to slave for them, tmd of keeping them in a 
elate of disfrarolnsenienh tlie landlords enjoy the highest privi 
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legea in the state It is mainly the landed nobility who fill the 
highest positions in the state (and according to the law, the no 
hihty have most right to government service) , aristocratic land 
lords are nearest to the Court and are thus better able than any 
one else to bend the policy of the government in their 
favour They take advantage of their close proximity to the gov 
emnuent m order to plunder the Treasury and to receive out of 
public funds gifts and grants amounting to millions of rubles 
either in the form of large estates as a reward for service or in 
the foira of “concessions 

1895 96 0 


^The mimeographed copy of the manuscript ends here— Erf 



THE TASKS OF RUSSIAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 


The second half of the huneties Ja marked by a remarkable on 
imation in the presentation and solution of Russian revolutionary 
questions * The appearonde of a new revolutionary party, the 
Narodiuyye Pravo^^ the growing Influence and successes of the 
Sociol Democrats, the evolution of the 'Narodhtiya Volya^ all 
thifl has given rise to a lively discussion of programme ques- 
lions in socialist study circles — of intellectuals and of work 
ers — as well as in illegal Uticrature In connection with die 
latter, refeience fihoiild be made to An Urgent Question^ and the 
Manifesto (1894) of die Narodnoye Pravo Party, to the Leaflet 
of the Narodnaya Volya Group, to the Rabotmk ® published abroad 
by tile League of Russian Social Democrats, to the growing activ 
Uy in the publication of revolutionary pamphlets in Russia, pnn 
cipally for workers, and the agitational activities of the Social 
Democratic League of Struggle fot the Emancipation of the 
Working Gloss in St Petersburg m connection widi the famous 
St Petersburg strikes of 1896,** sic 

At the present Uixvc (end of 1897), die most urgent qvu^stion, 
in out opinion, is the question of the practucal activities of So 
cial Democrats Wr emphasise the practical side of Social Demo 
cracy, because its theoretical side apparently has already passed 
the most acute period when its opponents stubbornly refused to 
understand and when strong efforts were made to suppress the 
new trend as soon as it appeared, on the one hand, and the period 
of passionate self defence of the principles of Social Democracy, 
on the other Now, the mam and fundamental features of the 
IheoTollcal views of the Social Democrats are sufficiently clear. 


1 PeQpU s Rlglth —Ed Fng ed, 
^Pcaple^s Will— Ed Enff cd 
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Ihis, ho\>ever, cannot be said in regard to the practical side of 
Social Detnocracy, to its political programme^ its methods of 
activity, its tactics It is precisely m this sphere, it seems to us, 
that mutual misunderstanding prevails most, which prevents com 
plete rapprochement with Social Democracy on die part of lho«e 
rcvolutionanea who, in theory, have completely renounced the 
pnnciples of the Narpdnaya Volyas and, in practice, are either 
induced by die very force of circumstances to begin to carry on 
agitation and propaganda among die workers and, even more than 
that, to organise their work among die workers on the basis of 
the class struggle^ or else strive to put democraUc tasks at die 
basis of their whole programme and revolutionary aolivities Un 
leas we are mistaken, the latter description applies to the two 
revolutionary groups winch are operating la Russia at the present 
time, in addition to the Social Democrats, viz ^ the followers of 
Narodnaya Volya and the followers of Narodnoye Pravo 

We think, therefore, that it is particularly opportune to try 
lo explain the practical tasks of the Social Democrats and to give 
the reasons why we think that their programme is the most ra 
Uonal of the three programmes that have been presented, and 
why we think that the arguments that have been advanced against 
It are based very largely on a misunderstanding 

The object of the practical activities of the Social Democrats 
18 , os IS well knoivn, to lead the class struggle of the proletaiiat 
and lo organise that struggle in both its manifestations socialist 
(the struggle against the capitalist class for the purpose of 
abolishing class society and of organising socialist production) 
and demotratic (the fight against absolutism for the puipose of 
winning political liberty for Russia and the democratisation of 
die political and social system an Russia) We said **as is well 
known^* advisedly, for, indeed, from the very first rrtoment it arose 
as a separate social revolutionary tendency, Russian Social 
Democracy has al\\ ays definitely stated that tins was the object of 
its activities, has always emphasised the dual character and con 
tetiLof the class struggle of the proletariat and lias always in^^isted 
on the inseparable connection between its socialist and democratic 
lask,s — a counecUon which is strikingly expressed in the name 
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which It has adopted Nevorlheleas, to tins day, Socmhsla are 
often to be encountered who have a most distorted conception of 
the Social Democrala and charge them with ignoring tlie poliUoal 
struggle, etc Wo will try, therefore, to dcscril^e bo^ sides of the 
practical activity of Russian Social Democracy 

We will begin with socialist activity One would have thought 
that the cUaiacter of Social Democratic activity in this respect 
would have become quite clear since the Social Democratic League 
of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class in St 
Petersburg began its activities among the St Petersburg workers 
The socialist work of Russian Social Democrats consists of propo 
gating llio doctunca of acieiiufic socialism, of spreading among 
the workers a proper understanding of the present social and 
economic system, its foundations and ita development, an under 
standing of the various classes in Russian society, of the mutual 
relations between these classes, the struggle between them, of the 
role of the working class in this struggle, the attitude of this class 
towards tlie declining and develophig classes, towards tlie past 
and the future of capitalism, of the historical task of inteinational 
Social Democracy and of the Russian working class Inseparably 
connected with propaganda is agitation^ among the woikers, 
which naturally comes to the forefront in the present political 
conditions In Russia, and with tlie present level of development of 
the masses of workers * Agitating among the workers means that 
the Social Democrats take part in all the spontaneous manifesta 
tions of the struggle of the working close, In all the conflicts be 
tween the workers and tJie capitalists over the working day, 
wages, conditions of labour, etc Our task is to merge our activ 
ilics with tlie practical everyday questions of working class life, 
to lielp tlio workers to understand these questions, to draw the 
attention of the workers to the most important abuses, to lielp 
thorn to formulate their demands to the employers more precisely 
and practically, to develop among the workers a sense of soUdar 

^Tho <ll6linchon bolween propaganda and aghalion Is as follows Pro 
pagaada Is tho work of oxnlaUitag in douil certain problems to a r#*fllriclcd 
circle j agitation la the work of osplainlng concroto issues to iho massw — 
Ecf Vng ed 
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ity, to help them to understand the ooramon interests and die com 
mon cause of all the Russian workers as a single class represent 
mg part of the inteinatioiial army of the proletariat To orgamae 
study circles for workers, to establish proper and secret connec 
tiona between these and the central gioup of Social Democrats, 
to publish and distribute literature for workers, to organise cor 
respondence from all centres of the labour movement, to publish 
agitational leaflets and manifestoes and to distribute tliem, and 
to tram a corps of experienced agitators — such, in the main, are 
the manifeslationa o^ the socialist activity of Russian Social 
Democracy 

Our work is pnmanly and mainly concentrated on tlie fac 
tory urban workers The Russian Social Democrats must not dis 
sipate their forces, they must concentrate their activities among 
the industrial proletanat, which is most capable of imbibing 
Social Democratic ideas, is the most developed class intellectually 
nnd politically, and the most important from tlie point of view 
of numbers and concentration in the important political centres 
of tlic country Hence, the creation of a durable revolutionary 
organijaaticm among the factory, the urban, workers is one of 
the first and urgent tasks that confronts the Social Democrats, 
and It would be very unwise indeed to allow ourselves to bo 
Jiverted from this task at the present time But, while recognising 
that it 18 important to concentrate our forces on the factory work 
ors and decry the dissipation of forces, wo do not for a moment 
suggest that Russian Social Democrats should ignore other strata 
of the Russian proletariat and the working class Notlnng of tlie 
kind The very conditions of life of die Russian factory workers 
compel them very often to come into very close contact with the 
kustars, i e , the industrial proletariat outside of the factory, who 
are scattered in the towns and villages and whose conditions are 
infinitely wors^ than those of the factory workers The Russian 
factory workers also come into direct contact with the rural pop 
ulation (very often the factory worker has hia family in the coun 
try) and, conse^^uently, cannot but come into contact with tlie 
rural proletariat, with the vast mass of professional agricultural 
labourers ^nd day labourers, and also with those ruined peasants 
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who, while clinging to tlicir mieerablo plots of l^md are engaged 
In wot king to pay tlic rent {otrabotki) and in casual employment, 
winch 18 also wage labour Russian Social Democrats thfnk it 
inopportune to send their forces among the kiistan and rural 
laboincrs, but they do not intend to leave them unc?ared for, 
they will try to enliglucn die advanced workers on quesUons af 
feeling the lives of the ku^lars and rural labourers, so that wlien 
they conic into contact with the more backward alrala of the pro 
letariat they will iniliue them with the ideas of the class struggle, 
of socialism, of the political tasks of Russian democracy in gen 
oral and of the Russian pioleloriat in particular It would not be 
practical to send agitators among tlie kitstars and rural labourers 
when there is still so much work to be done among the urban 
factory workers, but in a large number of cases Socialiat workers 
Involuntarily come into contact with these rural artisans and they 
must 1)0 able to take advantage of these opportunities and under 
stand the gcncutl tasks of Social Democracy lu Russia Hence, 
those who accuse llic Russian Social Democrats of being narrow 
minded, of liying to ignore the mass of the toilers and to interest 
tlieniscives entirely in the factory workers, are profoundly mis 
taken On the contiary, agitation among the advanced strata of 
the prolctaiiat is llic surest and only way to rouse (in proportion 
aa l)io movement expands) the whole of the Russian proletariat 
By spreading socialism and the ideas of the class struggle among 
the urban workers, wo shall inevitably cause these ideas to flow 
in the smaller and more scattered chauucla To acliieve this, liow 
ever, it is necessary that those ideas shall become deep rooted m 
heller j>reparcd soil, and that t?Iie vanguard of the Russian la 
hour movement and of the Russian revolution shall bo thorouglily 
imbued with them While concentroling its forces among the fac 
tory workers, the Russian Social Democrats are prepared to sup 
poit those Russian revolutionaries who, in practice, are begin 
nlng to base tbcii socialist work on the class struggle of the pro 
letariat, but lliey make no attempt to conceal the fact that prac 
tical alliances with other factions of revolutionaries cannot and 
must not lca<i to compronuses or concessions on matters of the 
cry, of the programme or the flag Convinced that the only revo 
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lullonary theory that can serve as the banner of the revolutionary 
rnovement at the present time is the theory of scieRtific socialism 
and the class struggle, the Russian Social Democrats will exert 
every effort to spread this tlieory, to guard against its false inter 
pretation, and will combat every attempt to bind the young labour 
movement in Russia with less definite doctrines Theoreucal reas 
Oiling proves and the practwal activity of the Social Democrats 
shows that all Socialists in Russia should become Social Dem 
ocrats 

We will now deal with the democratic tasks and with tho 
demociotic work of the Social Demociats We repeat, once again, 
that this woik is inseparably connected with socialist work In 
carrying on propaganda among the workers, the Social Democrats 
cannot ignoie political questions and they would regard any 
atteiTipt to Ignore them or even to push them into the back 
ground as a profound mistake and a departure from the funda- 
mental principles of international Social Democracy Simultaiie 
ously with propaganda m favour of scientific socialism, Russian 
Social Demociats consider it to be their task to carry on propa 
ganda among the masses of the workers in favour of democraUa 
ideas to spread an understanding of what absolutism means in 
all Its manifestations, its class content, the necessity for over 
throwing it, of the impossibility of waging a successful struggln 
for the cause of labour without achieving political liberty and 
the democratisation of the poliUcal and Social system of Russia 
In carrying on ablation among the workers concerning their ira 
mediate economic demands, the Social-Democrats link this up 
with agitation concerning, iho immediate political needs, grievances 
and demands of the Woiking class, agitation against the tyranny 
of tlie police, which manifests itself in every strike, in every 
conflict between the workers and the capitalists, agitation against 
the restriction of the rights of the workers as Russian citizens 
in genera! and os the most oppressed and most disfrancliised 
class in particular, ^igltatioti against every prominent represen 
tative and flunkey of absolutism vfho comes into direct contact 
with the workers and who clearly reveals to the working class 
its state of political slavery Just aa theie is not a question 
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affecting the economic life of the workers that cannot be utilised 
foi the purpose of economic agilalion, so there is not a political 
question that cannot serve as a subject for political agitataon 
These two forms of agitation are inseparably bound up with 
each other m the activities of Social Democrats like the two sides 
of a medal Botli economic and political agitation are equally 
necessaiy for the development of the class consciousness of the 
proletariat, and economio and political agitation are equally nec 
essary in order to guide the class struggle of the Russian work 
ers, for every class struggle is a political struggle Botli forms 
of agitation, by awakening class consciousness among the work 
ers, by organising them and disciplining and training them for 
united action and for the struggle for the ideals of Social Democ 
racy, will give the workers the opportunity to test their strength 
on immediate questions ond immediate needs, will enable them 
to force their enemy to make partial concessions, to improve their 
economic conditions, wiU compel the capitalists to respect the 
organised might of the workers, compel the government to give 
the workers more rights, to give heed to their demands, keep the 
government in constant fear of the hostile temper of the masses 
df the workers led by a strong Social Demociatic organisation 
We have shown tliat there Is an inseparable connection be 
tween sociahsi and democratic propaganda and agitation and that 
revolutionary work in both spheres runs parallel Nevertlieless, 
there is an important difforcnco between these two forms of acliv 
ity and struggle Tlio difference is that, in the economic struggle, 
the proletariat stands absolutely alone against the landed nobility 
and the bourgeoisie, except for the help it receives (and tlien 
not always) from thoso elements of the petty bourgeoisie which 
gravitate lowaids tho proletariat In tlio domocratio, the political 
struggle, liowevcr, tho Russian working class does not stand alone, 
all ihe political opposition elements, strata of the population, 
and classes, whioh arc hostile to absolutism and fight against 
It In one form or another, arc taking iheir place by its side 
Side by Bide with tlie proletariat stand all the opposiUon eleraontfl 
of tlio bourgeoisie, or of the educated classes, or of the petty 
bourgeoisioi or of die naUonalaties, or religions and sects which 
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Bre persecuted iby the absolutist government The question nalur 
ally arises, 1) wli^t should be the altitude of tlie working class 
toward these elements, and 2) sliould it not combine with tliem 
in the coimnon struggle against absolutism’ All Social Demo 
crats admit that the political revolution in Russia must precede 
the socialist revolution, should they not therefore combine with 
all the elements In the political opposition to fight against ab 
soluUsm and pul socialism in the background for the tame be 
iiig? Is not thia essential in order to strengthen the fight 
against absolutism? 

We will examine these two questions 

The attitude of the working class, as the fighter against absolut 
isra, toward all the other social classes and groups that are in 
the political opposition la precisely determined by the funda 
mental principles of Social Democracy as expounded in the fam 
ous CommuniH Mamjesto Social Democrats support the progres 
sive social classes against the reactionary classes, the bourgeoisie 
against representatives of privileged end feudal landownership 
and the bureaucracy, the big bourgeoisie against the reactionary 
stiivings of the petty bourgeoisie This support does not presup 
ose, and docs not require, any compromise with non Social 
Democratic programmes and pnnciples — it is support given to an 
ally against a particular enemy Moreover, the Social Democrats 
render this support m order to accelerate the fall of the common 
etnemy, they do not expect anything for themselves from these 
temporary allies, and concede nothing to them The Social Dem 
ooratfl support every revolutionary movement against tlie present 
social system, tliey support all oppressed peoples, persecuted ro 
ligions, oppressed estates, etc , in their fight for equal rights 

Support for all political opposition elements will bo expressed 
in the propaganda of tlie Sociol Democrats by the fact that in 
sliowing tliat absolutism is hostile to tlie ^ cause of labour, they 
will show that absolutism is hostile to the various other social 
groups, they will show that the working class is wilh thcbe 
groups on this or that quesiiony on this or that task^ etc In their 
agitation this support will express itself m that the Social Dem- 
ocrats will take advantage of every manifestation of the police 
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tyranny of nbsolulism to point out to the workers how this tyr 
anny affeclft all Russian citizens generally, and the representatives 
cf the paiticularly oppressed estates, nationalities, religions, seels, 
clc, in jiarliculnr, and especially how that tyranny affects the 
working class Finally, in practice, this support is expicssed in 
that the Russian Social Democrats ore prepared to enter into 
alliance with rcvolutionaiies of other trends for the purpose of 
achieving ceitain partial aims, and this preparedness has been 
proved on more than one occasion 

This Ininga us to the second question Wlule pointing out 
that one or other of the various opposition groups are in 
umson with the workers, the Social Domocrola will alwn>8 put 
the workers in a special category, they will olways point out that 
ihc aUinnco la temporary and conditional, they will always em 
phasise the special class position of the proletariat which to mor 
row may bo the op])oncnt of its allies of to day We may be told 
**llus may weaken all the fighters of political libeity at the 
present time Our reply will be tins will strengthen all the 
lighters for political liberty Only those fighters are strong who 
rely on the appreciatwn of the real interests of definite classes^ 
and any altcmjit to obscure these class interests, which alieadv 
play a predomiuaul role in modern society, will only serve to 
^yeftkcn the fighters 'fliat is the first point The second point is 
flmt in the struggle against autocracy the working class must 
single itself out from the lost, for It alone is the truly consistent 
mul uiiicserved enemy of absolutism, it is only between the work 
big class and absolutism that comjiromise is impossible, only 
m the working class has democracy a champion without reser 
\ aliens, who docs not waver, who docs not look back The hostility 
of all other classes, groups and strata of the population towards 
alitociacy is riot absolute, their democracy always looks back 
The bourgeoisie cannot but realise that industrial and social 
development is retarded b> abaolutiam, but it fears the complete 
democraUsatiou of the political and social syateni and may at 
tvuy tunc enter into alliance with absolutism against the prole- 
tariat The petty bourgeoisie is two faced by its very nature, 
on the one hand it gravitates towards tho proletariat and to 
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democracy, on the other hand it graMtatcs towards the reactionary 
classes, tries to hold up the march of history, is likely to bo 
caught by the eipenmenU and flirtations of absolutism (for e\ 
ample, the ^^people’s politics’* of Alexander III), is likely to 
conclude an alliance with the ruling classes against the prole 
tanat in order to strengthen its own position as a class of small 
property owners Educated people, and the ‘‘mtelhgentsia” gen 
rally, cannot but pse against the savage police tvraiiny of abso 
luUsm, which persecutes thought and knowledge, but the material 
interests of this intelligentsia tie it to absolutism and the hour 
geoisie, compel it to be inconsistent, to enter into compromises, 
to sell Us oppositional and revolutionary fervour for an official 
job, or a share in profits and ddvidends As for the democratic 
elements among the oppressed nationalities and the persecuted 
religions, everybody knows and sees that the class antagonisms 
within these categories of the population are much more pro 
found and powerful than is the solidarity among all classes in 
tliese categories against absolutism and for democratic institu 
tions The proletariat alone can be — and because of its class posi 
tion cannot but be — consistently democratic, the detei mined 
enemy of absolutism, incapable of making any concessions, or of 
entering into any corapromlscs The proletanat alone can act 
as the vanguard in the fight for political liberty and for demo 
cratio institutions, firstly, because political tyranny affects tlie 
proletariat most, for therjo is nothing in the position of Uiat class 
^ that can in any way ameliorate this tyranny, it has no access to 
the higher authorities, not even to the officials, It lias no influence 
on public Opinion Secondly, the proletanat alone is capable of 
bringing about the complete democratiaation of the political and 
social system, because such deraporatisation would place the system 
in the hands of the workers That ia >vhy the merging of the dem 
ooratic activities of the working class wltli the democratic aspita 
tions of the other classes and groups would weaken the forces 
' of tlie democratic movement, would weaken the political struggle, 
would make it less determined, less consistent, more likely to com 
promise On the other hand, if the working class is singled out 
ji8 the vanguard ip the fight fop democratic institutions, it will 
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stren^thon llie democratiL movement, will ilie «lruggle 

for political hboUy, for the working claas will stwmlale all the 
other democratic and political opposition elements, will push the 
liberals towards the political radicals, it will push the radicals 
towards an irrevocable inpture with the whole of the political 
and social structure of present society We said above that all 
Socialists in Russia should become Social Democrats We will 
now add all true and consistent democrats in Russia should be 
come Socmi De/iiocrnis 

To illustrate what wo mean we will quote the following ex 
ample Take the insUlullou of the c/ariouni/c, the bufeaucvacy, as 
represenliug a class of persons who apecialiae m work of adnu 
mstration* who occupy a privileged position compared with the 
people Everywhere, from autocratic and semi oriental Russia to 
cultured, free and civilised Fngland, wo sec this institution, rep 
resenting an (nscntial organ of bourgeois society Fully corre 
eponding to the backwardness of Russia and to tlie absolutism 
whicJi reigns in it arc the complete Inch of rights of the people 
before the ofTiclnls, and the completely uncontrolled privileges 
of the bureaucrats In England there is powerful popular control 
over the adnnmstraUon, hut wen there that control is far from 
bang completCy even Llicro the burcaucicicy has menged to pic 
servo not a few of Its privileges, as not infrequently tlie master 
and not the servant of the people Even in England we see that 
powerful social groups support tlic piivileged position of the 
buroauciacy and hmdor the complete dcmocrallsation of this 
institution Why^ Docanae at la in the mtcieste of the proletariat 
alone to completely democratise it, the most progressive strata 
of the bourgcoiftie defend certain of tho prerogatives of the bureau 
oiacy, protest against iho election of all olficlals, against the 
complete abolition of the ptoporty qualification, agauisl mok 
Ing officials directly responsible to the people, etc , because these 
strata realise that the proletariat will take advantage of com 
pletfl dcmocrallsation in order to use it against tJio bourgeoisie 
This 18 the case also in Russia Numerous and varied strata of 
the Russian people aio opposed to the omnipotent, irresponsible, 
corrupt, savage, ignorant and parasitic Russian bureaucracy, but, 
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except for the proletariat, not one of die&e strata would agree lo 
the convplete democratisaUon of the bureaucracy, because all 
these strata (bourgeoisie, petty »bourgeoi*ue, the “intelhgentsia’* 
generally) have some conneotaona with the bureaucracy, because 
all these etrata are kith and kin of the Russian bureaucracy 
Everyone knows how easy it is in Holy Russia for a radical in 
tellectual or socialist intellectual lo become transformed into a 
chinovnik of the imperial government, a chinovnik who salves 
Ilia conscience with the thought that he will “do good’* within the 
limits of office routine, a bureaucrat who pleads this “good” in 
justification of hia political indifference, his servility towards tli;o 
govemmeni of the knout and nagaika The proletariat alone is 
unreservedly hostile towards absolutism and to the Russian 
bureaucracy, the proletanat alone has no connections with these 
organa of aristocratic bourgeois society, the proletanat alone is 
capable of entertaining irreconcilable hosUhty towards and of 
waging a determined struggle against vU 

In advancing our argument that the proletanat, led in its 
class struggle by Social Democracy, is the vanguard of Russian 
democracy, we encounter the very widespread and \eiy strange 
opinion that Russian Social Democracy puts political questions 
and the political struggle m the background As we see, this 
dpinion IS the very opposite of the truth How is this astonishing 
failure to understand the pnnciples of Social Democracy, which 
have been so often enunciated and which were enunciated in the 
very first Russian Social Democratic publications, in the pam 
phlets and books published abroad by the “Emancipation of La 
hour" group, to be explained? In our opinion, tins astonishing 
fact 13 to be explained by the following three circumstances 
First, the general failure of the representatives of old te\olu 
tionary iheones to understand the principles of Social Democracy 
because they are accustomed to build up their programmes and 
plans of activity on the basis of abstract ideas and not on the 
basis of an exact calculation of the real classes operating in the 
country and placed by history in certain relationships It is pre 
ciscly the lack of such a realistic discussion of the interests that 
g^ppotl Russian democracy that could give rise to the opmioq 
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that Russian Social Democracy leaves the democratic tasks of tht 
Russian revolutionaiies in the aliado 

Second, the failure to understand that by uniting economic and 
political questions and socialist and democratic activities into one 
whole, into tlic single class struggle of the proletariat, the demo 
cralic movement and the political struggle are not weakened, but 
fitreugtliencd, that it xa brought cloaer to the real interests of the 
masses of the people, for political questions are thereby dragged 
out of the “stuffy studies of the intelligentsia” into the street, 
among the workers and labouiing classes, the abstract ideas of 
j)oliticaI oppression aie thereby translated into the real manx 
festations of this oppression from which the proletariat suffers 
most of all, and on the basis of which the Social Democrats carry 
on their agitation Very often it seems to the Russian radical that 
instead of calling upon the advanced workers to join the political 
struggle, tlie Social Democrat points to the task of developing the 
labour movement, of organising the class struggle and thereby 
retreats from democracy, pushes the pohlioal struggle into tiie 
backgiound If this is retreat, it is the kind of retreat that ib 
meant in the French proverb II faut reculer pour rmeux sauterl ^ 
Tliird, this misunderstanding arose from the fact that the very 
term “political struggle” means something different to the follow 
ers of Narodnaya Volya and Narodnoye Pravo from what it means 
to the Social Democrat The Social Democrat conceives the polit 
icnl struggle differently from tlie way it is conceived by the rep 
rcsentalivea of the old revolutionary iheonea, their conception of 
it is much broader A striking illustration of this seeming para 
dox 13 provided hy Narodnaya Volya Leaflet, No 4, Dec 21 (9), 
1895 Willie heartily welcoming this publication, winch testifies 
to the profound and fruitful thinking that is going on among the 
modern followers of Narodnaya Volya^ we cannot refrain from 
mentioning P L Lavrov’s article, Programme Questions (pp 
' 19 22), which strikingly reveals another conception of the polit 
ical stiuggle eiitei lamed by the old style followers of Narodnaya 
Volya * “Hero,” writes P L Lavrov, speaking of the relations 

^ Relttat in order to leap further forward — Ed Eng ed 
* P L Lavrov’s article In No 4 is, in fact, only an “excerpt from a lon^j 
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between xhti^Narodnaya Volya pxograrmne and the Social Demo 
craUc programme, ‘‘one thing and one thing alone is material, 
VIZ, IS It possible to organise a strong woikers’ party under abso 
lutism apart from a revolutionary party which is directed against 
absolutism?” (p 21, col 2) , also a little before that (in col 1) 

“ to organise a Russian Workers’ Paity under the reign of 
absolutism without at the same time organising a revolutionary 
party against this absolutism ” We totally fail to understand these 
distinctions winch seem to be of such cardinal importance to 
P L Lavrov Wlial? A “Workers’ Party apart from a revolution 
ary patty which is directed against absolutism?” But is not a 
workers’ patty a revolutionary party? Is it not directed against 
absolutism? This queer argument la explained in the following 
passage in P L Lavrov’s article “A Russian Workers’ Party will 
have to be organised undei the conditions of absolutism with all 
Its charms If the Social Democrats could succeed in doing this 
without at the same time orgamsing a political conspiracy ^ against 
al)solqlism, with all the conditions of such a conspiracy, then, of 
course, their programme would be a fit and proper programme 
for Russian Socialists, for the emancipation of the workers by the 
efforts of the workers themselves would then be achieved But 
tins 13 very doubtful, if not impossible” (p 21, col 1 ) That is 
the whole point! To the followers of Narodnaya Volya, the tCirm, 
political struggle, is synonymous with political conspiracy] It 
must be confessed that in these words P L Lavrov has managed 
^0 display in striking relief the fundamental difference between 
the tactics in political struggle adopted by the followers of Narod 
naya Volya and those adopted by Social Democrats The Iradi 
tions of Blanquiara, of conspiracies, are very strong among the 
followers of l^arodnaya Volya, so much so that they cannot con 

ceive the political struggle except in the form pf political con 

, \ 

letter written by him for hfaterials We have heard that this letter was 
published abroad in full this summer (1897) as well as a reply by Plekhanov 
We have neither the one nor the other Nor da we know whether 
No S of Narodnaya Volya teaflet, in which the editors promised to pub 
hall an editorial artiolc on V L Lavrov'e letter, has been published you 
C/ No 4, p 22, col 1, footnote, ' 

^Our italics, 
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Bpiracy The Social Demociats do not hold to such a nattow point 
of view, they do not believe in conspnaciea, they think that the 
period of conspiracies has long passed away, that to reduce the 
political sliuggle to a conspiracy means to restrict its scope 
greatly, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, it means eelect 
ing tlie most inelTrcient method of struggle Everyone will under 
stand that P L Lavrov’s remark, that ‘‘the Russian Social Dem 
ocrats take the activities of the West as an unfailing modeP’ (p 
21, col 1), la nothing more than a debating trick, for as a matter 
of fact Russian Social Democrats have never forgotten the poliE 
Jeal conditions that prevail in Russia, they have never dreamed 
of being able to form an ojien workers' party in Russia, they 
never separated the task of fighting for socialism fiom the task 
of fighting for political liberty Rut they have always thought, 
and continue to think, that this fight must be waged not by con 
spirators, but by a rcvolutionaiy paily that is baaed on the labour 
movement They think that the fight against absolutism must be 
wagod not in the form of plots, but by educating, disciplining and 
organising the proletariat, by political agitation among the ivoik 
ers, which shall denounce every manifestation of absolutism, which 
will pilloiy all the knighla of the police government and will 
compel this government to make concessions Is tins not piecisely 
the kind of activity the St Petersburg I eague of Struggle for the 
Emancipation of the Working Class is carrying on? Does not tins 
organisation represent the embryo of a revolutionary party based 
on the labour I movunont, which leads the class struggle of the 
proletariat against oApital and against the absolutist government 
without hatching any plots, and which derives its strength from 
the combmalion of the socialist struggle with the democratic 
struggle into a single, indivisible, class struggle of the St Peteis 
burg proletariat? Have not the activities of the League shown, 
notwllhslandmg the brief period they have been earned on, that 
Uio proletariat led by Social Democracy represents an important 
political force with which the government is already compelled 
to reckon and to which it hastens to make concessions? The baste 
with which the Act of June 14 (2), 1897, was passed and the Con 
tent of that Act * reveCl its significance os a forced concession 
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to the proletariat, oa a position won from the enemy of the Rus 
aian people This concession is a concession only in miniature, 
the position won is only a very small one, but remcmbeT that 
the organisation of the labour movement that succeeded in obtain 
ing this concession is neither very broad nor stable, nor of long 
standing, nor nch in experience and resources As is well known, 
the League of Struggle w^ formed only in 1895 96, and the only 
way it has been able to appeal to the workers has been in the 
form of mimeographed or lithographed leaflets Can it be denied 
that an organisation like this, uniting at least the important cen 
trea of the labour movement m Russia (the St Petersburg, Mos 
cow and Vladimir areas, the southern area, and also the most 
important towns like Odessa, Kiev, Saratov, etc), having at its 
disposal a revolulionaiy organ and possessing as mucli authority 
among the Russian workers os the League of Struggle has among 
the St Petersburg workers — can at be denied that such an organi 
aation would be a very impoxtant political factor in contemporary 
Russia, a factor that the government could not ignore m its home 
and foreign policy? By leading the class struggle of the pi ole 
lanat, developing organisation and discipline among the imrkers, 
helping them to fight for their immediate economic needs and to 
win position after position from capital, by politically educating 
the workers and systematically and unswervingly pursuing abso 
lutisra and making life a torment for every tsarist bashi bazouk 
who makes the proletariat feel the heavy paw of tlie police gov 
ernmenl — such an organisation would at one and the same time 
adapt Itself to the conditions under which we would have to 
form a workers’ party and be a powerful revolutionary party 
directed against absolutiam To discuss beforehand what methods 
this organiaabon is to apply in order to strike a decisive blow 
at absolutism, whether, for example, it would prefer rebellion, 
or a mass political strike, or some other method of attack, to 
discuss these things beforehand' and to decide this question now 
would be empty doctnnairism It would be behaving like gen 
erals who called a council of war before they had recruited tlielr 
army, had mobilised it, and before tliey had begun the campaign 
against the enemy When tlio army of the proletariat unsworv 
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ingly* under tlie leadership of a stiong Social Democratic organ 
isation, fights for Us cconomio and political emancipation, that 
army will itself inchcato to the generals the methods and means 
of action Then, and then only, will it be possible to decide the 
question of stuking a decisive blow against absolutism, for the 
pioblem depends on the state of the labour movement, on its 
dimensions, on the methods of stiuggle developed by the movement, 
on the character of the revolutionary organisation that is leading 
the movement, on the attitude of other social elements towards 
the proletariat and towards ahaolutism, on the state of home and 
foreign politics — in shoit, it depends on a thousand and one 
tilings which cannot he deterimiied and which it would be useless 
to determine beforeliand 

Tliat IB ^^hy ihe following aigument by P L I avrov is also 
unfair 

‘ If they (the Social DemactaU) have somehow or other not only 
to group the forces of labour for the struggle agamat capital but also 
to rally revolutionary iodividnala and groups against ahBoluUsin then 
tho Russian Social Domoents will in fact (auUurs italics) adopt 
pvogi amine of tUcir opponents the Warodnaya Fo/ya ials no niaUer 
■wimt thny rmy call thcmaolvcs Di/Torencea of opinion concerning the 
V illage commune, the desUny of csHpUeliBrn in Russia and economic muter 
laliam nro lery unimportant matters of detail as far as raal buidness 
ia coneernod, which olthet faclUlato of hinder the solution of individual 
problems individual rntthods of preparing tho main points, but noth 
ing more fPago 21, col i ) 

It seems funny to have to enter into an aigument about that 
last postulate that dilference of opinion on the fundamental ques 
Dons of Hussian hfc and of the development of Russian society, 
on the fundamental questions of the conception of history, may 
seem to be only matters of ^‘detail*’ ^ Long ago it was said that 
without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary 
movement, and it Is hardly necessary to prove this truth at tho 
present time The theory of the class struggle, the materialist con 
cepUon of Russian history and the maleraalisl appreciation of tho 
present economic and political situation in Russia, the recognition 
of the necessity to reduce the revolutionary struggle to the definite 
mtei'csts of a defimle class and to analyse its relation to other 
plosses — to describe these gieat revolutionary questions as “details’* 
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is so utterly wrong and comes so unexpectedly from a veteran of 
revoluUonaiy theory that \fe are almost prepared to regard this 
passage as a lapsus'^ As for the first part of tlie tirade quoted 
above, Us unfairness is still more astonishing To slate in the 
press that Kussian Social Demociats only group the forces of 
labour for the purpose of fighting against capital (ic, onTy for 
the economic struggle') and tliat they do not rally levolutionaiy 
individuals and groups for the struggle against absolutism implies 
eitliei tliat the one who makes such a statement docs not know the 
generally known facta about the activities of the Russian Social 
Democrats or that he does not want to know them Or perhaps 
P L Laviov does not regard the Social Democrats who are cairy 
ing on practical woik in Russia as ^hovoluUouary individualtj” 
and “revolutionary gioups^’?! Or (and this, perhaps, is more 
likely) when he says, “struggle*’ against absolutism, does ho meon 
only hatching plots against absolutism^ (C/ p 21, col 2 “ it 
18 a matter of organising a revolutionary our italics ) 

Perliaps, in P L Lavrov’s opinion, those who do not engage in 
political plotting are not engaged in tlic political struggle? We 
repeat once again opinions like these fully conespond to tlu 
ancient traditions of ancient Narodnaya Volya ism, but they cer 
tiuuly do not correspond either to modern conceptions of tlio 
political struggle or to present day conditions 

We have still to say a few words about the followers of Marod 
jto^G Pravo P L, Lavrov is quite right, in our opinion, when he 
says that the Social Democrats “recommend the Napodnoye Pravo 
lats as being more frank,” and that thoy are “prepared to suppoit 
them without, however, merging with them” (p 19, col 2) , he 
should have added however as franker democrats^ and to thn 
extent that the Narodnoye Pravo ists come out as consistent demo 
crats Unfortunately, thia condition la more in the nature of the 
desired future than Uie actual present The Narodnoye Pravo ista 
Expressed a desire to free the tasks of democracy from Narodiam 
and the obsolete forms of “Russian socialism” generally, 
but they themselves have not yet been freed from old prejudices 
by a long way; and they pioved to be far from consistent when 
lA Blip— Ed 
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they desciibed their party, which la exclusively a party for poUt 
leal rtforms, as a “social (??!) revolutionary^* party (c/ their 
inaniftato dated March 3 [teb 19], 1894), and declared in their 
manifesto that the term “people’s rights**^ implies also the organ 
isation of ^'people’s industry** (we are obliged to quote 'from 
memory) and thus introduced, on the sly, Narodnik prejudices 
llenco, P L Lavrov was not altogether wrong when he desenbed 
them as “masquerade politicians ” (P 20, col 2 ) But perhaps It 
would be fairer to regard Narodnoye Pravo ism as a tranaiUonal 
doctrine, to tlie credit of which it must be said tliat it was ashamed 
of tile native Narodnik doctrines and openly entered into polemics 
against those abominable Narodnik reacUonanes who, m the face 
of the police ridden class government of the autocracy, have the 
impudence to speak of economic, and not polirtcal, reforms being 
desirable (Cf An Urgent Question^ published by Narodnoye 
Pravo party ) If, indeed, the Narodnoye Pravo Party docs not 
contain anybody except ex Socialists who conceal their socialist 
banner on the plea of tactical considerations, and who merely don 
the mask of non socialist poUtioians (as P L Lavrov assumes, 
p 20, col 2) — then, of course, that party has no future whatever 
If, however, there are m the party not masquerade, but real non 
Bouahsl politicians, non socialist democrats, then this parly can 
do not a little good by striving to draw closer to the political 
opposition elements among our bourgeoisie, sliiving to arouse 
political consciousness among our petty bourgeoisie, small shop 
keepers, small artisans, etc — the class which, everywhere in 
Western Europe, played la part in tlie democratic movement and 
which, in Russia, has mode particularly rapid progress in cultural 
and other respects ii\ the post Reform epoch, and which cannot 
avoid feeling the oppression of the police government and its 
Cynical support of the big factory owners, the financial and in 
duBtrlal monopolist magnates All that is required is that the 
Narodnoye Pravo ists make it their task to draw closer to various 
strata of the population and not confine themselves to the “Intel U 
gentsia** whose impotence, owing to their Isolation from the real 
Interests of the masses, is even admitted in An Urgent Question* 

*LlterttlIjrr Narodnoye 
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For tins it 13 necessary that the Narodnoye Pravo i^^ts abandon all 
aspirations to merge heterogeneous social elements and to eliminate 
socialism from political tasks, that they abandon that false pride 
which prevents them from drawing closer to tlie bourgeois strata 
of die population, i e , that they not only talk about a programme 
for non socialist politicians, but act in accordance with such a 
programme, that they rouse and develop the class consciousness 
of iho^e social groups and classes for whom socialism is quite 
unnecessary, but who, as time goes on, more and more feel the 
oppression of absolutism and realise the necessity for political 
liberty 

^ ^ 

Russian Social Democracy is sliU very young It is but just 
emerging from its embryonic state in which theoretical questions 
predominated It is but just beginning to develop its practical 
activity Instead of criticising tbc Social Democratic tbf'ory an 1 
programme, revolutionaries in other factions must of necessity 
cnticiBe the practical activities of the Russian Social Democrats 
And It must be admitted that the criticism of the practical aclivjtjes 
differs very shai^^ply from the cnUcism of theory, so much so, m 
fact, that the comical rumour went round that the St Peteisburg 
League of Straggle is not a Social Democratic organu^atlon 
The very fact that such a rumour could be floated shows how un 
founded is the charge, that is being bandied about, that the Social 
Democrats ignore the political struggle The very fact tliat such 
a rumour could be floated shows that many revolutionaries who 
could not be convinced by the theory held by the Social Democrats 
are beginnmg to be convinced by their practice 

Russian Social Democracy has still an enormous field of uoik 
open before it that has hardly been touched' yet The awakening 
of the Russian working class, its spontaneous *^tnving after knowl 
edge, umty, socialism, for the struggle against its exploiteis 
and oppressors, become more strikingly revealed every day The 
enormous success which Russian capitalism has achieved in recent 
times serves as a guarantee that the labour movement will grow 
uninterruptedly in breadth and depth Apparently, we are now 
passing through the period In the capitalist cycle when industry is 
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‘^flounslhing/’ when businesa is brisk, when the factoncs are w ork 
ing to full capacity and when new factories, new enterprises, new 
joint stock companies, railway enterprises, etc , etc , spring up like 
mushrooms But one need not be a prophet to he able to foretell 
the inevitable crash (more or less sudden) that must succeed this 
period of industrial “prosperity ” This ciash will cause the rmn 
of masses of small masters, will throw masses of workers into the 
ranks of the unemployed, and will thus contront all the masses of 
the woikers in an acute form with the questions of socialism and 
democracy which have already confronted every class conscious 
and thinking worker ftussian Social Democrats must see to it 
that when the crash comes the Russian pioietanat will be more 
class conscious, more united, able to uucierBtand the tasks of the 
Russian working class, capable ol putting up resistance against 
the capitalist class — which is now leaping a rich hanest of profits 
and which always strives to throw the burden ot the losses qpon 
the woikers — and capable ot taking the lead of Russian democracy 
in the lesolule snuggle against the police absolutism which fetters 
the Russian workers and the whole of the Russian people 

And so, to woik, comiadesl t-el us not waste precious time I 
Russian Social Deinociata have much to do to meet the require 
ments of the awakening pioietanat, to organise the labour move 
ment, to strengthen the revolutionary groujis and the contacts be 
tween tliem, to supply the workers with propaganda and agitational 
literature, to unite the workers’ circles and Social Democratic 
groups scattered all over Russia into a single Social Democratic 
Labour Party! 


1897 
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At a meeting of Social Democrat s, seventeen in number, held at a certain 
place fin Russia), the following resolution wa$ passed and U 
was resolved to publish it and to submit it to the 
comrades for iheir consideration * 

A TENDENCY has been observed among Russian Social Democials 
recently to depart fiom Uie fundamental principles of Russian 
Social Democracy that were proclaimed by the founders and front 
rank fighters — tlie members of the “Emancipation of Labour*’ 
Group — as well as in the Social Democratic publications of the 
Russian labour organisations of the ’nineties The Credo^ repro 
duced below, winch is presumed to express the fundamental Yie\N3 
of certain (“young”) Russian Socdal Demoorais, represents an at 
tempi s)3tematically and definitely to expound ‘new views” Iho 
follouing Is the Credo in full 

' 1 he handicraft and manufacture period in the West left a sharp 
impress on the ^vholo of subsequent history and partlc^laily on the 
history of Social Democracy Tho foci that tho hourpcoisle was oj) 
llged to fight for fiieo fortno, the strlvlne for rclonae from tlie gtnhl 
icguUtlons which fcllorcd production, made tho bourgcoialo e re\o 
lullonary clemont everywhere in the West It began witli Uberti, fra 
tornitS, egahii,'* ^vith the ach»c\cment of free political fonns By 
tiicfec gains however, as Bismarck expressed It, they drew a bill on 
the future pnvablc to thoir antipodes — the working class. Almost o\cry 
where in die West, the working class, is a close, did not capture the 
c’emocrallc Inst Hut lonsj-they used them Agamat this it may bo argued 
that the working class took port In revolutions, A reference to history 
will refute this opinion liecause precisely in 1048 when the consohda 
lion of Constitutions'^^ took place in the West, the working class con 
Bisted of tlie url^an artisan clement, roprosonled mbau democracy o 
factory proletariat hordly existed wliile the proletariat employed in 
large scale industry (the German weavers—Hanptmann Tlio Weavers 
of Lyons^**) reprcsonlod a wild moss capable only of rioting, but not 

^ Confession of faith — Ed 
* Liberty, fraternity, ^quolity — Ed Fng cd 
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of advancing any political demands It can bo definitely stotccl that 
tlio Constitutions of 1848 were won by the bourgeoisie and tho small 
Urban artisans On tho other bond, the working class (artisans, handi 
craftsmen » printers, weavers, watchmakers etc ) since the Middle Ages 
have been accustomed to membership In organisations in mutual airl 
societies, religious socloties, etc This spirit of organisation sllll 
exists among the skilled workers in the West ond sharply dlstingiii bes 
them from the factory proletariat who submit to organisation badly 
and slowly end are capable only of forming Ion organisaiioncrv (len\ 
porary organisations) and not permanent oignnisationfl with rules and 
regulations These skilled handicraftsmen comprised tho core of Social 
Democratic parlies Thus the following picture was obtained on tho 
one hand, relatively easy and complete opportunity for pohticol 
struggle on tho other hand, tho opportunity for tho systematic organ 
isation of tills struggle with the aid of the workers who had been 
trained In the period of manufacture^ It was on this basis tliat theorct 
ical and practical Marxism grow up in tho West Tho stimulus was 
given by the porliarnentary political struggle with tlie prospect — only 
superficially resembling Blanqnism but of n totally difTercnt origin — 
with the prospect of capturing power on llic one hand and the /u 
sammenbruch (cataclysm)* on the other Marxism was the thcorellcul 
expression of tho prevailing practice of llie political struggle which 
prevailed over the econonuo trugglc Both m Belgium and ml ranee but 
particularly in Germany, the workers organised the political struggle 
with incrodible ease but organised tbe economic struggle with enorm 
OU8 dilficuUy and tremendous friction E>on to this day the economic 
organisations are extraordinarily weak and unstable (this does not 
apply to England) compared with the political organisations and 
everywhere laisscnt a desirer guelque choso While tlio energy In llio 
political struggle had not yet been completely exhausted /iusammon 
bruch was nn ossonlial organisational Scltlagtoort* destined to play an 
extremely Important historical role Tho fimdanicntal la^; that can bo 
discerned in studying the labour movement is the lino of least rcsis 
tance In tho Wool, this lino was political activity and Marxism m tho 
form In whl^^h it was formulated in the Contmumu Manifesto was tim 
best possible form the movomont could assume But when all energy 
had been exhausted in the political struggle, when the political mo\o 
mont had reached a point of intensity beyond which It wos difficult 
and almost Impo'^siblc to load it (tho slow increase in voles lately, tlio 
apathy of tho public nt meetings, the note of despondency expressed 
in literature) on the other hand tho ineffectiveness of parliomentnry 
action and the entry into tho arena of tho uncducnloil mnssos of tho 
unorganised and almost unorganlsablo factory proletariat gave rise in 
tho West to what is now coBcd Boniateinistn,® the crisis of Morxism 

’ Leave much to bo desired — Ed Eng ed 
^ Catcli^7ord — Ld Eng td 

^ Bomstoln tho German reformist who revised the thcorioa of Mnrx In 
such a manner as to rob them of their revolutionary content in fact to 
pedate thorn antholy Also known as rpvlslanlsip — Ed Eng ctf, 
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It 13 dilhLult to imagine a more logical pioteaa ot development of tlm 
labour movement from the period of the Communist Manijesio to tjie 
period of BorusteinUm and a caietul study of the whole of thie process 
can determine with astronomiuil exactitude the outcomo of tins ‘^crisis 
Reference la made here of course, not to the defeat oi victory of Bern 
steinisin, that is of little interest, reference is made to the fundumenlal 
change In pi*acncal activity that has been gradually taking place for a 
long time withia the parties 

This change will place not only in the direction of conducting 
the econoraio struggle with greater energy and of roiiaoHdatmg t) e 
economic organisations, but also and this is die most important m 
the direction of a change in the attitude ot the parties towards other 
opposition parties Intolerant Marxism, negative Marxism pnmitiv e 
Marxism (whoso conception of the class division oi society la too scho 
Diatic), Will give way to democratic Marxism and the social position 
of the parties m modern society must undergo a sharp change The 
party will recogniBe society its narrow coiporative and, in the majority 
of cases sectailan tasks will be widened to social tasks, and ha striving 
to seize power will he transformed into a striving for chongc, a sinving 
to reform present day society in a democintic direction adapted to dm 
present state of alfalrs with the object ol protecting the rights (nil 
riglita) of the toiling classes In die most successful and fullest way 
ITie concept of politics will be enlarged to truly soual sitnihconco 
and the piacilcal demands of die moment will acquire greater weight 
and will be able to count on receiving greater alteiUion than they 
have been getting up to now 

'From this brief desciiptiun ot the process of development ot ths 
labour movement in tlie *West, it is not diiricult to draw conclusions for 
rui^sia In Russia, the line of least loslstance will never tend in the 
direction of political activity llie incredible politico! oppiession diat 
prevails gives rise to much talk obout it end it is on this that attention 
is concentrated, but it will never rasult m action being taken While 
in the West, the fact that the workei*s wero drawn into political activity 
aened to strengdion and rrystallise die weak fo^co* of die workers, in 
Kussin, on the contrary, these weak forces are confronted with a wall 
of political oppieasion, and not only do they lack a piactical path on 
which to fight lids oppression and hence a path for their development 
but vWtty uio sryatwnaVwAV y and caiwot g va vfeak 

shoots If to tins wo add that the working clasa in our countiy Ims not 
inhented the spirit of organisation that the fighlorS in iho West inhor 
jted, the picture will be a gloomy one that is likely to drive Into 
despondency the most optlmlstlo Marxist who believes that an extra 
fnoiory chimney stack, by the very fact that it exists, wdl bring groat 
prosperity The economic struggle loo Is hard, infinitely hard hut it is 
possible fo wage [% is in fact being waged by the masses diemseives 
By learning to organise in the midst of this struggle, and coming into 
constant conflict with the political regime in the course of it, the Rus 
si an worker will at last create whst may be called the form of the 
labour movement, the organisation or organisations that will best con 
form to Russian conditions It can now bo said with certainty thnt the 
fllissian labour moveraont la still id ibo amceba state and has not ^et 
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cireatced any ionn Iho strike movement, which is going on with all 
types of organsation cannot yet be described as the cryBtallised form 
of the Russian movomentt wbciena the underground ortaaniBatioiis are 
not worth consideration even from the mere quantitntivo point of view 
(quite apart from the question of their utility under present con 
dmoTis) 

‘That is the situation If to this wo add the famine and the ruination 
of the counii7side| which give rise to the Streikbrecher^^ and conse 
quently to even greuiei difficulties in the way of raising iho masses of 
the workers to a more tolerable cultural level, then well, what is 
the HuBBian Marxist to do? The talk about an independent workers’ 
political party js nothing more nor less than the product of the attempt 
to transplant alien tasks and alien results to our soil At present, the 
Russian Marxist presents a sad spectacle His practical tasks at the 
picscnt lime are paltry, his theoretical knowledge in so far as he uti! 
isfts it itoi as an instrument for resenrcA, but as a scheine fer activity, 
is woithloss for the purpose of fulfilling even those paltry practical tasks 
Moreovei these borrowed schemes are harmful from the practical point 
of view Our Marxists forget that the working class in the West onlcred 
the field of political activity after it had already been cleared and 
consequently are too contemptuous of the radical or liberal oppoeition 
lutivily of all other non labour strata of society The slightest attempt 
to concentrate attention on public manifestations of a liberal political 
character rouses the protects of the ortliodqx Md ‘xists who iorget hats 
number of historical conditions prevent us fiom being Western Marxist* 
and compel us to be Marxists of nnothor type applicable to and ricccs* 
sury for Russian conditions Obviously^ tho fact that e^ery Russian 
citizen lacks political feeling and sense cannot be compensated by talk 
about politics or by appeals to a non existent power This political sense 
can only be acquired by training i e by participating in the social life 
(howo\er un Marxian this social life may be) that Is offered by Russian 
conditions. However opportune (temporarily) negations may hn>e 
been in tlie West, they are harmful in Russia because negtitiona com 
ing from something that is organised and havii(^ roal power Ja oni 
thing, wheieas negations coming from on amorphous mats of disunited 
Individuals is another thdng 

There is only one way out for the Russian Marxist he must parti 
cipate, lOf assist in tho economic struggle of tho proletariat and take 
part m liberal opposition activity As a ‘negator,* tire Russian Muixiat 
came on the scone vety early, and this negation weakened that sliare of 
bis energy that should ue used m the direction of political radicalism 
For the time being this is not terrible, but if tho class scheme prevents 
the Russian intellectual from taking an active port in social life and 
removes him to too gren^ a distance from opposition circles, it will bo 
a serlou5 loss to all those who are compelled to fight for constitutional 
forma separately from the working class wldch has not jet put forwartl 
political tasks The political innocence of tho Russian Morxisl Jnlcllor 
luol which Is conccnled by mental exercises in politiofll topics muy 
land hint in a mess." 


^ Blackleg, scab ^Ed En^ cdf 
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We do not know whether there are many Russian Social Dcm 
ocrats who share these views But there is no doubt that ideas of 
this kind have llieir adheients and that is why we feel obliged to 
protest categorically against such views and to warn all comrades 
of the danger of Russian Social Democracy being diverted from 
the path that il has alicady chosen for itself, viz, the formation 
of an iiulepeiidont political woikers* parly which shall be inaep 
arable from tHfe class struggle of the pioletanat, and which shall 
have for its immediate aim Uie winning of political liberty 

The above quoted Credo represents, firstly, “a brief description 
of the process of development of the labour movement in the 
West/* and, secondl), ^‘conclusions to be diawn for Russia** 

First of all, the conoeplion of the history of the We t 
European labour movement presented by the authors of the Credo 
IS entirely wrong It is not true to say that the working class in 
the West did not lake port in the struggle for political liberty and 
in political revolutions Tlie history of the Chartist movement and 
the revolutions of 1848 in France, Germany and Austria prove the 
opposite It IS absolutely untrue to say that “Marxism was the 
theoretical expression of the prevailing practice of the political 
struggle which prevailed over the economic stniggle *’ On the con 
trary, “Marxism** appeared when non political socialism prevailed 
(“Owefusm,** ‘Tounensm,” “true socialism**) and tlic Coni 
rjiurust Manifesto immediately opposed non pohtteal socialism 
Even when Marxism caime out fully armed with tlieory {Capital) 
and organised the celebrated International Workingmen’s Assotia 
Uon/ the political struggle was by no means the prevailing piac 
^ica (narrow trade Engtard, st a^d Proud^ 

ism in the Latin countries) Thjo great historic merit of Lassalle 
m Germany lay in the fact that he transformed the working class 
from a tail of the liberal bourgeoisie into an independent polit 
ical party Marxism linked up the economic and the political 
struggles of ijie working class into a single inscpaiable whole, 
and the efforts of tl>e audiors of the Credo to separate these two 
forms of struggle represent their most clumsy and deplorable 
departure from Marxism 

1 the First Inlprnatlqnpl See explanatory note \q paf^o 
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FiiUhermore, the auUiors of the Credo aro utterly wrong m 
respect to the present state of the West European labour move 
ment and to the theory of Marxism, under the banner of which 
that movement is marching To talk about the “crisis of Marxism” 
IS merely to repeat the nonsensical phro'^es of the bourgeois hacks 
wlio are doing all they can to exaggerate every disagreement among 
the SociolUrU in oidw to provoke a RpUt in pa!:U^5 

The notorious Bernsteiniam — in the sense that it is Understood by 
the general public, and by the authors of the Credo m particular 
—IS an attempt to narrow tlie tlieory of Marxism, an attempt to 
convert the revolutionary workers* party into a reformist party, 
and ns was to be expected, this atteyipt was strongly condemned 
by the majority of the German Social Democrats Oppoitunist 
trends have more than once revealed themselves m the ranks of 
German Social Democracy, and on every occasion they have been 
repudiated by the Party, which loyally guards the principles of 
levolutionaiy international Social Demociacy We are convinced 
that every attempt to transplant opportunist views to Russia will 
encounter an equally stern resistance on tlie part of the gieat 
majority of Russian Social Democrats 

Similarly, there can be no suggestion of a “radical change In 
the practical activity” of tlie West European workers’ parties, 
In spite of what the authors of the Credo say the tiomendous 
importance of the economic struggle of the proletariat, and the 
necessity for such a struggle, was recognised by Marxism from 
tlie very outset , and evert in the ’forties Marx and Engels opposed 
the utopian socialists who denied the importance of this struggle 

When the InteiTtaUonal Workingraen’e AasociaUon formed 
about twenty years later, the question of tlie importance of trade 
unions and of the economic struggle was raised at the veiy first 
Congress of the Association, at Genova in 1866 * The resolution 
adopted at that Congress definitely referred to the importance of 
the economic struggle and, on Uie one hand, warned tlie Socialists 
and the workers against exaggerating the importance of this 
struggle (which the English workers were inclined to do at that 
time) and against underestimating its importance (which the 
rrench and the Germans, particularly the Lassal leans, were in 
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cliiied to do), on the other Ihe resolution recognised the trade 
unions to be not only a natural, but also an essential phenomenon 
under capitalism and regarded tliem as being extremely important 
as a means of organising the workmg class for its daily struggle 
against capital and for the abolition ot wage laboui The resolu 
tion declared that the trade unions must not devote attention ex 
clusively to the ‘‘immediate struggle against capital,” must not re 
main outside of the general political and social movement ol the 
working class, they must not pursue “narrow” aimfe, but must 
2*tnve for the complete emancipation of the vast masses of the 
oppressed toilers Since that lime, tlie workers’ parties in the 
vaiious countries have more than once discussed the question and, 
of course, will discuss it again and again, as to whether to devote 
more or less attention at the given moment to the economic or 
the political struggle of the proletariat, but, in principle, the 
question stands today as it was presented by Marxism The con 
vicUon that the class struggle must necessarily combine the poht 
ical and the economic stniggle has permeated the veiy flesh and 
blood of international Social Democracy Moreover, the expenenco 
of history has incontrovertibly proved that the absuice of liberty, 
or the restriction of the political rights ot the proletariat, alwa>a 
leads to tlio necessity of putting tlie political struggle in the fore 
front 

bull less can there be any suggestion of any seuous change in 
the altitude of the workers’ parties towaida tlie other opposition 
parties In this respect, too, Marxism has laid down the coirect 
position, which is equally lemole from exaggeialing the import 
ance of politics, from conspiracies (Blauquism, etc ) and from 
decrying poliUcs or reducing it to opportunist, reformist patching 
up of the social system (anarchism, utopian and petty bourgeois 
socialism, state socialism, professorial socialism, etc ) The pro 
letanat must strive to form independent, political workeis’ parties, 
the main aim of which must be the capture of political power 
' by the proletariat for the purpose of organising socialist societv 
The proletariat must not regard the other classes and parties as i 
“homogeneous reactionary mass” * on the contrary, it must take 
pfiit mtlie whole of pobtscal naid social life, support the progress^ 
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ive classes and parties against the reactionary classes and parlies, 
support every revolutionary movement against the present system, 
must champion the interests of every oppressed nation or race, of 
every persecuted religion, disfrainchised sex, etc The argunnents 
the authors of the Credo advance on this subject merely reveal a 
ctesire to obscure the class character of the struggle of the pro 
letariat, a desire to weaken this struggle by a senseless ‘‘recogiu 
tion of society,” to reduce revolutionary Marxism to a humdrum 
reformist trend We are convinced that the overwhelming majority 
of Russian Social Democrats will totally reject this distortion of 
the fimdaraontal principles of Social Democracy Their incorrect 
premises regarding the West European labour movement led 
the authors of the Credo to draw still more erroneous “conclusions 
for Russia ” 

The asseitjon that tlie Russian working class “has not yet pul 
forward polifioal tasks” simply reveals ignorance of tlic Russian 
revolutionary movement Even the North Russian Labour League 
formed in 1878 * and the South Russoan Labour League formed 
in 1879 put forwaid the demand for political liberty m their 
programmes After the reactionary ’eighties, the working class re 
peatedly put forward similar demands m the ’mnotics The asser 
tion that “tlie talk abuut an independent workers’ political parly 
IB nothing more nor less than the product of tJie attempt to trans 
plant alien tasks and alien results to our soil” reveals a complete 
failure to understand the hhtorical role of the Russian working 
class and the tasks of Russian Social Democracy Apparently, the 
programme of the authors of the Credo inclines to the idea that 
the working class, “following the line of least resistance,” should 
conHne itself to the economic struggle while the “liberal opposi 
tion elements” fight for “constitutional forms” with the “partici 
pation” of the Marxists The carrjing out of such a programme 
would be tantamount to political suicide for Russian Social 
Democracy, tantamount to greatly retarding and restnetmg the 
Russian labour movement and the Russian revolutionary move 
ment (for us the two latter terms are synonymous) The more 
fact that nt was possible for a programme like this to appear 
phows how well grounded were the fears expressed by one of the 
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front rank figUtexs of Russian Social Democracy P B Axelrod, 
ivihen, in writing on this prospect at the end of 1897, he said 

“The labour movement keeps to the narrow rut of purely rronomlo 
conflteta between the workers and employwfi and m itaelf, take»n aa a 
whole, is not of a polulcal character, but In the struggle for political 
liberty the progressive strata of the proletariat follow the re^olutionaiy 
circ<lfi8 and fociions formed by the 80 ‘< ailed mtelHgentaio (Axelrod, 
The Present Tasks and TacUts of the Russian Sotial Democrats^ Go 
nova, p 19 } 

Russian Social Democracy must declare determined war against 
llie whole circle of ideas expressed m the Credo, for these ideas 
lead to this prospect becoming a fact* Russian Social Democrats 
must exert every effort to create another proapect> depicted by 
P B Axelrod in the following words 

“The other prospect Social Democracy will organise the Russian 
proletariat m an independent pohucal parly which will hglii for liberty 
partly, Side by side and in aliianco with the bourgeois revolutionary 
fnctlons (if such exist), and partly by recruiting directly into its ranks, 
or securing the following ox the most democratic and revolutionary 
elements of the intelligentsia ^ {Ibid , p 90 ) 

At the' time P B Axelrod wrote the above lines iho declare 
lions made by Social Democrats in Russia showed clearly that llio 
overwhelming majority of them adhere to the same point of 
vfew * It is true that one paper published by the St Petetaburg 
Workers, Rabochuya Myd,^ seemed to incline toward the ideas of 
the authors of the Credo when» unfortunately, in a leading aiticle 
on its piogramine (m issue No 1, Oct, 1897) it expressed tho 
utterly erroneous idoai which runs counter to Social Democracy^ 
that the “economic basis of the movement’^ may be “obscured by 
the effort constantly to keep m mind political ideals*’ At the 
same tune, however, another newspaper published by St Peters 
burg workers, the St Pelerbur^ski Rabochy Listok^ (No 2, Sept, 
1897), emphatically expressed tho opinion that “the overthrow 
of the adtoorocy can be achieved only by a well organised and 
numencally strong workers^ party^^ and that “organised in a 
strong parly’* tho workers will “emancipate themselves, and the 

' t Thau^ht^Ed Eng ed 

Workers' Vnf! cd, 
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whole of Russia, from all political and econoinlc oppression ” 
A third newspaper, the Rabochaya Gazeta,^ in its leading article 
in issue No 2 (Nov, 1897), wrote “The fight against the auto 
cratic goveinxnent for political liberty is the immediate task of 
the Russian labour movement^* “The Russian labour movement 
will increase its forces tenfold if it comes out as a single, har 
monious whole, with a common name and a symmetrical organ! 
aalioiv “The separate workers* circles should combine into 

a single, common paity ” “The Russian workers’ party will be a 
faooial Democratic party” That the overwhelming majority of 
Russian Social Democrats fully share the convictions expressed by 
Rahocliaya Gazeta la seen from the fact that the Congress of Rus 
Sian SocialJ3emocrats which was held in tlie spring of 1898 
formed the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, published 
the Maiufeato of the Paily and recogmaed die Rabochaya Gazeia 
as the official organ of the Party * Thus, the authors of the Credo 
are retreating an enormoua distance from the stage of develop 
ment winch Russian Social Democracy has already achieved and 
which has been registered in die Manifesto of the RSDLP 
Although the desperate persecution of the Russian government 
has led to the temporal y subsidence of the activities of the Paily 
at the present lime and to the cessation of its official organ, the 
task of all Social Democrats is to exert every effort finally to 
consolidate the Parly, to draw up die Party programme and to 
revive its official organ In view of die wavering of opinion that 
18 evidenced by the fact diat programmes like the above examined 
Credo can appear, we think it particularly necessary to emphaslso 
the following fundamental principles that were expounded in tho 
Manifesto and which are of enormous importance for Russian 
Social Democracy 

First Russian Social Democracy “desires to be and remain 
a class movement of die orgameed masses of workers ” Hence 
it follows that the raolto of Social Demociacy must be to help 
the woikers not only in their economic, but also in iheir political 
struggle, to carry on agitation nott only in connection with im 
mediate economic needs, but also in connection with all mnni 

^ F orker* Gazette —Ed Eng ed 
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fesUtions of political oppression, to carry on propaganda not 
only in support of the ideas of flCLentifio socialism, but also in 
support of the ideas of democracy The only banner the class 
movement of the workers can have is tlie theory of revolutionary 
MarYiara, and Russian Social Democracy must see that it is further 
developed and put into practice, and at the same time they must 
protect it against those distortions and vulgarisations to which 
“fashionable theones” are often subjecte<l (and the successes 
which revolutionary Social Democracy in Russia has achieved have 
made Marxism a “fashionable” theor) ) While concentrating all 
its efforts at tlip present time on activity among factory workers 
and mine workers, Social Democrats must not forget that ivith the 
expansion of the movement they roust also reciuit into the ranks 
of the masses of the workers they organise the home workers, 
artisans, agncultural laboiirora and the milhons of ruined and 
starving peasants 

Second “On his strong shoulders the Russian worker must 
and will bear the cause of winning political liberty ” Having 
made the overthrow of absolutism its immediate task, Social 
Democracy must come out as the vanguaid in tlie fight for democ 
racy and this fact alone compels it to give every support to all 
tlie democratic elements of the population of Ru^^sia and to wm 
them fls allies Only an independent workers* party can seivc ns 
a fiun bulwark m the figlit against the autocmey, and only m 
al hands with such a party, only in supporting it, can all the 
other fighters for political liberty display their activities 

Tlnrd and last “As a socialist movement and trend, the 
RSDLP continues lb© cause and traditions of the whole of the 
preceding revolutionOiTy movement in Russia setting tlie task of 
Wuming political liberty as the greatest of the immediate tasks of 
the Party as a whole^ Social Democracy is marching towards the 
goal that was clearly indicated long ago by the glorious fighters 
In the old Narodnaya V(>fya ” Tlie tradipons of the uhole preced 
mg revolutionary movement demand tha/t the Social Democrats 
shall at the present time concentrate their efforts on the orgamsa 
tion pf the Party, on strengthening its internal discipline, and on 
developing the technique of secrecy If the fighters in the old 
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Narodnaya Vol^ya managed to play an enormous role in the 
history of Russia in spite of the narrowness of the social strata 
which supported the few heroes, and in spite of tlie fact that that 
movement did not have a rcvoluionary theory as its banner, then 
Social Democracy, relying on the class struggle of the proletariat, 
will succeed in becoming invincible *‘Tlie Russian proletariat will 
throw off the yoke of autocracy in order, with still greater energy, 
to continue the struggle against capital and the bourgeoisie for 
t!i 0 complete victory of socialism ” 

We invite all groups of Social Democrats and all workers’ 
circles in Russia to discuss the above quoted Credo and our reso 
luUon, and to definitely express their opinion on the question 
raised in order that all differences may be removed and in order 
that the work of organi'^ing and strengthening the R S D L P may 
be accelerated 

Groups and circles may send their resolutions to llie League 
of Russian Social Democrats Abroad which, on the basis of point 
1 0 of the decision of the Congress of Russian Social Democrats 
held in 1898, is a part of the RSDLP And its representative 
abroad • 


Aimmn 1899 
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P AC h M * The Agrarian Question m Russia at the End of the Nine^ 
teenth Canlury kab written for Granats Encylopcedic Dictionary in 1M8 
bill waa forbidden b> the tsarlet cenaorehip and waa pubbehed for tho 
hrst timo in 1918 in pamphlet form Although this essay was not written 
in the period covered by the present volume^ it is Included hero because it 
Biiinmorises the characteristics of the agrarian relationehips and their devol 
opment in the Russian countryside prior to 1905, which were the main 
premises for the first Russian re>olulion 

In writing tho essay Lenin to a iargo extent utilised tho material ho had 
given in a number of his previously written works particularly in his 
Development of Capitalism in and his Agrarian Programme of 

Social Democracy in the First Russian Revolution 1905 07 On the basis 
of this material he in this essay and in the two works mentioned above* 
deals with a number of problems in the agrarian theory of Marxism 
Leninism, lays down the basis of the Bolshevik agrarian programme m 
the conditions of the bourgeois democratic revolution. Hence, in addition 
to its general theoretical and histoncal Importance, this essay is still of 
political importance for those countries which are marching to their Goto 
her wa the bourgeois-democratic revolution, which will abolish the strong 
survivals of feudalism and serfdom in the rural dlstncts in those countries 
The work of drawing up the Bolahovik agrutiun programme, which serves 
as the basis of the agrarian section of tlie progromme of the Communist 
International, was begun long before the Revolution of 1905 and it was 
linked up with tho problems of tho development of capitalism in Russim 
Its penetration and growth in agriculture and tho role of and inter relation 
ships between developing capitalism and tho survivals of serfdom in the 
rural districts It waa around these questions tliat tho struggles which 
marked the eve of the twentieth century in Russia, boween the main 
schaols of public thought such as the revolutionary Marxists, the Harodnikl 
(or Populists) and the liberal bourgeois writers, a forerunner of whom 
was the so colled ‘ legal Morxiat ’ P Struve mainly centred 

The struggle of the revolutionary Marxists in Russia was led by Lenin, 
and in a number of works written In the nineties of tho last century ho 
gave a brilliant anolysls of tho development of the new copitalist relation 
ships that had arisen and laid down the theoretical basis of that struggle 
Brilliantly applying the teachings of Marxism nnd on tho basis of precise 
data, he proved tliBi Russia had already taken the path of copitalist devol 
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opment, and he dealt particularly ivith agrarian relatlonshipa and with the 
shifting of classes that was taking place in the rural districts as a result of 
the growth of capitalism 

Notwithstanding the survivals of serfdom that still existed in agriculture 
in Russia capitalism marched forward overcoming all obstacles. This 
process of capitalist development and the growth of the productive forces 
in agriculture resulting from it, necessarily affected landlord economy 
“Capitalism is quite obviously beating a ffialh for itself In this field, said 
Lenin On the other hand a process of capitalist difi’erentiatfon took 
place among tlie rural population the middle stratum was being washel 
away ” as it wore the population gravitating to two opposite polos — the rural 
capitalist and the rural proletarian This process went on in splto of the 
retarding influence of the viUago commune and otrahoikU or payment of 
rent by labour Lenin deals in greater detail with tlioso two latter features 
of rurol life in Russia at that time in his Development of Capitalism m 
Russia (in this volume), in which he completely smashes tlie orgumont of 
the Narodnlki thaLthe development taking place m the Russian country 
side was not capitalist 

The further development of capitalism at a more rapid pace and the 
Increasing disintegration of the old social forms came into conflict with 
the survivals of serfdom, primarily with feudal landlordism 

The feudal landlords, who owned enormous^ tracts of land cultivated this 
land, not on the basis of modern technically equipped enterprises, but with 
the aid of the peasants^ labour and implements in the form of olraboUU 
They took advantage of the extreme poverty of the surrounding peasantry 
who liad so littlo land that Uiey were unable to obtain a livelihood on it 
and were therefore compelled to work for the landlord under conditions of 
b9ndage and for miserable pay As Lemn said “Under this system the 
landlord la not like the capitalist employer who owns money and all the 
necessary instruments of labour Under this system the landlord la like 
a usurer, who takes advantage of the poverty of a neighbouring peasant 
and acquires his labour almost for nothing'^ The result of carrying on 
agriculture by such a system was that Its productivity was extremely 
low Thus, the yield on these large landlord estates was oven lower thou 
that on the small peasant farms 

Yiqm this Lenin drew the conclusion that “tlio break up of the oJd system 
of landowiiorship, both landlord and peasant Inndownership, became an 
absolute ecotiotnlc hocessity’^ And ho linked up this “absolute economio 
necessity** with the necessity for the breakup of this old syatem of land 
ownership also for the purpose of clearing the road for the broad dovel 
opment of the class struggle not only in the towns, but also m tho rural 
dl^rlcls, and for winning tho poor stratum of tho peasantry and the rural 
, prpletarial to the side of the urban proletariat in this struggle The dev el 
opulent of capitalist relationships In the Countryside beneath the sheli of 
the sUrvlvola of serfdom had prepared a fertile field for thU, 
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Both the liberal Narodnik! of the ’nineties and the Narodnik! of the sub 
sequent period i e , the Socialist ReToliitlonaried» failed to understand the 

oignificanCQ of the role of the development of capltaWra m aBricultiire, 

nor could they understand iU They denied that capitalism was developing 
in the Russian countr 3 ^Ide Thoy were of the opinion that capitalism in 
general in Russia was artiRclally implanted from above by the tsanst 

government, and they asserted that there was no ground for the development 
of capitalism In Russia generally, and in the rural districts in particular 
Thoy regarded capitalism as an evil which was artificially breaking up 
wbnt they called ‘peoples production,’ the village commune, the 

artel or co operative workshop, etc , which they alleged was being created 
by the “people, ’ i e , the peasants In lauding tins * people’s production 
the Narodnik! of the ’nineties, and later the Socialbt Revolutionaries, ob 
soured the fact that capitalism was growing in the rural districts on the 
basis of small p^sant farming, that the rural population was being split 
up Into a rural poor and rural proletariat, on the one side, and a cla'^s of 
• kulaks, ’ or capitalist farmers on the other and that it was precisely this 
that was breaking up the village commune and in fact transforming it 
into a means of tying the peasant to the land and placing him in bond 
ago to the landlord Hence, the Narodniki did not advocate the clii 3 
struggle of the proletariat, allied with and leading the poor stratum of the 
rural population, against the bourgeoisie, and for the dictalo^-ship of the 
proletariat as a means of victoriously combating the alleged artificial 
transplantation of capitalism In Russia, but advocated the method of ns 
fiistlng society and the state to develop their Imaginary ‘peoples pro due 
tlon” (the Narodniki of the ’nineties) or else equal land tenure and the 
dt-velopmont of co operatives without the proletariat captunng power and 
without the proletariat leading the peasant masses (tho Socialist Rovolu 
lionanes) This is what the Narodniki called ‘^socialism’ 

As a matter of fact, this sort of socialism was nothing more nor loM 
than nn expression of tho strivings of the small producer to prcser\o and 
consolidate small enterprise under capitalism in other words it was a 
reactionary utopia Actually, It could only serve the development of capital 
ism and, consequently, tho development of the rural bourgeoisie (tho 
kulaks) As a itialter of fact tho Narodniki of tlio ’nineties wore already 
championing the interests of tho rurol bourgeoisie while tho Socialist 
Revolutlonanes began by championing the Interests of the toiling peasantry, 
and, finally, In 1917, became transformed Into a genuinely kulak party 
Lenin waged an unceasing struggle against tho reoctionary and alleged 
“socialist” utopias of the Narodniki, and this struggle runs like a thread 
through his works on tho agrarian problem and, of course, through this 
essay Unlike Plekhanov ond the Mensheviks generally Lonln, In criticising 
the theories of tho Narodniki, was able to distinguish its domoorotic traits, 
which expressed tho strivings of the mass of the peasantry to seize the 
land of the landlords and also to abolish tho rule gf the Uudlorda in 
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the state Hence* Lenin and Leninas party the Bolsheviks* called upon 
the whole of the peasantry to unite with the proletariat in the fight to 
overthrow the rule of the landlords* and they were prepared to enter into 
a blcc with the Narodnik parties (the Socialist Revolutionaries and the 
Trudovikl or Labountes) for the purpose of waging this struggle, while 
continuing to insist on the necessity for the proletariat exercising the 
hegemony or leaderehip in the struggle* 

It was not only against the Narodnik! that Lenin, In the nineties of the 
last century, waged a struggle on the question of the development of capi 
tahsm in Russia in general and in the Russian countryside in particular 
Among those who were contending against the Narodniki were the ‘‘legal 
Marxists” [so called because they did not belong to or work in the illegal 
Marxist organisations — Ed Eng ed], led by Peter Struve, (For further 
details of Struve see note to page 456 ) These legal Marxists * were m 
actual fact the representatives of the interests of the rising bourgeoisie 
cloaked in the garb of Marxism, and Instead of presenting the Marxian 
view that capitaliam was progressive m comparison with the pre capitalist 
forms of economy from the point of view of the interests of the proletaiiot, 
they began to praise capitalism as such They obscured tlie fact that capi 
talism was a system of extploitmg the toiling maeses of the rural popula 
tion, and instead of advocating class war against capitalism tliey urged 
that it was necessary to learn from the capitalists Lenm fought as strenuous 
ly against the bourgeons position taken up by the legal Marxists* as he 
fought against the reactionary utopias of the Narodniki As against the 
position of the ‘ legal Marxists be gave his own appraisal of the pro 
gitesslvo nature of capitalism from tho point of view of the development 
of the olasa struggle In town and country for the overthrow of capitalism 
and for the establishtnent of socialism 

It was precisely from this point of view that Lenin, from tho outset of 
his activities, approached the question of the abolition of the suivlvala of 
soi-fdom in tho Russian countryside He regarded the abolition of the 
sumvale of serfdom aa nothing more nor less than tho first step in the 
proletanan struggle for socialism, as a necessary stage in the victory of the 
proletarian revolution 

The question of how to abolish the survivals of serfdom, these obstacles 
to the development of tho productive forces of capltabst Russia by which 
class apd by what methods thpy were to be abolished, was, from the point 
of view of the proletariat, n very iidportant question connected with tho 
bourgeoiS'domocrado revolution in Russia The correct, consistently revo- 
lutionary presentation of the question on the basis of the driving forces 
of the revolution logically led to tho slogans lormUlated by the Bolsheviks 
in the Revolution of 1905 

Tho development of capitalism in tho latter half of the nineteenth 
century presented two alternative methods of soKing the agranan problem 
tp Russia and aboUsliing tha stimvaU of serfdom, the first was wbat 
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Lenin called the 'Trusdan path, * by which he meant the systematic 
plunder of the viUege communes by the kulaks, the rich peasants and land 
lords and the imppveriehmont, pauperisation, of the mass of the rural 
population By thie method, as Lenin said, medimval agrnnan relationships 
ere not abolished at one stroke, but are gradually adapted to capitalism, 
which for a long time proservofl these aeml feudal features” Although this 
method creates the possibilities for the development of productive forces, 
neverthelesa, the progress Is slow and takes place in a way that is very 
painful for the masses of the peasantry Before the Revolution of 1905 this 
method was supported by the liberal bourgeoisie who had connections with 
the landlords After the 1905 Revolution it was adopted as the dolibeiate 
policy of the Stolypm government and supported by a considerable section 
of the landlord class who had become convinced as a result of the revo- 
lution that they could no longer preserve the relationships of sorfdom in 
the rural districts 

The other way is what Lonin called the ^‘AraeTican path which would 
lend to the rise of a class of farmers like that in America This, however, 
would entail the abolition of feudal landownership by revolutionary moans. 
The revolutionary struggle of the peasantry against the survivals of serfdom 
and against the feudal landlords in fact, represented the struggle for this 
path of capitalist development In the conditions that prevailed in pre 
revolutionary flussia this path implied the revolutionary solution of the 
agi arlan problem, the bourgeois demooratio revolution. 

The revolutionary proletariat was interested in precisely such a solution 
of the agrarian problem in Russia The rapid and thorough abolition of 
the survivals of serfdom would remove the enemy of the whole of the 
peasantry, viz, the landlords, and would bnng the toiling maases of the 
countryside, primarily the poor peasants and the agncultural labourers, face 
to face with the pnnclpal enemy of the proletonal, viz the bourgeoisie, 
including the rural bourgeoisie, ie, the kulaks This would have caused 
the wide development of the class struggle agoinet capitalism In the rural 
districts under the leadership of the proletariat and, consequently, a rapid 
transition from the bourgeois democratic revolution to the socialist revo- 
lulifliu Hence tha proletariat, Ird by the Bolshevik Parly, liad to lead the 
struggle of the whole of th© peasantry for the ’^American path^ of capil 
allst development, for the complete abolition of the survivals of serfdom 
and for final victory over the landlords and the landlord autocracy, ond 
direct this struggle along the channel of rapid transition from this vit 
tory to the victory over the bourgeoisie. Honce, the Bolshevik, Leninist 
appraisal of the bourgeois democratic revolution as a pea^^ant revolution led 
by the proletariat, which, under the leadership of the proletariot grows 
into the socialist revolution Honce the slogan which the Bolsheviks ad 
vanced in this revolution revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the pro 
letariat and the peasantry 

The most consistent means for the abolition of ell the survivals of serf 
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dom in Husala was the demand for tho natlonalisallon of the land i e , 
lliti abolition of private properly m land and Ita transformation into etute 
property Following in the footsteps of Mane, Lenin supported this demand 
and showed what It really meant under the capitalist system Of course, 
In BO far as the land is transferred to the bourgeois slate the nationalisation 
of the land does not abobsh capitalism On the contrary, it clears tho road 
for It It is quite understandable therefore, that the revolutionary freasantry 
and their ideologists, in fighting against the landlords, strove for tiio nation 
alisation of tho land, although they did not alwo)8 realise that 

At the came time, however, tho nationalisation of the land completely 
eradicates the survivals of serfdom m the rural districts it opens up the 
widest possibilities for the development of tho class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie and ns it strikes a very severe blow at one of the principal 
forms of private property, it also serves the proletariat and the poor 
Blratum of the rural population as a powerful stimulus to tho struggle lor 
tho abolition of all capitalist properly in the means of production, ic 
aa a stimulus to the socialist rovoliiUon Thus in the midst of a hour 
gcois democratic revolution which is capable of growing into a socInliHl 
nsvolution under the leadership of the proletariat, the nationalisation of tho 
land la one of the measures for this transition and one of the first steps 
towards socialism Lenm developed the demand for tho nationalisation of 
tlie land during the Revolution of 1905*07 end spoke in support of it at the 
Fourth (Unity) Congress of the RSDLP (1906) He also advocated it 
In a number of the works he wrote In the period between 1905 and 1908, 
and in the present essay 

^ f 20 ♦ The Reform of 1861 did not grant the peasant the right of 
oivnership of his land, even If he had occupied it from l|mo Immemoiiul 
The land was declared to be the properly of llie landlord an<l according 
to the law of February 19, 1861, the latter had to allot land to the peas 
ants. But the terms on which the land was let were extremely onerous 
for the peasants 

Two categories of peasant allotments wore oroaled—a lower category and 
a higher category In the non Black Earth Belt, the higher category ranged 
from three to seven dosslotins (a desslatln Is 2 70 acres) and the lower 
category, from one to two and one llitrd dessiatms In tho Black Lnrtli Belt 
the allotments ranged from two and three fourths dessiatine to six des- 
slahns in the higher category, and from eleven twelfths of a dcsslatin to 
two dessiatina in the lower category The peasants had to pay a certain 
■pTlco for the right to use these allotments, which they paid oit In iiistal 
ments, but uptil they had paid off the allotment price they remained m 
the position of ‘temporarily bonded** peasants, fe, as a matter of fact, 
they remetrted aerfs and were obliged to perform labour In payment of 
renh tp pay quit rent, etc* Ac<;:ording to the letter of the law the peasant 
WM freft to ohoodQ whether he would take an allotment or nbt* and tho 
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allotment price was regarded as being the payment price for the land only 
In actual practice however^ the landlord enjoyed the right to keep the 
peasant In a state of temporary bondage or grant him an allotment at a 
pnce The latter was more profitable for the landlord, as the laud was 
valued at a price >Vhlcb, m fact, meant that the peasant had not only to 
pay for the right to ose the land, but also for his release from serfdom 
The allotment price was 57 per cent higher than the purchase price of 
tho land in the Black Earth Belt and 125 per cent higher in tlie non 
Black Earth Belt, and instead of paying a total of 544/KlQOOO rubles as 
they would have done if they had bad to pay at the purchase price of tho 
land, the peasants os a whole, paid 867,000000 rubles. The burden of tlie 
allotment payments was so enormous that the peasants were unable to pav, 
and a hugo amount of arrears accuinulated Allotment payments were 
abolished only in 1905 as a result of the revolution in that year But they 
were abolished only after the (peasants had already paid more than half a 
billion rubles over and above the exorbitant price that had been fixed for 
the allotments 

P4Gh 20 Otrezki, literally **cut off’ When the serfs were cmoncl 
paled in 1861 and the holdings which they had been cultivating for tho 
serf owning landlords were allotted to them the landlords cut off the best 
parts of these holdings, including pastures and other services and ap 
propriated them to themselves [For the sake of convenience the Russian 
term is used throughout the text. — Ed Eng ed} The amount of land of 
which the peasants were deprived by moans of the otrezki at the time of 
their ‘ oraancipation*’ was very considerable, and the more valuable the 
land tho larger were the otrezki Thus m 15 gubernias in the non Black 
Earth Belt whore the land Is not so fertile, the peasants were deprived of 
4 per cent of their holdings, whereas In the Black Earth Belt llie otrezfd 
amounted to 28 per cent of the peasant holdings. The otrezki werx) also 
largest on the largest estatea For example, in tho Saratov Gubernia on 
estates up to 1,000 dessiatina the otrezki amounted to 30 per cent of the 
peasant holdings, whereas on estatea exceeding 1,000 dessiatine they 
amounted to 50 per cent. The otrezki were a means of subjecting tho 
peasants to extreme exploitation, first because they caused severe land 
hunger among the peasantry and second because tho otrezki were wedged 
In between the peasants’ allotments so that the latter could not till their 
land conveniently without trespassing and so wore obliged to rent tho 
Olrczki at exorbitant rents 

P/ffF 95 * Lenin wrote The Development of Capitalism in Russia dur 
ing the veUrs 1896 98 at the height of the theoretical controversy between 
tho Marxists and the NarodnIki, under very exceptional clrcumatanoes lie 
had thought of writing this book for some time and had already con 
ceived its general outline, but had not the opportunity to get down to the 
work In December, 1895 ho was arrested, and ho took advantage of his 
enforofid leisure tp start on the book* Ip Jonuarjr, 1896, ho wrote to 
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sister asking her lo arrange to have hooka sent to him The number of 
books to read in order lo collect material for this work was truly enorm 
OU 0 and all sorts of cunning devices had to be resorted to in order lo get 
them lo him Lenin completed hifl book while in exile in Siberia in he 
village of Shushensk Mmualnek Uyezd, in 189B 

This book baaed on a wealth of statiatlcal material, which Lenin himscU 
studied and worked up represents an unexcelled example of the application 
of the Marxian method in the mveBtigation of the development of the 
economy and class relationships in a particular country It shows also how, 
in the hands of a Marxist^ the material collected and compiled by liberal 
bourgeois economists and alatiBticlnns gives an entirely different picture 
from that presented by the latter and leads to entliely different conclusions* 
It presents an all aided an^ complete picture of the development of cap 
taliem in prerevolutionary Russia, and as such completely exposes the 
theoretical unsoundness and the reactionary and utopian character of the 
economic doctrines of the Narodnik! 

Lenin wrote this book a few years before the Revolution of 1905, and it 
lays down In fact the economic basis for defining the character ond the 
driving forces of the bourgeois democratic revolution in Russia and its 
prospects of growing into a aociolist revolution By that it laid the basis 
for the Bolshevik programme and strategy of that revolution and in panic 
ular for the Bolshevik solution of the agrarian problem in Russia In h a 
preface to the second edition of this book written in 1907, Lenin says that 
^Hhe correctness of the analysis of the social and economic structure of 
Russia given In this work on the basis of economic research and the critical 
study of statistical information is now' (fc, the period of the Revolution 
of 1905 07 — Ed ) “confirmed hy the open polUicol action of all classes In 
Uie oourse of the revolution ’ This book also reveals the general laws of the 
development of capitalism in conditions when strong survivals of serfdom 
are preserved and, in particular, it reveals the laws o! development of 
capitalism in the rural districts under these conditions For this reason 
it is a valuable contribution to the theory of Marxism Leninism, which was 
subsequently still further enriched by a number of other works on economics 
by Lenin This makes this work indispensable for the study of the theorot 
ical programmatic and strategical principles of Marxism Leninism 

The controversy between the Marxists and the Narodniki at that time 
centred around the question as to the path of development of Kussio by 
which was meant the old Russian Empire with it6 great variety of economic 
systems* The Marxists maintained that tho development and reorganisation 
of the country was proceeding along the lines of transition from serfdom 
to capitalism, that capitalism was winning the predominant position in tho 
economy of the country and that Russia was already a capitalist country 
with strong survivals of serfdom On the other hand, the Narodniki hold 
that Russlap capitalism was beirig artificially implanted by the tsarist govern 
pient and therofpre was weak and puny and had no future ; t)tot Russia 
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could avoid the capitalist path of devclopTOOut hy developing vfhat they 
called ' people s production * baaed on the village commune and agricultural 
and handicraft co operative aocietics 

After examining a mass of Btatisllcal dota and Zemstvo researches 
vfhich the Narodnik writers boforo him had usually handled in a tendrn 
cioua manner, Lenm showed that Russia was developing capitalistically not 
only in one or two districts but throughout the whole country, and ihot this 
development was only being retarded by the survivals of serfdom The central 
issue that Lenin advanced* and the one that gave nse to most controversy 
was the question of the formation of the home market as an essential con 
dition for the development of capitalism in Russia In this he refuted llio 
argument advanced by the Narodniki that Ru*53ian capitalism could only 
develop further if Russia l^ad a foreign market 

Lenin points out that the Marxian critique of capitalism differs from that 
of the Narodnik critique in that while the latter merely asserts that capital 
isni IS a system of exploitation, Marxism shows how this exploitation springs 
from the very system of productive relationships of capitalism and the whole 
development of the social and economic system While the Narodniki merely 
condemn tho capitalist system from the point of view of social ideals the 
Marxist must study the olaaaea that arise in the capitalist system which 
fight and which, in this fight, create the foundations of a new social pys- 
tern Neither the Narodniki nor Struve, who criticised the Narodniki, em 
phasistid the class struggle, which is a necessary condition for the creation 
of new social relationships 

In The Development' of Capitali in m Russia Lenin sums up the contro 
versy between the Marxists and the Narodniki on tho prospect of the capi 
talist development of Russia and finally and completely shatters the Narod 
nlk theory This book served as a manual and reference book for the revo 
lutionary Marxists at the end of the ‘nineties and was a powerful intellec 
lual weapon In the armoury of tho younger gonerotion of tho Party 

Apart from its significance as a weapon in the struggle for the correct 
Marxian conception of the development of the economy of and class relation 
ships in Russia this book was also nn important factor in the controversies 
that raged in tho Social Democratic movement outside of Russia In tho 
nineties of the last century a wide discussion was taking place among the 
German Social Democrats on the fundamental prlnciploa of Marxism, in 
eluding tho agrarian problem Tho German revisionists argued that the hws 
of development of capitalism in agnculture differed from those generating 
in industry and that the concentration of capital was not so groat in llio 
former as in the latter in view of the vitality of small peasant farming 
Lenin in this book smashes those revisionist theories, which in Rusela 
were defended by tho ‘legal Marxist ‘ Bulgakov and tlie Narodniki Chernov 
and others Ho deals in great detail with this in his works, Capitalism in 
Agriculture Now Data on the Laws of Capitalism in Agriculture and The 
Agrarian Question and the ^Critics of MarX*** (.Selected JForhSt Vol XJD 
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P4( lOl * “People** production (or people** Industry) and ‘‘artificial 
capitalisin'* are meaningless tcnna employed by tlio Narodniki and char 
aoteriae their theory Not being able to deny that capitalism was Rowing 
in Russia, but denying that capitalist relationships, i e ^ wage labour were 
becoming predominant, they asserted that this was a casual phenomenon in 
Russia artificially transplanted from Western Europe and that Russia would 
proceed along its own non capitolist path of development 

According to the NnrodnJlu the basis of society would bo “peoples 
industry’* by which they meant peasant oomxnunal economy and small handi 
croft industry 

/Mf 101 •* The Narodniki believed that the most effective bulwark 
against the growth and development of capitalism in Russia were the villago 
communes with their patriarchal, natural, self sufficing economy, in which 
wage labour and private property in land were supposed not to exist In 
Narodnik literature, therefore, the village commune is treated as the pnn 
cipnl ' bulwark** against capitalism Lenin in analysing the village commune, 
revealed the process of disintegration and the growth of capitalist and labour 
filemonta taking place within it and proved that it was not by any means a 
‘popular bulwark ' against capitalism but n pernicious survival of serfdom 
which bound the peasant to the landlord and tho landlord to the autocracy 
Ho showed that it hindered the development of capitalism as do all feudal 
survivals, but that, in ^ite of it, capitalism was progressing and breaking 
down tho natural self sufficing and soml self sufficing systeras of economy 
that stood in its way 

PAOf' 2M* Lenin’s work, What the *Triends of the People^ Are and 
How They Fi^ht Against the Social DemocralSt was written in 1894 and 
published illegally Only part I and part HI of this are availnblo for pub 
Uontion Part II was lost and has not been found to ibis day In this book, 
liGnin attacks the Narodniki whom the Social Democrats were fighting at 
that time 

Capitalism which had become fairly well developed in Russia In tha 
lecond half of tho nineteenth century, was beginning gradually to penetrate 
into agriculture Tho landlords, in whose hands economic and political 
power was concentrated, tried to adapt their economic system, which was 
based on serf labour, to tlie new conditions, Tho powerful peasant movement 
which broke out at that time compelled them to introduce tho so called 
“Groat* Reform of 1861 This halfhearted measure, however which was 
carried 6ut in the interests of the londlords and against tho Interests of tho 
peasants, merely served to retard the further development of capitalism In 
so for as the Reform was carried out by the government of the autocracy, 
^role Lenin, '^ibe peasants, after being ‘liberated ' found themsolves reduced 
to beggary, they passed from a state of slavery to the landlords into 4 
Stete of bondage to the ver;|^ same landlord* and their henolniien,’* 
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Tbe peaeanlry couW not become roconcUccl to this position The intCTCsts 
of the peasantry demanded not rcforma carried out from above by the land 
loids, but the revolutionory seizure of the land and the overthrow of the 
power of the londJords, But the pensanta at that time did not know how to 
fight, nor had the proletariat yet developed into an independent and organ 
laad class that could show the peasants ho/f to fight. Centuries of slavery, 
Lenin nTites in his article The Peasant Reform and The Proletarian Peas 
ant Retoluiion had ao crushed and stultified the peasanba that they were 
incapable of anything at the time the Reform was paeaed except sporadic 
and isolated rehelUons or rother riots, unenlightened by any political con 
BciouanesB The mood of the peasantry iheit dealro to throw off the yoke 
of the landlord was expressed by a small group of intollectuala, college 
students, the so called ‘commoners/* sons and daughters of petty officials, 
teachers and the lower clergy Among these, revolutionary aentimenta and 
the desire to oiertlirow the autocracy grew 

These revolutionary intellectuals and the first and foremost among them 
N G Chernyshovsky propagated the idea of a peasant revolution These 
revolutionaries regarded the ‘people the peasantry (hence the term Narod 
niki, from the word Narod meaning the people”), as the masses who 
were to make the revolution They pictured the peasantry as the class of 
the future and peasant economy as the best form of economic relationships 
they believed that the village commune was the foundation of future 
socialist society Consequently, the Narodnik revolutionaries were utopian 
ftocioHatft 

The Narodnik movement became widespread Its adherents believed 
that the masses of the peasantry, decohed by the autocracy would nse in 
rebellion In the minds of the NarodnikJ, the idea of a peasant revolution 
was combined with tlie idea of “peasant’ socialism, to which, tJicy believed, 
Russia vfQS tending without having to pass through the stage of capitallem, 
through wMch Western Fuxop© had to pass* 

The Narodnik ideology took shape mainly under the influence of 
M Bakunin and P Lavrov 

The “rebels,” as tlie Narodnik followers of the celebrated anarchist M 
Bakunin woro called believed tliat the transition to Boclalism would take 
place on the basis of Iho existing village communes, but that it was neccs 
snry to overthrow the ptote, which was destroying these communes The 
people, they arguod, were by their very nature rebels, opposed to the stale 
*1 hoy could be and aJiould be roused to rebellion in order to overthrow the 
expIoUor^, doatroy the stote and establish what the Bakun Inlets coifcolved 
as a nonetato federation of free communes, which they called socialism 
In a number of places thoy tried to rouse the peasants to rebellion, hut 
wero unsuccessful 

The followers of Lavrov believed that It was first of nil necessary to 
raise tlio cultural and intellectual level of the people Although Lavrov did 
not altogether deny the importance of political liberties and paid consideral/o 
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attention to the class struggle of the European proletariat he nevertheless 
attached greater importance to socialist propaganda conducted by ‘critically 
minded individuals 

In the seventies of the last century lorge circles of the youth \/cre im 
bued with Narodnik ideas. All wero imbued with the desire to serve tlie 
people, to help them to emerge from their condition of poverty and Igno 
rnnee The so called movement of ' going among the people ’ commenced 
Hundreds of intellectuals abandoned their studies and their homes donned 
peasant or working mens clothes and went into tlic countryside to live 
among the people and carry on education and propaganda work among 
them The autocracy retaliated to this movement with severe acts of repros 
Sion However, no big mass movement arose out of this going among the 
people The peasantry did not rise in rebellion But contact with the peas 
antry the study of socialist theories, mainly those emanating from Western 
Europe, and, finally, their persecution by the autocratic government, stii m 
lated these young intellectuals to seek for other methods of struggle. The 
going among the people” was a peaceful, educational movement in the 
main but the nefxt stage of the movement was marked by the creation of 
a revolutwnary organisation, Zeirdya i Volya (Land and Freedom) 

Organised in the penod of 1876 and 1878 the Zemlya i Volya group 
became the centre of tho Narodnik movement and represented a serious 
attempt to establish a revolutionary party in Russia Thb failure that at 
tended the work of agitation among the peasantry and the persecution by the 
government impelled the revolutionaries to adopt terroristic methods Terror 
became a method of political struggle Very soon, however, differences arose 
within the ranks of the Zemlya i Volya concerning methods of revolutionary 
work one group advocated carrying on agitational work among tho peasants 
and workers, while another group urged that all efforts be concentrated upon 
delivering terroristic blows against the government for tho purpose of com 
polling it to moke political concessions These differences led to a split m 
Zemlya i Volya which took place nt the Voronezh Congress in 1879 One 
group separated to form what was known as tho Cherny Peredcl (Black 
Hedistribution) It clung to the old Narodnik traditions and proclaimed 
the slogan of gonoral redistribution of all the land The other group formed 
the Narodnaya Volya (Peoples Will) Party, which openly adopted tho 
methods of terroristic struggle against the autocratic government and tho 
immediate aim of which was to overthrow tsarism by seizing power 

The J^arodnaya Volya, like all the Narodnlklv believed that socialism 
could be achieved through the medium of the village commune In order 
to achieve socialism, they believed, it was necessary to bring about an 
‘^economic revolution” which would transfer alt the means of production to 
the tollers But unlike the Narodnik! of the ‘seventies they hold that while 
Europe was on the verge of such on economlo revolution, Russia had first 
to pass through a political revolution In order to overthrow the autocracy 
The revolutionary Narodniki regarded the workers as those who hud 
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only temporarily abandoned tho plough, peBaantfl who had put on city clothea 
But in carrying on their work among the workers they» found that the latter 
were more susceptible to aociabsi propaganda than the peasants that the 
workers made the best rovolutionariea and Socialists, and that they repre 
Bented tho best field in which to carl7 on ihmr work PlcUiartov, who at 
that time was still a Narodnik rebel/* wont to the Cossack stanitza (vll 
lage) of Kamenek in the hope that the unrest that prevailed there would 
grow into a big rebellion like those of Pugachev and Stenka Rasin He had 
to confess, however, that the peasant uprising was a failure, that the peas 
ants acted In a disunited manner and failed to display the necessar) 
persistence When, some time later, tho etrike among the workers emplo)ed 
at factories on the banks of tho Obvod Canal in Sh Petersburg broke out, 
Plekhonov could not help observing the solidarity, persistence the high 
degree of class consciousness and understanding of the duna of the struggle 
displayed by these ^Vebels,* 

The Narodnaya Volya concentrafed their main efforts on terroristic acts, 
and particularly on what they called ‘^central* acts of terror, that is to say, 
against the tsar On Match 1, 1881, they organised tho asaasaination of 
tlio tsar After this, however, they found themselves at a deadlock The 
tsar was killed, but the popular rebellion that they bad expected did not 
ensue. The autocracy quickly recovered from the heavy blow and passed to 
tho offensive The path of terror, of acts of individual heroism, proved to 
lead nowhere 

The * Black Redistribution** organisation existed for a fe>v years and 
then fell to pieces, for socialist propaganda continued to bo a failure In 
tho rural districts, whereas successful work among the workers led to the 
path of politiral action In 1883, a number of the leaders of the Black Re- 
distribution ' organisation abandoned Narodnik views, recognised the class 
struggle of the proletariat as an independent struggle and fonned the 
Emancipation of Labour* group 

rho more the working class grew, the more the bosis of Narodnik views 
was undermined 

By the ’nineties, capitabsm had penetrated the rural districts to an ex 
traordinaiy extent It broke up the village commune and accelerated the 
process of class differentiation among the peasantry The labour movement 
spread and at the same tune the Narodnik movement became disintegrated 
A number of the Narodnlki abandoned their former views and joined 
the Social Democrats Others mainly those of the Narodnaya Volya^ put 
socialism in the background and the political struggle m tho foreground of 
tljeir activities and becoming disillusioned In regard to the efficacy of tor 
rorlatic methods, abandoned the revolutionary struggle and became hour 
geola reformists Still others tried to rejuvenate Narodnik principles with 
injections of Marxism, which, of course, they failed to understand 

In those years the intellectuals, and principally tho students were faced 
with tho alternative of choosing between tho Marxian and Narodnik ideol 
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ogie3 In those circumstances as Lenin wrote opposing the principles of 
the Nnrodniki and advocating Marxism meant “a determined and final lup- 
lure wUh all petty bourgeois ideas and tneorles*^ Lenin m nltacLing the 
Narodnik! proved that their actions wore noiv rcactlonnry> that they were 
drugging the movement backward 

T^e principal ‘hheml Narodnik’ writers — Mlkhailov’^ky Yuzhokov, 
N — on end YV — argued that Rusfllon capitalism waa an artificial cio* 
atlon that in Rufifiia capitalism destroyed the productive forces and wris 
only n source of evil 

The Narodnikl failed to understand that capitalism marked enormous 
progress compared with the acmlserf relations that were so powerful nt 
that time They attacked the Marxists for regarding capitalism as progres 
aive and argued that this was tantamount to justifying capitalism Ihcy 
failed to understand that the Marxists were more profound and far sighted 
and that, m its development^ capitalism created its own grave digger — the 
proletariat 

This brings us to another error under which the Narodnikl lalioured 
they failed to uudacstaud Uvat society k dwi<jkd luto they dwl not 

see the cloas struggle they did not appreciate the rolo of the proletariat as 
a separate class, On the other hand they ascribed special qualities to the 
JntollectuaU, put them as It were, '*above” all classes, and believed that 
they Were the principal driving force of history 

Colonisatiorii the reorganisation of the Peasants Bank the ot-ganlsation 
of rural cooperative workshops {artels)^ cheap credit these wore the mea 
sures advocated by the liberal Narodmki in order to save peasant farming 
As a manor of fact, these were bourgeois measures, only an insignihcaut 
minority of the peasants could profit by credits and banks and the oo 
operative woikshops either fell to piocos, or else were converted into rural 
capitalist enterprises 

^ho hbcrnl Nnrodniki of the ’ninolics ie the years when the brond 
labour movement began to develop, retreated from the posilioiis of the reyo 
lutionary Narodnikl of the seventies. 

Lenin’s criticism of tlie principles of the Narodnikl differs prontly from 
that of the “legal Marxists’ ond also from that of Plckhanov Tho ^Icgnl 
Marxists” cntioiaed the pott> bourgeois views of the Narodnikl from the 
bcuigeois point j of view fiom the point of view of those who defend the 
development of capitalism Plekhnnov crltlciBcd tho Narodnikl for their re 
actionary utopian views, for their desire to turn back the wheels of the 
economic development of Russia, but ho failed to observe the other side of 
this petty bourgeois movement vi^ the desire to defend tho democratic 
intereBlB of tlie peasantry in their struggle against the ’privileged landlord^’ 
and against tlio survivals of serfdoo^ The attitude taken by Lenin quite 
definitely advanced the idea of an alliance between tho proletariat and t) e 
^ peasantry In a bourgeois democratic revolutioiij under the leadership of the 
proletariat 
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An analysis of ttio economic views of the Narodniki la given In Thu 
Deielopment of Capitalism in RussiCt in this volume 

PA( F 281 ♦ In their controversies with the Social Democrats, the Narod 
niki in the nineties accused the former of having renounced the ideals of 
the fathers,'* le the traditions of the old revolutionary Narodniki who 
colled for the fight against tsarism and the bourgeoisie They were of the 
opinion that by carrying on agitation concerning matters oHecting the cco 
nomio conditions of the workers, the Social Dcmoci ats were abandoning the 
political struggle against the autocracy (Alost often however they regarded 
the * Economists,*' ic, those Social Democrats who considered that the work 
ing class should concern itself only with economic questions and leaVe pol 
iticB alone, ns the only true representatives of Marxism ) When the Social 
Democrats argued that capitalism was more progressive than the survivals 
of serfdom, the Narodniki wrongly accused them of being the champions of 
capitalism 

F 4( h * GladBtone*8 Land Bills The Bills Introduced in theBiitlah 
Parliament by Prime Minister Glodstone affecting land tenure in Irel^ind 
According to the Land Act of 1870, in the event of a landlord cancelling 
the lease of a tenant before the lease had expired, he had to compensate the 
tenant for the impiovcmenis ho had made on the land This Act also created 
an oppoitunily for the tenants to purchase their holdings The Gladstpnian 
Land Acts did not solve the agrarian problem in Ireland their whole pur 
pose waa by making slight concessions lo the Irish peasants, to cut the 
ground from under the revolutionary movement 

PA( b 28') ** In 1083, 1804 and 1889 the German Chancellor, Bismarck, 
introduced social insurance laws for workers as a means of countemetmg 
the growth of soclalllsm among the working class Only a section of the 
working class was brought under the Insurance Act, and the financial bur 
don of this insurance was put inolnly on the workers themselves 

F 292 • Temslty SoboT, ot National Asswnbly \ba asaatnWy Vha 
repreBentalives of the Boyars the nobility and of a section of the merchants, 
convoked by the tsars of Muscovy to discuss important political affairs and 
questions of war and peace This assembly was established In the Blxteenth 
century and existed for 150 years, being convoked only at long intervals In 
the latter half of the nineteenth century tlio question' was again raised of 
establishing a representative institution and the historic name of Zemsky 
\obor was adopted for it By this term the liberals Imd In mind a sort of 
lestricted parliament The Narodnaya Volya isis^ however, implied by this 
teim a fully empowered constitutent asaembly 

PACF 293 * This refers to a letter written by Morx to the editor of 
Otcchestveniye Zapishi {Home Holes) in 1877 The letter deals with the 
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{[ueBtion as to whether Russia would poss through the capitalist stage of 
development or would pass straight to socialism without passing through the 
capitalist stage In this letter Marx wrote 

‘*In the postscript to the second German edition of Capital — I speak of 
a great Russian critic and man of learning’ (i c , Chemyshevsky — Ed ) 
*Vith the high consideration he deserves. In his remarkable articles this 
writer has dealt with the question whether, as her liberal cconomista mam 
turn Russia must begin by destroying la commune rutale [the village com 
mune] in order to pass to the capitalist regime* or whether, on the con 
trary she can without experiencing the tortures of this regime appropriate 
aU its fruits by developing ses propres donnSes historigues [the particular 
historic conditions already given her] He pronounces m favour of this 
latter solution 

After paying his tribute to Cbemyeliovsky Mart goes on to say 
Russia continues to pursue the path she haa followed since 1861 ^ (i e the 
path of capitalist development — Ed ), ah© will lose the finest chance ever 
offered by history to a nation in order to undergo all the fatal vicissitudes 
of the capitalist regime,^ (Cf A/orac £nge/j Correspondence, Letter No 167) 

Marx and Engels also, wrote a number of other letters and articles on 
the question of the economic development of Russia (including their intro- 
duction to the Russian edition of the Communist Manifesto) In oil these 
writings the founders of scientific communisqi express the opinion that if 
the village commune in Russia did not undergo further destruction — and at 
that lime it was breaking up very considerably — then it might serve os a 
stepping stone to communism In other words, if Russia did not develop 
along capitalist lines, then Uio village commune could serve as a means 
whereby she could pass to communism They were of the opinion that a 
necessary condition for this was a socialist revolution in the West and the 
overthrow of the autocracy in Russia But Marx and Engels immediately 
added that Russia had already made big strides towards capitalism 

In 1892 Engels wrote to N — on that he did not see that the ‘‘results 
of the Industrial revolution that is taking place before our very eyes m 
Russia dlffei* in any way from those we see or saw In England, Germany, 
or in America ^ 

The Narodnikl tried to interpret Mores letter to mean that he supported 
their point of view, beginning with Chemyshevsky They particularly tiled 
to make capital of Marx s loiter to the editor of Otechestveniye Zaphki and 
that is why Lenin dealt with that letter and exposed tholr attempts to mis 
interpri^t it The Narodmki did not understand the ideas of Marx and 
Engels which were that countries having a precapitalist social system can 
develop along non capitalist linos only on the condition that the proletarian 
socialist revolution i$ victorious in the big capitalist countries. This idea 
was atill further developed by Lenin (See also the Programme of the Com 
muhUt Intematwnul ) 
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!*4(L 29 J ♦ The Emancipation of Labour** Croup One of the firat 
Social Democratlo organiaalions and founder of Social Democracy in Kus- 
Bio It was formed in Switzerland in 18fi3 by members of the * Black Re 
distribution’ group then lu exile — George Plckhanev» Paul Axelrod, Vera 
Zasulioli, Leo Deutach and V Ignatov ' 

In its theoretical activity^ the * Emancipation of Labour” Croup aub 
jectcd to criticism iho theory and practice of revolutionary Narodiam of 
the ’seventies and eighties and in the vmrks of Plekhanov laid the theorct 
teal foundations for the rising Social Democratic and labour movement m 
Russia In 1884 Plekhanov drew up the first draft ptograitutie which, how 
ever, Btill boro the impress of survivals of Narodism (overeatimation of the 
role pf the intelligeiitaia, recognition of terror, etc ) and also of Lasselle 
aniam (advocacy of co opoTativo workshops) The second draft programme 
draivn up by Plekhanov m 1887 was more in line with the Marxian point 
of view and included the demand that the workers capture political 
power But both at that time and later. In the ninotica there were ele 
menia of opporlumsm in the views of the mombera of tho group, parlicu 
lorly in those of Plekhanov and still more so in thoai of Axelrod, which 
flubsequently developed into Menshovism 

One of the first tlungs the group tried to do was to establlah contacts 
In Russia, but it was not successful in its organisational activities Tlie group 
published the Library of Modern Socialism wliich included the works of 
Marx and Engels (ComipMUiaf Manifesto Ludtvig Feuerbach^ etc ), and 
also the worls of Pleljhanov (Socialism and the Political Struggle Our 
Differences etc ) 

In 1888 tile group formed the Russian Social Democraiic League which 
united the Ruaaian Social Dcmocrata abroad Iho League publlaliod a 
magazine called The Social Democrat^ which woa edited by the group With 
tho development of Marxism and the Social Democratic movement In Russia 
fn the nineties the ‘’Emancipation of Labour Group tried to enlavgo its 
organisational contacts. In 1895 Lenin eatablished contact with tho gioup 
in the name of the St Petersburg League of Struggle When Lonin and the 
other active members of tho St Peterburg League of Struggle bad served 
their term of exile, they assisted by the Emancipation of Labour* Gioup 
founded tho newspaper hkra (Tho Spark) 

Tho “Emancipation of Labour’ Group was dissolved at the Second 
Congress of tiie Russian Social Democratic Labour Party in 1903 

P/i( h 100 * Lenin here refers to llio Kiiesian section of the First Inter 
national which was formed in 1870 This section was grouped around 
N Utin in Geneva Its organ was fffarodnoye Dyclo (The Peoples Cause) 
*lhe group did not have much influence m Russia Tho ideology of the 
group was not very distinct and In the main approximated to early Noxod 
idk ^ewe It is luterestlng to note that Marx was authorised to represent 
KussIa ni tho First InttrnaUonal 
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i( f 310* In the controverBy wMch then raged around the question 
of the Peasant Reform, le, the emancipation of the serfs Cliernyahevsky 
was almost the only vrritor who consistently championed the Interosts of the 
peasantry against the encroachments of the landlords. Taking the widest 
possible advantage of the legal possibilities he wrote a series of articles on 
the peasant question His appeal, To the Gentr/s PeasantSf was a piece of 
direct revolutionary propaganda, in which he called upon the peasants to 
organise and prepare for armed rebellion For this manifesto ho was sent 
enced to penal servitude in Siberia 

A ISil * The article The Economic Content 0 / Narodism and the 
Criticum oj It in Mr S^mt;e5 ^ooA: was published in a sympoamm entitled 
Malenals on the Characterisation of Our Economic Development, which 
was confiscated and destroyed by the tsarist censorship The article was 
an attack on the ‘legal Marxists* In the beginning of the 'nineties, when 
the rapid development of capitalism clearly proved the unsoundness of 
Narodnik theories a change took place in the ideology of a section of the 
Russian intclligonisia The ideas of Marxism begun to spread widely in 
Russia The Narodnik ideology, which until that lime had prevailed among 
the intelligentsia and particularly among the revolutionary intelligentsia, 
was attacked not only by the * Emancipation of Labour Group and the 
illegal Social Democratic circles which began to spring up at that time, to 
one of which Lenin belonged — but also by the so called “legal Marxists ** 
Tho ^ legal Marxists" were bourgeois thinkers who tried to utilise Marx 
ism for tho purpose of jufillfylng tho class imeresta and tasks of the hour 
geoisie Russia at that time was very rapidly becoming transformed into a 
capitalist country, and, accordingly, the bourgeoisie tried to play the lead 
ing role in the economic, cultural and political life of the country The 
* legal Marxists" reflected the ideology of the progressive strata of the rla 
Ing hourgeoiaie and their striving towards hegemony amlds^ tho condltloim 
of tho increasing capitalist development of the country It was piccisely 
this striving for hegemony that the * legal Marxists' expressed, and In their 
struggle Against the Narodmki thev used Marxism In order to prove that 
capitalism and the bourgaolsie were Inevltablo and progressive 

But genuine Marxism not only exploinod and proved that capitalism 
was inevitable and progressive compared with serfdom and its survivals in 
taariBi Rusala, it also proved that there wore inherent contradictions in 
capitalism which would destroy it Genuine, revolutionary Marxism proved 
that capitalism and the bourgeoisie create their own grave digger, viz , tho 
proletariat, which in fighting for the socialist revolution, will establish 
its dictatorship and build socialist society This revolutionary substance of 
Marxism was obUlorated by the "revisions" which the “legal Marxists" in 
troduced into Marxism One of the moat important works published by tho 
"legal Marxists" V^aa that published In 1894 entitled Critical Observations 
the Question of the Economic Ocvelopment of Russia, by P B Struve, 
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In ihifl book, Sinive under the cloak of Marxiam, obviouely distorts Marx 
iBm rhe only one to oppose Struve at that time was Lenin, In the above 
mentioned article 

In this article Lenin attacks the liberal bourgeois distortions of Marxism 
The article Is based on a lecture Lenin delivered in thb autumn of 1894 
to a small circle at which Struve was present entitled The ReilectioM of 
Marxism in Bourgeois Literature In this lecture Lenin attacked Struve much 
more strongly than in the article This attack was modified somewhat in the 
article partly for reasons of the censorship and partly for the sake of the 
‘alliance* with legal Mantiam In the common fight against the Narodnlkl * 

After Lenin had expressed his criticism of Struve the latter, for a 
tbno, turned to the Left (in fact, be wrote the Manifesto of the First Con 
gross of the HSDLP) but later, like all the ‘legal Marxists*^ he went 
Btill further in his “refutations* of Marx The ideological connoetion be 
tween Russian ‘legal Marxism’ and West European revisionism 18 obvioua 
l.«nin defined the class nature of ^ legal Morxlem* as the reflection of 
Marxism in bourgeois literature’, in other words, ho regarded it as a 
bourgeois school of thought With his usual penetration Lenin realised that 
the * legal Marxists * were the future bourgeois liberals It is characterislio 
that Plckhanov did not foresee this. The latter did not oppose the “legal 
Marxists until they hod actually gone over openly to the camp of the 
bourgeoisie This was not accidental on the part of Plekhanov, the future 
leader and theoretician of Menshevism Lenin showed that tlie successivo 
Hight opportunist trends in Russian Social Democracy, Including Menshov 
ism, were the continuation of ‘legal Marxism’ “ Legal Marxism,* Econ 
omism and Menshevism ’* Lemn wrote, “represent various forms of the 
manifestation of the same historical trend'* » la other words, ‘legal Marx 
ism was Uio first link In the chain of opportunism which ultimately 
luisumcd the form of Menshevism, which is the rofiection of the bourgeois 
infiuonce upon the piolelariat 

‘Ldgal Marxism” renewed its ideological armoury to corre^ond to the 
evolution of the Russian bourgeoisie In the beginning of the twentieth 
cenluiy the Mega) Marxists” came out openly in opposition to Marx ^nd 
preached idealism On the eve of the Revolution of 1905, legal Marxists,” 
like Struve became the leaders of the liberal movement Struve bocomo 
the leader of the Zemstvo Constitutionalists (Emancipation League) and 
editor of their organ (190'105) In the Revolution of 1905, the ex “legal 
Marxists * formed the nucleus of the Constitutional Democratic Parly The 
independent action of the proletariat in the Revolution of 1905 and Its 
hegemony in the revolutionary struggle drove the ex “legal Marxists’* to 
counter revolution and mysticism In the period of reaction they parti 
clpatcd In publishing the counter rovolulionary magazine, Vekhi (Land 
marks) 1 which waged a scurrilous campaign against the revolution and 
supported the foptessivb mcaautes of the autocracy During the World War 
they particulorly Struve, come out (is the ideologists of Rusalan imperial 
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isra, and during iKe Revolution of 1917 they were out and out counter 
royoluUonaries The port of the article given In ihii volunte presents the 
theoretical lines of Lenin's controveiBy with Struve, 

f^ACC ^ ♦♦ In opposing the revolutionary transition from capitalism 
to sooialism Struve expreesed the eume ideas aa those expressed by the le- 
vislQuifllfl AU the revialomata declared that Marx of the 'forties waa one 
thing while the later Marx, who had become wiser/ was another The 
rcvWonista and Struve said that they could not accept what Marx and 
Engels wrote in tho Communist Manijesto vit*f “In depicting the most gen 
eral pUafics of the development of the proletariat, traced the more or 
less veiled civil war, raging within existing aociety, up to the point where 
that war breaks out into open revolution and where the violent overthrow 
of tho bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the away of the proletariat" 

hrom the very beginning Engels regarded Struve es an a^pologiat of 
capitalism who looked at the transition from capitalism to socialism from 
the reformist point of view In a letter to N — on written In 1893 Engels 
said “Where he" (Struve) 'is decidedly wrong is In comparing the present 
state of Russia with that of the United States In order to refute what ho 
calls your peodinustiQ views of the future' {ie the intensifioatloQ of the 
class struggle in capitalist aociety, crises etc — Ed) 'He says the e^il 
consequences of modem capitalism in Russia will be as easily overcome' 
U without fierce olaaa struggle^ — Ed ) ' as they were in the United 
States (Marx EngeU Correspondence, Letter No 225 ) 

PACE 334* The Gotha Programme The programme of the German 
Social Demo Qratlo Party adopted in 1875 at its Congress in Gotha At this 
Congress, the two socialist parties which had existed hithertd^ i e the 
Lseaallcans (opportunists) and the Eisonachers (in the maln> Marxists), 
united fo form the Social Domocratio Party of Germany Marx very strongly 
crltloiscd this programme. In his pamphlet, Critique of the Gotha Fro* 
gramme, ho wrote? “Vulgar socialism (and with it a section of the demo 
crats) has taken over from bourgeois economics the method of treating 
and considering dislrlhuUon as being independent of the methods of (pro 
duction and thereby representing socialism as turning principally on dlstrl* 
budonC* (Cf Critique of the Gotha Programme, pp 32-33, our italics 
-Ed) 

Stmvo quoted tho above passage from Marx's pamphlet os an epigraph 
to his hook, but ho omitted the words wo have emphasised 

PAGE 341 * This draft programme was written by Lenin While he was 
in prison at the end of 1895, several months of ter, while still in prison, he 
wrote the explanation to tho programme Tho work was passed out of the 
prison in the Summer of 1896 It was written in Invisible ink between the 
lines of a book. The object of tho draft programme was to form a single, 
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cenlraBsed, nalionnl Social Demooratio Party in Russia and it waa 'written 
for the League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Gasa 
While broadly enunciating tlie taaks of the economic struggle the draft 
also very distinctly formulates the tasks of the political struggle The lead 
ing postulates of this draft programme are the development of the class 
consciousness of the proletariat the fight for the transference of political 
power to the working class tlie fight for socialiam, the fight against the 
autocracy and against the bourgeoisie 

PACE 343* By convoking the Zemsky Sober or National Assembly 
Lenin meant convoking a Constituent Assembly (Sec note to poge 

P 4( h 343** Guilds Close corporations of master handicraftsmen which 
existed in Europe in the Middle Ages, introduced into Russia to some extent 
in the eighteenth cenlvuy The object of the guilds was to protect the 
monopoly of the craft for the members of the guild They mointnined a 
strict and complicated system of rules to which those desiring to follow the 
particular craft were obliged to conform In order to become a master crafts- 
man the craftsman had first to pass through a period of apprenticeship 
and then serve as a journeyman and in passing from one stage to the 
other he had to undergo a severe tost of skill The guilds were one of the 
olislacles to the development of capitalism and of the class struggle in 
industry 

P i( F * The most hnportant event in the labour movement in Russia 
in the ’eighties was the strike at the Morozov textile mills in 1885 The 
strike was called forth by the eemi serf condltlone of exploitation to which 
the workers in these mills were subjected The strike was well organised 
and was led by class conscious workers wlvo had been trained oa a result 
of the socialist propaganda earned on in the ’seventies The leaders of the 
strike were arrested and tned, but were acquitted As a result of the strike 
the government passed the Factory Act of Juno 15 1586 The \ct prohib 
ilod strikes but made it compulsory for the employers to pay wages at 
least once a month, prohibited the payment of wages in goods or coupons 
prohibited the employers from Imposing fines exceeding one ruble for being 
absent from work and ordered that the money obtained from fines be pul 
into a workers welfare fund In the very next year, however, all the 
‘’concessions contained in this Act wore nullified by a number of reserve 
lions* 

P F 36*1** The stmkes which took place in St Petersburg in the 
spring of 1896 were oallod forth by the following circumstances to celebrate 
the coronation of Nicholas II, the employers declared a holiday and closed 
the factories The workers demanded to be paid for the time lost during 
tljla compulsory holiday The employers refused to ooncedo to this demand, 
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ond 30,000 weavers and spinners camo out on strike Tho strike lasiea 
nliout three weeks The dimensions and organised character of the strike not 
Only made on irapreseion on tlie Russian workers hut also on tho Enghsji 
and Gormon workers The demands put fonvnrd during the strike were not 
of a narrow craft character but were such as nfFected the conditions of 
'all workers The demands were a Bhorler working day, workers control 
of the fine fund, etc Political demands were also put forward Certain of 
the economic demands were granted and otliera, the emplojers promised to 
Consider This promise tvas not kept and in tho begmnuig of 1897 strikes 
broke out again In a number of mills The government tried to Crush tho 
strike of 1896 by a seriea of repressive measures Nearly 1 000 strike] s 
Were arrested and deported from St Petersburg Willc the Minister of 
Finance iasued an appeal to the strikers not to pay any heed to ' anonym 
ous letter®/* by which ho meant tho manifestoes issued by llie League of 
Struggle (C/ note to page -169 In reply to Witte, tho League Issued 
a manifesto in which it said to tho strikers The government is now talk 
ing with ufl, a tiling it never did before Let us ppurn iU appeals and con 
tlnue our arduous but glorious cause * 

f W* The nineties witnessed die rapid industrial development 
of Russia Heavy industry grew up and foreign capital flowed into tlio 
country on a large scale The mining and metallurgical Industries Itnmedi 
aiely came to the foi^front The rapid concentration of industry took place 
New districts became Industrialised one after another, such as the Donets 
Basin Towns grew rapidly and the railway system spread Capital raoro 
than ever penetrated into agnculture, the conditions appeared for tlio 
oraation of the internal market 

The ranks of tho proletariat increased olso The industrial |)oom affected 
the proletariat, the bourgeoisie and tho intelligentsia Class consciouane'^s 
began to develop The strike movement created favourable ground for lliu 
growth of Marxian influence and for the development of the activity of 
die Social Democratic organisations The Leagues of StruggJo /or tho Emaru 
cipatlon of tlie Working Class, whifch sprung up in several of the big Indus* 
trial centres in the 'nineties, passed from propaganda to mass agitation 
Among the radical and revolutionary Intelligentsia who in tho seventies 
Were mainly under the influence of Narodnik views a process of class 
differentiation began to take ploco as a consectuenca of these events, one 
eeotlon went ovpr to the aide of tho liberol bourgeoisie and another sdc- 
tion went over to the aide of Marxism 

As early w 1893 the Narodnoye Pravo (Poopfe^ RtQhis) Party was 
formed This wos a Narodnik party led by M A NaOionson It expounded 
its programme ip the pamphlet mentioned by Lenin, An Urgent Question, 
and lu tho Mamjesto of the **Narodnoye Pravo** Party They criticised tho 
^roly cultural work of tho majority of tho Narodnikl of the late ’eighties 
artd wHy *njnctioa,and proclaimed as their main task the struggle for polil 
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ical liberty and for fl ‘ CoiistJtutlon * le for the restriction of llie taniist 
autocracy by a popular assembly By renouncing eocialisni oltlioiigh not 
openly^ and by recognising the necessity of fighting for a Constitution the 
Narodnoye Pravo hoped to influence t;he opposttion and liberal elements 

The change in the outlook of the revoluiipnary groups of the intelligent 
fiia was most strikingly expressed by the manner in which they turned to 
wflrila Marxism Lenin mentioned one of these groups tiz the so called 
Fourth Narodnaya Volya Leaflet* group which was formed m 1091 This 
groupy which published the iVarodnaya Volya Leaflets, posaesacd a well or 
ganised printing plant, m which the publications of the St Petersburg 
League of Struggle, and Incidentally the works of Lenin, were also printed 
This group more and more departed from Narodisni and approacltcd closer 
to Marxism It carried on work among the workers and os a result of this 
contact with the workers it gradually came over to the side of Social 
Democracy Leaflet No 4 was almost a Social Democratic document 

Among the events which marked the rise of the revolutionary movement 
and its turn towards Social Democracy, Lonln includes the appearance of 
the magaaine, iRa6o<fnA (The Worker) y published abroad by the League 
of Russian Social Democrats and edited by the Emancipation of Lobour’ 
Croup (Cf nolo to page 401 ) Lenin participated in the work of orgnn 
jsing tho publication of this magorine 

f i( h WJ ** On his arrival in St Petersburg in 1093, Lcum estab 
lished contacts with a group of Social Democrats that wos carrying on 
propaganda work among the St Petersburg workers Very soon Lenin as- 
sumed a leading ^position in tins group In 1894 95 tho group was trans- 
formed into a strong organisation which later adopted the name of the St 
Petersburg League of Struggle for the Emanclpotlon of the Working Clae^ 
Tho League developed energetic propaganda activity in the factoiiea and 
was able to make use of the “legal Marxists* for the purpose of winning 
the revolutionary minded intellectuals away from the influence of Narodism 
Ihe leading part it played m Uie strikes of 1895 and 1896 parlfcularly 
helped tho League to grow, become strong and acquire considorablo influ 
enco among tho masses of tho workers Dunng this Bpontanoous up 
heavol, * as Lenin called It, the League issued a tiumbor of manifestoes and 
leaflets, members of the League personally took part in leading the 
strikes, which for the first time enabled tho Social Democratic organisation 
to establish fairly close contact with the mass labour movement 

Lenin himself took an active and loading part in tho work of the 
league In particular, he wrote a number of pamphlets at tho requoat 
of the League, for example What the * Friends of the PeepW' Are, etc y 
On Fines Strikes, a number of monifcstocs and a draft programme While 
in prison (he was arrested on the night of December 24 1895), bo con 
imucd to load the League and wrote a number of works whioh he inanagpd 
to smuggle out of prieon 
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The S( Petersburg League of Struggle passed from the stage of 
carrying on propaganda for the ideas of socialism among small groups of 
class conscious workers to the stage of carrying on wide agitation among 
the moss of the proletariat in connection with their economic and general 
conditions of bfe^ and linked up this agitation and call for struggle against 
capitalism and the bourgeoisie with the pobtical struggle -against the 
autocracy 

The leading group of the League in the period 1894 to 1896 (Lenin» 
Krzhizhanovsky, Martov, Vaiieyev Slarkov, Radchenko and others), was 
known as the 'old men' in contradistinction to the young men," the 
future “Economisls, In 1896 nearly all the "old men' were arrested and 
the leadership of the League passed Into the hands of the V^ung men" 
37 f 

P4(E 371 * Simultaneously with the numerical growth of the Social 
Democratic movement in tho 'nineties^ a change took place In its tactics 
and in the character of its work The work darned on hitherto in exclusive 
study circles, in which a comparatively few advanced workers obtained 
political education, gave way to mass agitation A Kremer, one of the 

members of a Jewish Social Democratic circle m the town of Vilna, wrote 

a pamphlet entitled On AgUation, which was edited by J 0 Martov 
This pamphlet, even In manuscript form passed from hand to hand among 
ihc workers and became widely known fn this pamphlet the authors ar 

guod tliat the time bad come for tho Social Democratic organisation to 

emerge from Uie narrow confines of study circles and plunge into tlie thick 
of the proletarian masses to take up agitational work on economic questions 
among the workers In this fight for new tactics, however, they went to the 
extreme and put the political stnigglo somewhat In the background 

PACE 383* Tho Act of June 14 (June 2, old style), 1897, providing 
for a shorter working day, was passed by the government after the St 
Petersburg textile atnkca of 1895 96 This Act was analysed in a detailed 
and popular rtanner by Lenin in hii pamphlet, The New Factory Act, This 
pamphlet was regarded at the time by the ‘Emancipation of Labour' 
Group Os tho beat piece of working class literature ever written, In it Lenin 
explains why the Act was passed, traces its history and shows that tho 
forces that compelled tho govemraont to make concessions were "the St, 
Petersburg workers and tho big strikes they organised in 1895-96 ' Dunng 
those Btnkes dohnlte demands were put to tho government and the League 
of Struggle distributed manifostoeB and leaflets among tho workers 

The Act of Juno 14 (June 2, old style), 1897, restricted the working day 
to 11V4 hours and introduced a compulsory Sunday holiday In hia pamphlet 
Lenin analysed this Act in detail and showed how insignificant were the 
concessionB tlie government made and how easily the capitallalfl and the 
officials could evade even these 'But the very fact that the Act was passed," 
Lenin wrote, "is a tribute to the success of the labour moyemont and will 
give an unpetnt to the further development of the movemont*" 
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P'iCE 390 * The j^rotest of tho aeventoen Social Demo crata was ^vrltten 
by LeniD In the autumn of 1899» while he was In exile In addition to 
Lenin, it wna signed by N K Knipekaya V V Starkov G M Krzhizha 
novsky Z ^ Nevzorova, P P Lepeahinsky, P V Lengnik and other 
Social Democrats then in exile This protest waa called forth by the publi 
cation of a document that later became known qb the Credo, or confession 
of fnltU of the opportumat scolion of Russian Social Democracy at that time 
known oa the ^^Econonnsts * The Economists held that the main task 
of the working class waa to fight for their every day economic needs and 
denied that the revolutionary political struggle of the proletariat was of 
any importance Instead of the tasks of overthrowing the autocracy, of cap 
taring political power and of the revolutionary transformation of capitalist 
society the reformists advanced the tasks of reforming the existing order 
in a liberal democratic direction Tho foct that they adopted a rofomiist 
platfoiTO brought the Economists close to the 'legal Marxists” The "legal 
Marxists* adapted the theories of Marxism to the pobtical interests of 

the bourgeoisie, but the Economists not only adapted the theories of Marx 
ism to these interests but also to the pracUce of the labour movements 

Tlie Credo formulated in the most logical manner the position taken up 

by Uie Economists, it advised the workers to confine themselves to the 

Blniggle for economic improveiuents and to leaie the political struggle to 
the bourgeois liberals The Credo wos ^vritten by E Kuskova, who ad\o- 
cated Economist views among the Marxist Intelligentsia in Su Petersburg 
The advocacy of Economist views m Russia coincided with the spread 
of revisionism in Western Euiope The popularity which Bernsteins book, 
The Prercqiusilei of Socialism and the Tasks of Social Democracy, enjoyed 
was due to the fact that a rather strong opportunist trend had already 
arisen in the labour movement at that time (the nineties of the last cen 
tury), and Bernsteins attack on oithodox Marxism was the most striking 
expression of that trend at that time Economism was a Rnssian variety 
ot revisionism and the Russian branch of international opportunism 
The origin of Ecoaomiam is explained in Lenin s article The Urgent 
Tasks of Oar Movement m Volume II of Selected Works An extensive 
review and criticism of Economism will bo found in What Is To Be Done?, 
olso in Volume II 
> 1 

P4( [ lyn^* Tlie revolutions of 1848 m France Germany Austria 
and other countries in Western Europe were bourgeois rovoliitions. The 
revolutionary tide was set ilowing by tho February revolution In France which 
ovortlirew Louis Philippo and bis government which represented the inter 
ests of tho big financial bourgeoisie In this revolution a big rolo waa 
played by the woiklng class which, as Karl Marx said 'won it [the ropub 
He] by force of arms, put the stomp of Its class upon the new creation, 
end proclaimed the social republic” Wlien the bourgeoisie, represented 
by tho National Coiidtituent Assembly, proclaimed its rule and declared 
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thot the demands of the woikers ^veie slieor nloplo, the pio)eloiiat an 
swered by the Juno Insurrection, the moat outatnndliig e\ent jn the history 
of European civil 'wars ^ (Karl Mane The Etgkloenlh Brumaire of Louia 
BonapurtOy pp 30 32 ) This insurrection was suppressed by the boiirgoolsio 
aided by the petty bourgeoisie In ibe other European countries the revolu 
tions of 1848 were directed against tho lule of the landlords and the mon 
archy and the survivals of serfdom In Germany, the main driving foico of 
the revolution was the working class actively assisted by the peasantry, 
but tho leadership of the revolutions in these countries, including Gor 
many, was in the hands of the bourgeoisie for tho working class was still 
relatively weak, and in none of these countries was It led by a party of 
any strength iNeverthelcss the bourgeoisie, frightened by the June Insui 
rcction of tho workers of Paris and by tho mass movcnionts in their own 
respective countries, compromised with tho landlords and the monarchy As 
a result, the popular mass movements were crushed in nil these countries 
and the revolutions of 1848 resulted only In some restriction of the power 
of the monarchy, in the bourgeoisie being given tho right to take part m 
the legislature in some relief for the peasantry in their bondage to the 
landlords, although this bondage was by no means abolished, and in some 
restriction, although not abolition, of the political privileges of tbo landed 
aristocracy 

P4(F jyo *** Tho rebellion of the Lyons wtuvors broke out m 1831 
as a result of the desperate poverty to which the workers had been reduced 
by the shameless exploitation of the employers For several days the rebels 
were in power in tho city However, lacking sufTiciont political and organ! 
sational leadership, the movement disintegrated and was crushed with tlio 
aid of government troops Tho motto of the reliels was Live to Labour or 
Fightmg Die A movement similar Jto this in Germany was that of tJic strike 
of the wonvera of Silesia In 1844, winch was called forth by tho torriblo 
poverty which tho handweavers suffered through unemployment caused by 
the competition of the machine The strike was aupprossed This strike was 
nmdo famous by the German playwright, Gerhart Hauptmann, in Ills play 
r/ic Weauera 

T4(fF 3^1 * The Zu-sammonbruch (cataclvsm) theory is the theory 
that the collapse of capitalist sooiety is inevitable as u result of the pio 
leiarlan revolution Edward Bernstein, the German rovisjonisi, so called bo 
cause he tried to revise tho theories of Marx declared in opposition to this 
theory that tho dovelopment of modern society will proceed by gradual 
change Tho class antagonisms between the working class and tho Capitalist 
cloea, bo said, will gradually disappear and the transition to socialism will 
take place by capitalism gradually merging into socialism In the opinion 
pf tho revisionists^ this process commenced In tbo nineties of tho last 
oentury, dnd In proof of this they pointed to the extension of factory 
]cglslafioQ| the inoreosing opporttwitles for the working elass to achieve its 
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eini8 In a legal manner the increase in ite legal rights etc From this 
they drew iho conclusion that the Social Democratic movement should not 
pursue Q policy that leads to ‘cataclysm ' le, to revolution should not 
Btnve to capture political power by violei\ce that is by revolutionary 
means but should work within the limits of bourgeois society co-operate 
with the bourgeoisie and achieve socialism piecemeal, bit by bit, by agree 
tnent with the bourgeoisie 

P ‘i( E W* The first Congress of the International Workingmen’s 
Association (the First Internotional) took place in Geneva Switzerland 
September 3 8 1866 Sixty delegates were present representing 22 sections 
and 11 aOTiliated societies principally the Swiss trade unions Organisation 
ally, the First lut email onal was based on the principle of democratic cen 
tralierm Its leading body was the General Counoil, which was elected by 
the Congress and headed by Karl Marx 

The main business of tho first Congress was to adopt the statutes of 
tbo International and to lay down tlie principles upon which it was to 
work. The items on the agenda of the Congress were international mutual 
aid in the struggle between lobour ond capital tho trade unions the co^ 
operative movement shortening tho working day, international credit, lax 
a lion etc The resolution to which Lenin refers was based on the memo 
randum submitted by the General Council and drawn up by Marx, Trade 
Unions in (he Past Present and Future In this memorandum, the trade 
unions wore described not only as organisations for the purpose of waging 
the economic struggle, but also for the purpose of waging the political 
struggle agoinst \he capitalist 8>slem as a uhole (Cf Steklovs History oj 
the First International p 79 et sup) 

PA( F 196 * The idea that all cloBSes except the proletariat, rep 
resented homogeneous reactionary mass’ was expressed in the programme 
adopted by the Congress of the Social Democratic Party of Germany held 
at Golba In 1875 Ihls opinion, like many of the opportunist Ideas was 
borrowed from LaSsallo In hia Critique of the Gotha Programme (Inter 
national Publishers, N Y 1933, pp 33 34) Marx strongly criticises thla 
formula and quotes the following passage from tho Comnmnisf Manifesto i 
**Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie to day, tlie 
proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class The other classes decay 
and finally disappear In the face of modern industry the proletariat is its 
special and essential product” After explaining in what rospocl the hour 
geoisie Is revolutionary and why tho proletariat is revolutionary in relation 
to the lioiirgcoislo Mart goes on to say *‘But the Manifesto lays down 
then that the lower middle class if by chance they are revolutionary, 
tho> are so only in view of their impending transfer into the proletariat * 
From this point of view it is thus nonsense ogam that they together with 
tho bourgeoisie and tho feudal class into the bargain, form ’only a homo 
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floneoufl reacticmftry mass’ In opposition to the working class” By lowtr 
niiddle class Marx Implied the small manufacturers, small traders, bun 
dicraftsmon and peasant proprietors 

At tbc Erfurt Congress of the Party which took place in 1891 a new 
programme was adopted from which this formula in the Gotha programme, 
orlticised by Marx, was omitted 

The idea that all clashes except the proletariat represented a homogene 
ous reactionary mass was also borrowed from Lassollo by Trotsky Precisely 
from this view logically follows one of the mam features of tho counter 
revolutionary Trotskyist theory of * permanent revolution ’ — the ignoring of 
tho role of the peasantry iu the bourgeois- democratic revolution, the idea 
that when the proletariat comes into power it must inevitably come into 
conflict with the peasantry the repudiation of tho possibility of on alliance 
between the proletariat and the ^niddle peasantry under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat A similar error in regard to the allegation that the non 
proletarian toilers, including the peasantry, represented a homogeneous 
reactionary mass” was committed by Rosa Luxemburg and other ’Left 
radicals, ’ in the European Social Democratic movement 

P t( F ->97 ♦ The North Hussion Labour League was formed by Su 
Pcleraburg workers Jn 1878 ond was led by a mechanic named Obnorsky and 
a carpenter named Stepan Khalturin Tho League declared that its pro 
gramme was similar to that of tho socialist parties in Western Furopo and 
advocated international solidarity between the Russian workers and the 
workers of otlier counlnos In its ideas the League approximated to Na 
rodism for example it allaohed great importance to tho village commune. 
Nevertheless, its immediate aim was the struggle for political liberty and it 
urged the necessity for an independent labour movement In 1878 79 the 
League took au active part In strikes and issued manifestoes to the strikers 
At that time it had a membership of 200 workers In February It issued 
one number of Raboch(tya Zarya (JForkers Dawn) the first labour news 
paper to be published m Russio 

p/i(fE 39? Lenin mentions the South Russian Labour League 
formed in 1879 (le the organisation led by Kovalskaya and blichedriu) 
Evidently, this was a slip The first workers socialist organisation iu Russia 
was the South RuBsian League formed in Ode&ai in 1875 by L O Za 
sUvsky Probably, this is tho organisation Lenin had in mind This orgnnl 
action had a membership of from 200 to 250 workus The main item in 
the programme was tho winning of political liberty for the purpose of 
facilitating the struggle for sociabsm The League carried on exionsne 
propaganda activity, but It was suppressed by tho government in the very 
)X 3 ar it was formed The workers who hai^ beon influenced by tho propa 
ganda of the League subaecfucntly helped to form tho numerous rovolu 
Houary orgmilealloDs thgt sprang up 
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P i( h 398 ♦ Lenin quotes the ideas of Axelrod on the tactics to bo 
pursued by Social Democracy to reinforce his own position On this question 
This does not mean that Lenin completely shared Axelrods views He 
nfiTeed with the latter only in so ^ar as he opposed the point of view of 
the Economists and recognised the necessity for waging the political etrug 
gle. But even at that time differences of opinion were arising between 
Lenin and Axelrod on the question of taqtics. At the time tho Protest was 
imtten, Lenin also wrote that^ in fighting against the Economista Axelrod 
went to tile other extreme He ignored the practical demands of tho pro 
letarlat and criticised the revolutionary Social Democrats for being con 
teniptuous of bourgeois hberolisni, by that, as it were> he ‘‘obscured tho 
independent and more determined position which the proletariat occupied 
In the political struggle This indicates that as early as 1899 Lonm observed 
and pointed to the dangerous tendencies In Axelrod’s pamphlet which 
later in 1903 04, were further developed, and completely determined the 
Menshevik tactics of subservience to the liberals 

PA( h 199* The first Congress of the Russian Social Deraooratic 
Labour Parly took place in Minsk in March, 1898 Tho organisations rep- 
resented nt It were the St Petersburg, Moscow Kiev and Ekntermoslav 
Leagues of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class and the 
Jewish Labour League (known as the Bund) The Congress lasted three 
days It was resolved that all the organisations enumerated above amalga 
mate and form the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party A Central 
Committee was elected consisting of B Edelraan A Kremcr and S Rad 
chenko Tho question of the programme was not discussed In tho name of 
the Congress a manifesto was issued in which were enunciated the mam 
tasks of the socialist movement in Russia which confronted' the independent 
labour movement Ihe manlfosto ad^anced the idea of the hegemony of the 
proletariat in the revolutionary movement against tsarism omphasised tho 
tasks of the fight against absolutism and linked up tho political struggle 
with the general socialist tasks of the bbour movomont The manifesto de 
dared that * The proletariat in Russia can win political liberty foi itself 
only by its o^vn efforts The neoror we get to tho East, the weaker, moro 
cowardly and despicable politically is the bourgeoisio and the greater are 
tho cultural and political tasks that fall to the proletariat On its strong 
shoulders the Russian working class must and will carry the cause of wm 
ning political liberty This Is a necessary slop but only tho first step towards 
the fulfilment of the great historic mission of tho proletariat to create a 
Bocinl system in which there will bo no exploitation of man by man Ihc 
Russian proletariat will throw off the yoke of autocracy an order, with still 
greater energy, to continue the sNuggle against the bourgeoisie until Uic 
finol victory of socialism is achieved ” 

The Congress decided to adopt the Rahochaya Gazeta [Workers^ Ca 
which was publlslicd In Kiev, 38 the central organ of the PftUy 
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However^ iKe ftovemnn'nt 8ur*cccUc(l ia auppreaging tlid ot^Anisailoii 
immediately after tbo CongreSB came to a close Not only were the memhera 
of the Central Committee arrested but so also were nearly all the delegalos 
at die Congress and the editor of Rahochaya Gazeta Ihe printing press 
of the latter wos closed It waa a long lime before the organisation re 
covered from this blow 

The first Congreas had not yet united the Party into a single organic 
whole Tho local comnjittees still romaincd diaconnectod from each other 
The importance of this Congress lay in the fact that it waa the step 
toward the formation of a national, independent, political party of the 
proleloriat In Russia 

/Mf /■ 4*11 ^ The League of Russian Social Democrats Abroad was an 
organisation formed ot the end Of 1S94 by tho ‘Emancipation of Labour' 
Group to unite the Social Democrats who were llien in exile abroad It 
waa a purely piopagandlst organisation Ita function being to publish Social 
Democrnlio pamphleta and periodical lilerainre for Russia At first, the 
League was entirely under the leadership of luo ‘Emancipation of Labour* 
Group which edited all the publications of the League right up till the 
first Congress of the Party (November 1898) At that Congress the ‘Emun 
cipfttjon of Labour* Group disagreed with the majority on the question of 
tfip immediate tasks of the labour movement At that time the EconomiaU 
obtained the upper hand in the League The Economist trend represented 
by ita organ Rahocheye Dyelo {The Cause of Labour) t took definite polit 
ical shape in 1900 and ot the second Congress of the LeaguOp held in April, 
1900 there was a a^lit The members of the ‘ Emancipation of Labour'^ 
Group, togetlier with the members of the League who supported Uhem, left 
thfe Congress, resigned from the League and formed a separate revolution 
ary orgahiaalion known os the Sotsial Demohrai In October 1901, a Con 
gress waa convened of represent allvca of the branchea of Iskra and Zarya 
abroad of the SotsuU Demokrat organisation and of the l^^apue of Russian 
Social Damocrors Abroad foi the purposo of amalgamotlng these organise 
lioiM but no agreement was reached at the Congress Later oil the rqvo 
lutlonary Social Demooratio elements obrood united in the Ijcaguo of Rus 
sian Rovolulloiittry Social Democrats Abroad (known na the fi^a) which 
Was formed Immediately after the above mentioned attempt (it unity had 
failed The League of Russian Social Democrats Abroad together with its 
organ Rahocheye Dyele continued to exist as the expression and advocate 
of Right opportunist Views in Russian Social Democracy (so called Econom 
ism, ie, the view that the workers should interest themselves only in rco* 
nomlo question and leave politics to the bourgeoisie) R was dissolved to 
gether with other eel^arate organisations and groups at the Second Con 
grew of the Party 



